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Three  Tales 


from  the  Life  of  the  Old  If^est 
By  RAYMOND  S.  SPEARS 


I.  THE  BAG  OF  GOLD  COINS 


Note. — ^When  these  stories  came  in  they  seemed 
so  real  I  couldn’t  decide  whether  they  were  fact  or 
fiction.  So  I  wrote  Mr.  Spears  and  asked  him. 
You’ll  find  his  answer  in  the  Meeting  Place. 

— The  Editor. 


A  BNER  YOUNG  discovered  deep- 
water  trout  in  a  small  lake  back  in 
£  V,*^te  Sharp-Edge  mountains,  east  of 
Dulcet,  where  he  lived.  He  had 
caught  these  relatives  of  the  salmon  in  New 
York,  netting  the  famed  trout  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  after  some  futile  attempts,  he 
began  to  land  them  on  young  gophers, 
mice,  and  other  tiny  rodents  for  bait. 
Keeping  his  secret,  he  carried  twice  a  week 
some  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  of  fish  into  the  always 
hungry  mine  camps  in  the  basin  south  from 
Great  Salt  Lake. 


Those  fish  were  about  the  most  delicious 
the  mineral  developers  had  tasted  in  many 
a  day.  At  first;  they  paid  one  dollar  a 
pound,  but  Young  was  a  Mormon.  He  was 
making  so  much  money  he  felt  obliged  to 
ask  himself  whether  it  was  right  to  take 
so  much  cash  for  his  meat,  ai^  after  the 
second  or  third  trip  he  dropped  the  price 
to  fifty  cents  a  pound.  A^  if  he  found 
some  family  which  had  run  into  such  hard 
luck  as  a  broken  leg  or  a  shut  down  mine, 
he  would  see  to  it  that  there  was  fish  for 
Tuesday  or  Friday,  anyhow. 

Young  knew  such  prosperity  as  he  never 
before  had  enjoyed.  He  woAed  fifteen  or 
twenty  hours  a  day,  fishing,  dressing  the 
catch,  and  hauling.  From  his  little  lake 
to  his  nearest  market  was  eighteen  miles 
over  such  a  trail  as  would  have  astonished 
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most  people  east  of  die  Mississippi,  ife 
would  sell  his  fish  to  the  day  mine  shifts 
coming  off,  to  the  women  <ff  the  cabins, 
to  raiders  and  farmers  and  to  the  strollers 
going  by  in  their  covered  wi^ons.  He 
would  sen  to  hotels,  sdoons,  boarding 
houses,  and  no  one  objected  if  he  roused 
them  at  midni^t  or  later — conylamed  if 
he  let  them  deep. 

A  stolid,  silent,  peaceable  man.  Young 
attracted  almost  no  attention  at  aill  as  he 
came  mid  went.  He  drove  a  -^lendid  team 
of  horses,  riding  a  lig^,  strong  wagon,  and 
he  showed  no  more  fish  to  a  customer  than 
he  had  to,  pound,  two  pound,  ten  or  twelve 
pound  fish  according  to  the  demand.  The 
result  was  that  no  one  realized  he  was 
taking  ^ay  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
to  seven  hundred  dollars  or  so  in  cash, 
every  trip  to  town.  He  did  his  fishing 
alone,  for  the  secret  of  his  bait  was  worth 
thousands  of  dollars  to  him — gave  him 
the  monopoly  in  his  territory.  And  care¬ 
fully  he  added  to  his  lands,  his  catt]e,  and 
other  possessions,  wealthy  though  none 
suspected  it 

The  Utah  mine  camps  were  never  as 
lively,  as  lawless,  as  those  in  the  other 
districts.  For  one  thing  the  basic  farm 
population  was  kindly  and  liberal.  The 
passersby  who  ran  short  of  food  could  stop 
at  practically  every  randi  in  the  country, 
and  receive  grazing  for  hungry  animals, 
fruit,  grain,  meat  for  hungry  humans,  and 
shelter  in  times  of  stress  and  storm. 

Often  men  would  go  broke  playing  the 
games  or  drinking.  The  young  and  reck¬ 
less  would  perhaps  look  around  for  a 
chance  to  take  on  snack-grub.  Many  an 
outlaw,  hungry  and  penniless,  began  his 
career  of  crime  in  a  casual  theft  under  the 
^ur  of  cniel  indifference  to  the  needs  of 
fdlow  men.  But  there  was  alnoost  no 
excuse  anywhere  down  the  line  from  Great 
Salt  Lake  for  taking  food  or  outfit  by 
violence.  Even  outlaws,  riding  light  and 
fugitives  for  crimes  in  the  Montana,  Wy¬ 
oming,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Colorado  camps 
would  walk  Spanish  down  the  American 
Fork  or  out  of  the  Green  River  country 
until  they  stivck  the  wilds  b^low  St. 
Georges  as  at  Las  Vegas  or  beyond.  The 
bad-men  did  not  ne^  to  steal  when  all 
their  necessities  could  be  had  for  the  mere 
hungry  look  on  their  countenances. 

Abidingly,  Abner  Young  on  his  long, 
lonely  trips  with  fish  never  thought  of  the 


possibility  of  bandits  stopping  him.  Among 
die  hrintual  criminals  of  the  West  of  that 
day  hardly  any  would  come  into  Utah, 
except  to  pass  through  or  scout  down  in 
the  guise  of  honest  folk,  grazing  their 
horses  and  sheltering  thems^es  till  in 
other  ttffOBS  the  dust  they  had  raised 
settled  and  was  forgotten. 

Then  one  late  afternoon  as  he  came 
out  with  the  largest  load  of  fish  he 
had  ever  caught,  three  horsemen 
with  their  handkercUefs  over  their  faas 
met  him  as  he  was  traveling  down  a  north¬ 
east  wind  which  was  loaded  with  yellow 
alkali  dust.  Young  thought  nothing  of  the 
handkerchiefs  up  over  the  nostrils  and  hat- 
brims  down  over  the  brows  of  the  three 
men.  They  rode  strange  horses,  and  wore 
boots,  overalls,  woolen  shirts,  gauntlets. 
Rifles  and  holster  weapons  meant  some¬ 
thing  a  bit  unusual,  though  probably  they 
were  cowboys  riding  out  hunting,  or  wild 
horse  catchers  or  even  a  jwsse  going  after 
some  one. 

“HowdyV’  a  heavy  voice  greeted,  and 
Young  eased  hb  horses  to  a  stop.  “Totin’ 
in  butter?” 

“No — fish,”  Young  replied. 

“Fish — smoked?” 

“Fresh.” 

“Sounds  good!”  one  laughed,  carelessly, 
riding  over  to  the  box  and  pulled  the  three 
rof)es  by  which  the  tarpaulin  over  the 
wagon  box  was  held  down.  The  gale  lifted 
the  canvas  with  a  noisy  flap  and  there  the 
rather  impudent  men  stared  at  nearly  a 
ton  of  trout  which  had  been  caught  in  a 
hundred  foot  depth  of  lake  water,  supplied 
by  snow  melted  on  the  mountain  crests. 

One  of  the  men  reached  and  took  a  ten 
pound  fish.  The  three  rode  on  their  way 
lau^ii^.  Abner  Young  watched  them 
go,  saying  nothing.  He  was  unarmed.  He 
was  astonbhed.  He  was  peaceable.  Tying 
the  t^  back  over  the  wagon  box,  he  drove 
on  hb  way  to  Dulcet  and  at  ten  o’clock  on 
the  following  morning,  he  had  $897.50  in 
gold  and  silver,  his  wagon  was  scrubbed 
and  he  had  eaten  a  fine  store  breakfast. 

When  he  left  town  he  settled  down  to  a 
long,  weary  ride.  He  had  been  on  the  go 
more  than  thirty-six  hours.  He  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  enduring  a  terrific  strain  of 
wakefulness,  business  requiring  strict  at¬ 
tention  and  his  relaxation  was  now  hin¬ 
dered  by  the  memory  of  those  three  riders 
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who  had  acted  so  different,  borne  them¬ 
selves  so  in^>udently,  and  kept  their  faces 
covered,  even  while  they  made  their  re¬ 
marks.  He  had  given  away  scores  of 
hsh.  If  they  were  hungry,  unable  to  pay, 
he  would  have  given  them  a  twenty  pound 
fish,  rather  than  see  them  suffer. 

He  tried  to  exoise  them  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  young,  that  they  were  play¬ 
ing  a  joke,  that  they  did  not  know  it  was 
against  a  man’s  conscience  to  see  man  or 
beast  suffer  from  relievable  privations.  He 
couldn’t  help  but  remain  uneasy  and  alert. 
Always  in  the  previous  trips,  he  bad  let 
himself  doze,  giving  his  horses  free  rein  to 
travel.  He  had  kind  of  a  relay  system  of 
draft  animals,  leaving  a  team  here  and 
there  along  his  fish-market  route  so  that 
none  of  them  need  overdo— endure  what 
be  imp>osed  on  himself. 

Ah^d  of  him  stretched  fifteen  miles  of 
sage  and  gravel.  On  the  left  rose  a  moun¬ 
tain  range,  with  deep  canons.  On  the 
right  were  miles  of  vast  salt  flats.  Streams 
ran  out  of  the  heights  to  evaporate  into  the 
air,  or  sink  into  t^  ground,  but  waterholes 
and  runlets  of  water  gave  good  drinking 
all  along  here,  with  patches  of  junipers  in 
scatterings  on  side  mountains  and  sloping 
alluvial  fans. 

HIS  wakeful  vigilance  was  suddenly 
and  strikingly  rewarded.  Just  be¬ 
fore  he  entered  a  half  mile  of  scat¬ 
tering  junipers  he  saw  over  toward  the 
mountains  three  puffs  of  dust  on  an  alkali 
bench.  He  looked  back  and  compared  that 
dust  with  his  own  wheels’  disturbance.  He 
looked  westward  to  where  he  had  met  the 
three  riders  of  the  day  before.  Out  of  the 
interstices  among  the  junipers  he  saw  pres¬ 
ently  that  three  horsemen  were  coming  at 
a  course  which  would  bring  them  into  his 
two-rut  desert  trail  on  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  junipers  in  which  he  was  now  driving. 

As  his  horses  walked,  the  wagon  wheels 
rattling  and  crunching  along,  Abner  Young 
gave  bought  to  all  the  various  circum¬ 
stances.  The  $897.50  in  his  rawhide  bag 
was  hard  earned.  Ordinarily,  he  could 
carry  it  on  the  spring-seat  beside  him,  giv¬ 
ing  the  heavy  coin  no  thought,  whatever 
stranger  he  met.  But  those  three  reckless 
young  men,  with  the  handkerchiefs  over 
their  faces  might  not  have  had  them  there 
merely  to  protect  their  mouths  and  noses 
from  the  stinging  dust  or  their  necks  from 


the  flying  ants.  They  had  stolen  ten  pounds 
of  fish,  five  dollars.  He  would  have  gladly 
given  them  the  fish,  but  they  had  preferred 
to  take  it  without  his  leave. 

He  could  at  intervals  see  the  three  ap¬ 
proaching.  At  something  more  than  half 
a  mile  distant  he  recognized  two  of  the 
horses,  a  striking  sorrel  and  a  grey-blue, 
so  he  knew  these  were  ♦be  same  three  men. 
He  took  from  the  seat  beside  him  the 
rawhide  bag  of  gold  and  silver  and  when 
behind  a  tree-cluster,  out  of  sight,  he  gave 
it  a  sideways  fling  off  to  the  ri^t,  or  west¬ 
ward,  where  it  fell  among  some  scattering 
low  sage  and  dry  wisps  of  herbs. 

Thus  he  could  with  equanimity  ride 
forth  twenty  minutes  later  to  where  the 
three  waited  for  him,  their  silk  handker¬ 
chiefs  over  their  faces,  though  there  was 
no  alkali  in  the  wind  nor  winged-ants  fly¬ 
ing.  A  glance  showed  the  clean  wagon 
box,  with  the  tarpaulin  folded  up  and  two 
bags  of  supplies. 

“Sold  the  fish,  I  reckon,”  one  of  the 
men  remarked.  •  “  ’Low  you  got  seven- 
eight  hundred  dollars.  Fork  over!” 

“No,”  Abner  Young  shook  his  head,  his 
tone  deprecatory,  “I  have  no  money.” 

“Don’t  lie  to  us.  Mormon!”  another  ex¬ 
claimed,  shrilly,  his  voice  nervous. 

“Here  is  what  I  have.”  Young  spread 
his  arms  out,  motioning  around. 

Two  of  the  men  dropped  their  reins  in 
front  of  their  horses  and  rushed  over  to 
the  wagon.  They  felt  down  the  shirt, 
trousers,  and  even  knocked  off  the  fisher¬ 
man’s  wide  hat.  They  emptied  out  the 
bags  of  groceries,  and  store  supplies.  They 
even  looked  under  the  wagon  and  shook 
open  the  big  heavy  canvas  wagon  tarp. 

“Where’s  that  bag  of  money?”  one  de¬ 
manded  threatening  with  his  revolver. 
“Where’s  it?  You  sold  the  fish,  didn’t 
you?” 

“Oh,  yes!  I  sold  them,”  Young  ad¬ 
mitted,  adding,  “In  these  days  it  takes  a 
lot  of  money  to  keep  going.  Did  you  boys 
ever  try  to  keep  up  payments  on  a  nwrt- 
gage?  Did  you  ever  pay  interest  on  notes 
against  your  cows?  If  you  had,  I  expect 
you  wouldn’t  be  asking  a  farmer  like  me 
where  I’ve  put  my  money.  I  know  it’s 
disappointing,”  he  went  on.  “You  kind-a 
passed  this  by — a  half  eagle,  gold,  two 
wheels  and  four  bits.” 

He  showed  them  the  coins  from  his 
trousers  pocket. 
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“I  have  that  left  from  my  load  of 
he  sghed,  sorrowfully. 

The  th^  glared  at  him. 

“Huhl”  one  said,  presently,  his  steely 
blue  eyes  almost  twinkling.  “It  sho’  is 
slim  pickings  for  eagles— ^ter  buzzards 
is  through  with  a  carcass!  ” 

With  that  they  rode  on  their  way,  tak¬ 
ing  tobacco,  coffee  and  some  salt  from 
among  the  supplies.  •  Young  continued  on 
his  journey,  ard  three  days  later  he  came 
along  that  trail  beaded  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion,  his  wagon  loaded  with  fish. 

Back  among  the  c^rs  be  stopped, 
jumped  down  from  the  wagon  and  went 
looking  for  his  rawhide  bag.  He  didn’t 
find  it  After  an  hour  he  bethought  him¬ 
self  of  the  fish,  the  sunshine — the  need  of 
haste  to  get  them  sold  and  eaten.  He 
drove  on. 

He  passed  that  place  fifty  times  and  still 
did  not  find  the  bi^  of  gold  and  silver.  He 
never  found  sign  of  any  other  passerby 
picking  it  up-— he  wondered  if  he  had 
watch^  it  plainly,  if  he  had  really  re¬ 
membered  where  he  thought  he  threw  it? 


He  circled  and  ranged  but  to  no  avail. 

Three  years  later  he  came  morosely  past 
that  $897.50 — the  ghost  of  it  in  his  mem¬ 
ory.  For  the  first  time  he  did  net  go 
look  for  it.  Glumly  he  decided  it  was 
gone.  His  glance  turned  westward.  The 
sun  was  setting. 

Two  hundred  yards  beyond  any  point 
be  had  ever  traversed,  he  saw  an  ^d  line 
of  reflections,  sparkles  in  the  gravel  under 
the  cedars  and  throwing  tJ^  sunshine 
ricochetting  into  his  ^s.  He  wondered 
what  they  could  be.  He  stopped  his  team, 
went  over  to  see,  and  there  he  found  the 
long  lost  coins  strung  along  for  a  hundred 
feet  or  so. 

A  marmot,  or  woodchuck,  perhaps  a 
coyote,  fox,  badger — some  animal  had  car¬ 
ried  away  the  sweaty  rawhide  bag,  worry¬ 
ing  it,  gnawing  the  puckering  strings  and 
then  the  coins  had  leaked  out,  falling  in  a 
line,  and  when  Abner  Young  was  through 
looking  he  had  $891.50,  a  silver  dollar  and 
a  five  dollar  gold  piece  having  been  cov¬ 
ered,  probably  by  drifting  sand  which  had 
polish^  and  kept  the  coins  bright. 


II.  A  CLOCK  FOR  THE  SADDLER 


Tie  saddle-maker,  leather-embosser, 
hostler-cutter  of  Dulcet  was  a  little 
old  man,  Myron  Crowfoot.  Crow¬ 
foot  was  undersized,  wizened-faced, 
blue-eyed,  weighing  perhaps  110  pounds 
and  having  h^ds  of  extraordinary  skill 
and  swiftness.  He  could  do  anything  with 
leather,  and  always  had  a  big  vat  of  hides 
in  his  back  yard  where  he  was  tanning 
jnst-so  skins  in  chaparral  bark  mixtures. 
He  had  devised  his  own  formulas,  loosening 
the  hair  in  native  alkalis  and  those  who 
wore  his  holsters  declared  they  were  a 
diade  the  fastest  of  all  the  gtm  scabbards 
on  the  market.  And  one  of  Crowfoot’s 
saddles  could  be  depended  on  to  cling 
harmlesdy  to  the  back  of  any  beast  and 
to  fit  any  man  who  forked  one  made  for 
him. 

A  snarling,  short-tempered,  terrier  of  a 
man.  Crowfoot  took  orders  for  bis  wares 
with  a  grimace  of  dislike  and  he  acted  as 
though  he  hated  his  customers.  Many  a 
proud  and  haughty  mine  owner  or  ranch¬ 
man  udm  knew  the  old  nun’s  bad  manners 
prefered  to  go  to  Cheyenne,  a  thousand 


miles,  to  have  leather  mad^  up  to  order 
rather  than  go  fifty  or  ten  miles  to  Crow¬ 
foot  whose  insults  were  unbearable. 

One  day  a  stranger  rode  into  Dulcet  on 
a  tall,  narrow  horse,  a  beauty  to  see  the 
beast  from  the  broadside,  but  he  looked 
like  a  mirage  distortion  from  front  or  rear; 
he  was  so  thin  across  the  chest  and  hips. 
The  rider  was  tall,  rather  well  proportioned 
and  yet,  somehow,  matched  the  beast  whose 
free  gait  betrayed  endurance.  The  saddle 
the  man  rode  was  old  and  weathered,  as 
though  it  had  hung  in  sun  and  wind,  night 
air  and  cloudbursts,  on  some  abandoned 
ranch  harness  rail,  out  by  the  corral.  The 
reins  had  been  broken  and  slit-knot  tied 
in  several  places,  and  the  stirrup  straps 
had  been  reinforced  with  pieces  of  lariat 
rawhide. 

The  newcomer  saw  the  sign  of  Myron 
Crowfoot,  Leatherer,  jutting  over  the  side¬ 
walk.  The  letters  were  gold,  the  back¬ 
ground  glossy  black,  and  bespoke  the  work 
of  some  excellent,  probably  itinerant,  let- 
terer.  And  Old  Crowfoot  wiped  the  dust 
off  his  sign  with  a  swab  on  a  stick,  every 


once  in  a  while.  Swinging  down  from  the 
horse  the  stranger  stepp^  into  the  little 
workroom,  which  had  but  one  seat,  which 
Crowfoot  always  occupied,  if  any  one. 

“Make  me  a  saddle?”  the  pleasant  voice 
of  the  visitor  inquired. 

“What’s  that?”  the  leather  man  asked. 

“I  want  a  saddle  for  my  horse;  will  you 
build  it  for  me?”  the  man  repeated. 

“Got  any  money  to  pay  for  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Want  a  good  one?” 

“About  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two 
hundred  ^lollars.” 

“Blamed  good  saddle  for  a  riding  fool,” 
Crowfoot  snarled.  “More  worthless  the 
cowboy  the  better  his  saddle — ” 

Very  deliberately,  but  inescapably,  the 
customer  reached  and  lifted  Myron  Crow¬ 
foot  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  dragging 
him  squalling  and  twisting  like  a  cat  over 
the  narrow  counter  and  toward  the  door. 
In  passing  the  visitor  took  from  the  wall 
a  piece  of  tug  three  inches  wide,  half  an 
in^  thick  and  two  feet  long,  specimen  of 
wheel-team,  ore-wagon,  harness  stitching. 
Outside,  the  rider  stretched  the  leather 
worker  over  the  large  round  tie  rail,  and 
with  a  quick  flip  dangled  him  feet  and 
head  together. 

Delilxrately,  the  rider  took  a  turn  with 
a  quirt  around  the  man’s  neck  and  ankles, 
mahing  the  old  scold  fast.  Then  stepping 
around  where  he  would  have  a  full  arm 
swing  with  the  leather  tug,  the  man  who 
had  been  insulted  laid  the  flat  of  it  with 
loud  smacks  on  the  rounded,  ea^  mark 
which  Crowfoot’s  position  made  inevitable. 

“E-e-e-yeow!”  a  cowboy  from  Texas 
whooped,  and  from  up  and  down  the  streets 
came  miming  spectators  who  would  not 
have  missed  the  spectacle  for  anything  but 
bad  luck. 

Having  laid  on  ten  strokes  less  one,  a 
twitch  of  the  quirt  and  a  lift  of  the  neck 
brought  the  saddler  to  his  feet  where  he 
stood  gasping  for  breath,  holding  both 
bands  on  those  rounded  portions  where  the 
strap  had  fallen  with  such  careful,  noisy 
blows. 

“There’s  the  horse  I  want  the  saddle 
for,”  the  man  said.  “That  rigging  on 
him  now  fits  me  good.  I  came  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  just  to  have  Myron  Crowfoot 
build  me  a  saddle.  I  ’low  you’re  going  to 
do  it.  I’ll  carry  the  old  one  in  for  you. 
Match  your  work  with  reins  and  Ill  use 


my  old  bit  and  rings.  I’ll  put  up  at  the 
Falling  Stars  while  I’m  waiting,  and  the 
horse’ll  be  in  the  livery  bam  corral.  He’s 
a  bit  narrow,  you  notice,  but  I’ve  had  a 
special  pad  blanket  sewed  for  that,  round¬ 
ing  out  the  back.  You  11  put  two  hundred 
worth  of  work  on  it,  and  Ill  supply  the 
metals.  How  long  before  youll  get  to 
my  job?” 

Crowfoot,  his  breath  coming  more  regu¬ 
larly,  twitched  and  wrinkled  around  his 
mouth. 

“Tomorrow  afternoon,”  he  replied  with 
a  snap  of  his  teeth. 

A  rotund,  jovial  man  rather  over¬ 
supplied  with  cUns,  started  to  snicker.  At 
that  the  piece  of  tug  somehow  whimpered 
in  the  manner  of  good  leather  swinging 
through  the  air  and  with  a  tremendous 
pbtol-crack  turned  up  across  the  tightly 
drawn  trousers  of  Barrel  Newman.  New¬ 
man  went  straight  up  on  his  tiptoes, 
stretching  six  inches  taller  than  in  many 
a  day.  His  gasp  sounded  like  the  woof  of 
a  surprised  grizzlie  bear.  He  turned,  a 
fat  man  gone  angry  in  the  shortest  time 
on  record. 

“This  is  all  my  laugh,”  the  rider  said, 
quietly.  “Youll  mind  your  business, 
Crowfootll  tend  to  his,  and  Ill  look  after 
what’s  mine — ^all  of  it.  Reckon  you  under¬ 
stand  me.  Fatty?” 

“I  reckon,”  Newman  grimaced,  wallow¬ 
ing  away,  bluffed. 

On  the  hotel  register  of  the  Falling  Stars 
the  stranger  wrote  his  name,  Wakeup 
Wilkins,  Red  Desert.  He  took  the  third 
room  showed  to  him,  one  on  the  seomd 
floor  at  the  comer,  overlooking  the  Dulcet 
Mineral  Bank  diagonally  opposite.  He 
was  rough,  proud  and  b^d,  accepting  the 
joke  of  his  popularity  as  his  due. 

Crowfoot  worked  on  the  saddle  as  be 
had  been  told.  No  one  had  ever  seen  a 
more  beautiful  shaping  up  of  leather,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  pommel  he  inlaid  two 
of  the  most  unusual  and  conspicuous  of 
ornaments,  a  daisy  on  each  side  of  the 
saddle  with  petals  of  pearl  and  center  of 
bright  gold. 

The  rider,  who  called  himself  Wakeup 
Wilkins  of  the  Red  Desert,  remained  a 
week  longer  than  it  took  to  thoroughly 
do  the  job  of  saddle-making,  and  then  he 
paid  Myron  Crowfoot  the  money,  threw 
down  five  ten  dollar  bills  as  a  tip  to  show 
his  ultimate  satisfaction  and  rode  away. 


./ 


6‘  Everyixxiy’s 

"T  TI-ll”  the  around  Dulcet  knew  then  how  its  customers  felt,  conung' 

I  ""I  jeered  the  saddie^maker.  “There’s  in  to  get  some  spare  change  for  their  grub, 
X  X  one  man  who  knows  how  to  un-  stock,  current  expenses  and  sxtcb. 
snarl  yer  temper  I”  The  desperadoes  disappeared  in  the 

Crowfoot  made  a  grimace  and  went  back  junipers.  They  scattered  a^  covered  their 
to  his  last,  making  more  harness  and  better  tracks  in  the  mountains.  The  hastily  or- 
saddles,  but  ^  manners  someindiat  ganized  posses  of  citizens,  the  slower  but 
amend^.  He  now  chortled  and  chuckled,  abler  posses  from  the  sheriff’s  office,  the 
as  well  as  grumbled  and  snarled  at  his  watchfulness  awakened  by  numerous  mes- 
work.  He  would  start  to  greet  a  customer  sages  to  headquarters  of  official  bandit 
with  his  habitual  growls  but  suddenly  a  catchers  all  fail^.  The  getaway  was  clean 
gleam  of  good  nature  would  affect  his  and  back  in  a  canon  the  county  sheriff 
mind,  his  eyes  would  lighten  and  he  would  found  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  ras- 
actually  grin  all  over  Us  wizened  face.  cals’  efficiency.  They  had  paused  there  to 
“What’s  the  joke?”  the  city  marshal  de-  put  on  cach^  cloths  and  to  bum  the 
manded,  and  the  mayor  himself  as  well  as  clothes  they  had  worn  on  the  raid,  and 
the  owner  of  the  Never  Quit  Hope  mine  before  destroying  the  overalls  and  shirts, 
all  came  aroimd  to  see  the  strangest  phe-  they  had  removed  the  buttons,  buckles  and 
nomenon  of  all  the  land,  Myron  Crowfoot  other  metal  marks  for  identification  by 
growing  happier.  President  Wilkie  of  the  detectives. 

Dulcet  Mineral  Bank  came  around  to  have  The  Flaming  Investigations,  Inc.^  at  last 
a  saddle  made  for  him.  Wilkie  was  a  good,  sent  in  Wiles  Cobray,  the  service  man  on 
even-tempered  and  competent  man,  but  he  whom  fiduciary  institutions,  corporations 
wouldn’t  take  even  the  cantankerous,  of  transport,  and  dealers  in  priceless 
rather  harmless  Crowfoot’s  abuse.  He  was  trinkets  must  ultimately  depend  for  re¬ 
greeted  with  chuckles  and  mumblings  of  venge  even  if  restitution  fail^  President 
delight.  The  saddle-maker  even  squawked  Wilkie  accompanied  Cobray  around  the 
a  song  as  he  worked  on  the  banker’s  town  of  Dulcet,  introducing  him  as  an 
saddle,  his  humming  the  most  amaang  Eastern  capitalist.  Somehow  conversation 
soimd  that  ever  afflicted  a  passerby,  which  drifted  to  the  robbery,  and  Cobray  listened, 
is  saying  much  of  a  mine  camp  where  few  unsatisfied.  There  was  not  one  clue  any- 
of  the  sounds  are  usual  to  civilized  ears.  where.  The  scoundrels  had  even  picked 
In  record  time  Wilkie’s  saddle  was  fin-  ^  range  horses  for  the  actual  raid,  hav- 
ished.  It  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  work-  ing  left  their  best  mounts  back  in  the 
manship,  dark,  rich,  emboss^  and  yet  hav-  mountains  to  begin  to  run  where  pursuit 
ing  nowhere  a  single  gleam.  Wilkie  had  was  growing  weary, 
desired  sUver  and  gold,  pearl  and  color.  “Howdy,  Crowfoot,”  Wilkie  greeted  the 
Stubbornly,  the  saddler  persisted  against  saddler.  “I  want  you  to  meet  Wiles  Co- 
the  wishes  of  the  customer,  but  when  bray,  from  Wall  Street.  He’s  here  to  in- 
Wilkie  saw  the  dignified  beauty  of  that  vest  some  money — ” 
wonderful  harness,  so  worthy  of  a  mine-  “Yeh!”  Crowfoot  grinned,  grimacing 
camp,  cow-country,  supply  town  financial  like  a  cat,  “invest  your  money  to  find 
leader,  he  too,  added  fifty  dollars  to  the  them  hold  ups.  I  know  him — Cobray! 
price.  Crowfoot’s  eye  for  appropriateness  Well,  he’s  a  good  man,  sure.” 
was  invincible.  “Can’t  you  help  us,  then?”  Cobray 

The  following  afternoon,  while  Wilkie  asked  quickly.  “You’ve  had  your  eyes 
was  out  enjoying  his  purchase,  riding  Wol-  open.” 

ver,  his  favorite  horse,  five  men  ro^  into  “You  get  out  Wilkie!”  Crowfoot  snapped 
Dulcet  down  the  west  alley,  parked  their  at  the  banker.  “Too  small  for  but  one 
horses  headed  west  beside  the  bank  and  customer  at  a  time — G’wan!” 
went  inside.  What  they  did  there  was  The  banker  colored,  hesitated  and  left 
plenty.  \^en  they  emerged  they  had  without  a  word.  An  hour  later  Cobray 
dean^  the  cage  and  the  vault  and  they  went  to  the  bank,  saying  to  Wilkie: 
romped  away  within  ten  minutes  taking  “All  set,  old  manl  Let  you  know  any- 
twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and  thing  I  hear — that  springs  right.” 
nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  negoti-  Fifteen  minutes  later  the  dust  of  Co- 
aWe  securities.  The  fiduciary  institution  bray  was  settling  north  of  town.  Three 
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weeks  had  gone  by  since  the  raid.  No 
sign  of  the  robbers  had  been  found,  ap¬ 
parently.  The  Dulcet  Mineral  Bank  was 
sweating  along  on  borrowed  money  and 
the  board  of  directors’  own  personal  funds. 
Nearly  sixty  thousand  dollars  had  gone 
away.  The  chances  seemed  that  it  would 
never  again  he  found  among  the  bank’s 
resources.  The  scoundrels  who  live  on  the 
industry  of  others,  taking  the  wages  that 
others  earn,  were  probably  already  at 
Memphis,  St.  Louis,  N’Orleans,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Chicago  or  on  Manhattan  spending 
like  fools  to  be  rid  of  the  coin  before  their 
inevitable  capture.  To  the  victims  there 
is  small  satisfaction  that  crooks  are  over¬ 
come  at  last.  Jail  sentences  do  not  make 
up  for  heart-ache  money. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Dulcet 
Mineral’s  board  of  directors  s^t  down. 
They  had  had  numerous  special,  emergency 
meetings.  Now  they  took  up  the  unfinished 
business.  They  were  glum  enough!  In 
red  ink  their  deficit  stared  them  in  the 
face.  The  world  never  knows  the  sacrifice 
of  crime’s  silent,  burden-carrying  victims — 
the  way  the  square-dealers  tiie  on  the 
deadly  weight  of  misfortune  to  keep  mis¬ 
fortune  from  spreading. 

A  messenger  dashed  up  to  the  bank  and 
rapped  impatiently  on  the  board  room 
door. 

“G’wayl”  Wilkie  roared  angrily  at  the 
disturbance. 

“  ’Portant  message!”  the  boy  shouted. 

Wilkie  hesitated.  With  blood-shot  eyes 
he  stared  at  the  door.  What  message  could 
be  important  but  one?  He  opened  to  the 
boy  himself,  and  tore  open  the  black- 
print  yellow  envelope.  One  glance  and 
he  leaned  back  against  the  wall,  as  he  read 
in  a  hoarse  whisper: 


warn®— 

VVUCEJ, 

CAPTXniED  SIX  BANDITS  AND  BXOOV- 
EKED  nmr-ONE  thousand  loot  thanks 
TO  CBOWrOOT.  cobbat. 

“Thanks  to  Crowfoot!”  Wilkie  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Bring  that  scoundrel  here — 
make  him  come!  But  there  were  only  five 
bandits  in  the  raid,  boys!” 

Sputtering,  cursing,  grimacing,  the  dty 
marshal  and  a  deputy  ^eriff  had  difficulty 
dragging  the  saddler  from  his  job.  But 
they  st<^  him,  shrunken,  shriveled,  snarl¬ 
ing  before  the  board. 

Wilkie  read  him  the  message,  demand¬ 
ing  an  explanation.  A  grin  fl^ed  across 
the  wrinkled  face. 

“The  feller  who  spank  hell  out  of  me!” 
Crowfoot  cackled.  “I  fix  him — ” 

“But  how?” 

“The  saddle  I  make — two  bright,  big 
daisies  on  the  pommel!  Bulls  eyes  for 
detectives  to  hunt  for — ^bah!  Wakeup 
Wilkins!  He  was  the  bandit  lookout — I 
spotted  him!  Didn’t  I?  Sure  I  did — and 
when  Cobray  came  I  told  him.  Every 
sheriff,  every  city  marshal,  every  detective 
— they  all  look  for  my  pearl-petals,  golden 
eye  daisies — ^where  I  put  them!  Five 
bandits  make  the  raid — but  one,  he  come 
first  and  plan  it  all.  Bah!” 

Wriggling  away,  Crowfoot  returned  to 
his  last. 

“He  gets  the  reward,”  Wilkie  said.  “To 
boot,  one  of  you  offer  a  resolution  to  buy 
him  a  clock — the  best  blamed  chronometer 
to  be  had — to  hang  on  his  wall.’ 

“Why  a  clock?”  the  leading  mine  owner 
inquired. 

“To  tell  interrupters  when  it’s  time  to 
get  out  of  the  way  so  he  can  do  his  work!” 
Wilkie  replied.  “Carried!” 


III.  TEARS  ON  A  COWBOY’S  GRAVE 


Harold  WALLACK  had  been  in 
Dulcet  five  days.  He  had  spent 
all  but  two  dollars  of  five  months 
wages.  He  awakened  in  an  aban¬ 
doned  shack  just  out  from  town.  His 
mouth  tasted  like  the  mouldering  ruins  of 
a  dead  horse,  while  in  his  ears  ^oed  the 
music  of  the  Falling  Stars  Dance  Hall, 
where  he  had  spent  his  earnings  and  added 
to  his  memories. 


He  could  see  that  night  had  fallen.  The 
stars  were  like  gems  in  the  sky,  of  all 
colors,  but  flickering  and  quivering  as 
though  he  were  looking  through  ^ali 
tears.  He  felt  of  his  holster.  No  one  had 
stolen  his  old  reliable  six-gun.  He  felt  of 
his  face,  and  no  one  had  stolen  his  itching 
whiskers.  His  belt  was  nearly  empty  of 
loaded  shells,  so  he  confirmed  his  impres¬ 
sion  of  much  shooting  in  an  effort  to  ring 


Eveiybody’s 


the  bell  behind  the  local  gallery’s  boll-eyes. 
His  stomach  was  crawling  like  a  ball  of 
snakes,  all  unhappy. 

He  stumbled  forth,  where  the  stinging 
night  wind  stabbed  his  skin  even  through 
his  stiffened,  dried  out  clothes  which  wore 
and  chafed  him  like  rawhide.  His  feet 
were  like  boUs  and  carbuncles.  When  he 
found  a  silver  dollar  in  one  pocket  and  two 
four-bit  pieces  in  another  he  sighed  as  he 
headed  with  long  strides  back  to  the  Fall¬ 
ing  Stars,  intending  to  try  his  luck  with 
one  dollar  and  assuage  his  miserable  thirst 
with  the  other. 

But  as  he  passed  another  shack  on  the 
way  in,  be  heard  a  sob.  He  would  have 
bet  any  one  in  the  world  there  was  nothing 
that  could  stop  his  dash  to  a  bar.  But  he 
halted.  A  woman  was  weeping.  His  mind 
cleared  as  his  resolution  dianged. 

“Excuse  me!”  he  addressed  the  door  of 
the  washed-down  ’dobe  wall.  “Do  I  hear 
a  lady  crying?” 

The  door  instantly  opened.  The  light 
from  a  yellow  fire  in  a  small  hearth  re¬ 
vealed  a  dark,  dtdl  interior.  A  girl  in  the 
tinsels  of  a  dance  hall  stood  against  the 
glow  that  cast  so  many  shadows. 

“Yes!”  a  harsh  little  voice  hissed.  “I’m 
dying —  What’s  it  to  you?” 

“  ’Tain’t  right  to  have  a  wonaan  weep!” 
he  replied,  simply.  “I’m  a  cowboy,  broke 
and  no  good.  Same  time  if  I  could  make 
you  happy  I’d  do  an3rthing.” 

“Lau^!”  she  repeated,  “Laugh!  I’ve 
lauded  till  my  throat  cr^ed,  I’ve  sung 
till  I  wanted  to  die — ^but  I  haven’t  been 
happy!  Cowboy,  smu  couldn’t  make  me 
happy.  I’d  never  be  happy  again,  but  if 
I  c^d  go  back  home — as  long  as  I  live 
I’d  be  grateful  to  3rou!  And  I  could  kill 
Lanky  Dan  Faley.” 

Wdlack  sat  on  the  chair  before  the  fire¬ 
place.  She  sat  on  the  disordered  bunk  op¬ 
posite.  He  stared  at  her.  She  was  passing 
twenty-five.  Her  eyes  were  staring  at  him, 
pnzzl^.  In  nearly  five  years  she  had  not 
seen  that  particular  expression  in  any  man’s 
eyes — quite  the  reverse,  in  fact.  She  saw 
a  real  wish  to  help,  pity,i  understanding 
and  regret.  Her  feminine  mtuition  rea¬ 
lized  that  Harold  Wallack  was  a  good  sort, 
kindly,  friendly  and  yet  utterly  no  account. 

“Here’s  two  dollars,”  he  said,  reaching 
the  three  silver  coins  to  her.  “It’s  all  I 
have.  You’re  welcome.  ’F  I’d  a  known 
when  I  rode  in  las’  Saturday,  I  could  of 


fixed  you  up  for  thaft  trip  bade  home. 
Why  didn’t  you  tdl  me,  t^t  first  dance 
we  had?” 

“You’d  given  me  the  roll  you  had?”  she 
^ed,  and  then  nodded.  “Yes,  I  know 
yon  would  have.  Cowboy!  I  almost  asked 
you  for  it  You’d  been  better  off — an  I’d 
been  back  home  in  Nebraska.  I’d  been 
waitin’  on  the  table  in  the  old  Rich  Pasture 
Lunch.  Two  dollars  ain’t  enough.  Nev’ 
mind.  Cowboy!  Thanks,  though!  I  feel 
better — I  don’t  want  to  cry  any  more.” 

“Two  dollars  ain’t  enough?”  Wallack 
scowled.  “How  much  would  be  enough, 
then?  You  waited  on  table  in  the  Rich 
Pasture  Lunch — huh!  I  know  that  place. 
But  I’m  from  loway,  myse’f.  I  went  to 
Ames — had  trouble — no  good,  3rou  know! 
Stuck  on  myself.  Got  stucker  in  that 
college!  Now  I’m  a  poor  cowboy,  can’t 
ride--^uch!  Can’t  rope,  either!  Can’t 
dig  a  posthole,  even,  with  the  sides  clean 
to  set  the  cedars  true  an’  string  the  wires 
straight.  Just  a  shiftless,  worthless,  miser¬ 
able  cowboy.  ’F  I  was  any  good  I’d  have 
carfare  bade  East  for  you.  All  I  got’s  this 
two  dollars.” 

He  slumped  dejected  where  he  sat.  His 
uselessness  had  dawned  on  him. 

“I  was  a  Smart  Aec’!”  he  went  on, 
musingly.  “Stuck  on  myself.  Used  to 
go  over  to  the  tourist  camp  ground,  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  travelers.  Flirted  ’round  nights, 
too,  ice  cream  parlors  an’  so  on.  Smarted 
with  the  gay  ones.  Come  trouble — I  run 
away  from  it.  Always  was  a  ducker.  Now 
I  could  set  you  back  on  your  feet,  ’f  I 
had  a  roll.  You’re  a  good  sort,  Sparkling 
Dora,  an’  now  ’f  you  had  the  price  you’d 
turn  square,  go  back — wouldn’t  you?” 

“Yes— I  know  I  should!” 

“All  right,  Dora!  I — ^well.  I’ve  a  friend. 
I’m  going  to  borrow  the  price.  When  I  go 
out,  you  let  the  bar  fall  tight.  Don’t  let 
anybody  come  in.  When  I  come  back  you 
be  ready  to  go.  You  will,  won’t  you?  Can 
you  ride?” 

•  “Oh,  yes — I  worked  a  whQe  at  the  Lazy 
Diamond  outfit,”  she  nodded.  “I  rode 
rodeo  one  sununer.” 

He  walked  out  into  the  night.  He  heard 
the  bar  drop  behind  the  door.  She  had 
taken  him  at  his  word — that  he  had  a 
friend  in  Dulcet  who  would  let  him  have 
money,  would  loan  him  a  corq^e  hundred 
or  so. 

“A  friend!”  he  snarled  under  his  breath. 
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"Anybody  heie  kt  me  have  two  hundred 
—two  bits!’* 

He  went  around  to  the  stable.  He 
had  paid  the  keep  of  his  horse  for 
a  week  in  advance.  He  now 
brought  his  horse  away  and  kft  it  staked 
out  behind^ the  ’dobe  shack.  Then  he 
circled  back  and  looking  along  the  hitcb- 
iog  radcs,  he  selected  one  of  the  best  saddle 
animals  and  led  it  into  the  alley  just  behind 
the  Falling  Stars  Dance  Hall.  His  other 
preparations  consisted  wholly  of  lifting  his 
dirty  red  silk  handkerchief  from  around  his 
neck  up  over  his  nose — a  pure  formality. 

Three  minutes  later  he  had  the  populace 
(d  the  Falling  Stars  amusement  resort  lined 
up  against  the  wall,  their  hands  above  their 
hmck.  The  propriettNr,  Lanky  Dan  Faley, 
was  the  exception.  He  had  tried  to  fore¬ 
stall  the  bandit  and  now  lay  face  down 
on  the  floor,  quivering  and  shot  through 
the  neck,  his  spine  severed.  The  robixr 
meant  business,  and  Lanky  Dan  had  no 
relatives,  no  briends  or  associates  in  social 
or  business  life.  With  him  dead,  there  was 
no  incentive  to  butt  in  on  the  proceedings. 

Two  of  the  girls,  carrjring  bags,  swiftly 
obeyed  orders  and  empti^  tills,  racks, 
pockets  of  all  kinds  of  money,  silver,  paper 
and  gold.  Then  they  emptied  the  loot  into 
one  bag  and  rested  it  on  the  table  in  front 
of  the  shabby  looking  hold-up.  He  sud¬ 
denly  drove  two  bullets  into  the  electric 
switch  board  across  the  hall  and  every 
light  vanished.  In  the  blackness  there 
were  squeals  and  cries — the  scuffle  of  swift 
feet.  The  next  instant  the  beat  of  horse 
hoofs  heading  southward  rang  in  the  alley. 

Harold  Wallack  dropped  off  the  horse 
back  of  the  shack.  He  had  circled  swiftly 
around  the  town.  Imperturbably,  breath¬ 
ing  normally — he  knew  he  must  preserve 
his  calm  under  that  young  woman’s  sharp, 
wise  gaze. 

“I’ve  come  back,”  he  called  through  the 
door.  “I  found  my  friend.  He  did  better 
by  me  than  I  hop^.”  > 

He  was  admitted.  Sparkling  Dora  stared 
at  the  roll  of  currency — paper  money.  It 
was  a  real  wad.  She  had  only  half-believed 
the  promise  of  the  whimsical,  serious  talk¬ 
ing  cowboy.  At  the  same  time  she  had 
changed  into  plain  clothes,  a  good  riding 
suit.  She  had  bundled  into  saddle  bags 
her  things  which  she  would  carry  away. 
These  were  few,  for  she  wanted  no  re¬ 


minders  of  her  life  in  Dulcet  if  it  was  true 
she  now  could  leave. 

“Come  on!”  he  said.  “No!  Now — 
you’re  through  here,  you  know.  No — 
well,  tha’s  aU  right!” 

S^  had  thrown  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  kis^ng  him.  But  he  carried  her  out 
of  the  shack  in  his  arms  and  raised  her 
light  figure  into  the  saddle  of  his  own  hmrse. 

“Now  ride,”  he  ordered.  “Take  that 
west  road,  there  throu^  the  junipers  to 
the  Union  and  Cheyenne  Centr^  Railroad! 
Go  back  home — and  stay  there!” 

“Oh,  Wallack!  Come  with  me — for 
Kfe!” 

“Shucks!”  He  released  her  grasp. 
“G’wan!  I’m  no  good!” 

Sbe  rode  away.  She  saw  him  riding 
back  down  town.  As  she  paused  up  on^ 
the  bench  among  the  junipers  to  lo<^  back 
with  mingled  emotions,  hating  Dulcet  and 
yet  her  farewell  unbelievable  in  its  gen¬ 
erosity  and  chivalry,  she  heard  firing,  and 
over  on  the  southside  sbe  saw  the  fla^  of 
firearms. 

“Shooting  ’er  up!”  she  thought  to  her¬ 
self.  “Cowbojrs — aren’t  they  the  damdest 
— well,  I’m  through!” 

With  that  she  headed  the  horse  she  be¬ 
strode  on  the  long  ride  over  the  road  to 
the  cars.  The  nag  was  just  an  ordinary 
ranch  pony  and  the  harness  was  a  cheap 
stock  saddle — perhaps  forty  dollars  worth 
of  horse  and  fixings.  When  she  reached 
the  railroad  town  she  met  one  of  the  old 
Lazy  Diamond  boys.  He  would  see  that 
the  beast  was  delivered  back  to  the  ranch 
where  it  belonged. 

An  hour  later  she  was  sitting  in  a  sleeper 
going  home  to  Nebraska.  If  things  hadn’t 
changed,  if  a  big  boom  hadn’t  broken  loose 
in  the  old  town,  she  could  buy  the  Rich 
Pasture  Lunch,  refit  the  place  and  put  it 
into  first  class  condition — serve  real  eats 
and  make  good,  honest  money!  And  as 
she  watched  the  landscape  swiftly  passing 
by,  deserts,  mountains,  prairies,  bad  lands, 
her  thoughts  dwelt  on  the  uncouth,  red¬ 
eyed,  dissipated  cowboy  who  had  mort¬ 
gaged  himself  for  life  just  to  give  a  dance 
hall  girl  a  chance  to  come  back. 

“Oh,”  she  whispered  to  herself,  “when 
I’m  back  I’ll  find  him!” 

She  found  the  old  Rich  Pasture  Lunch 
in  the  dumps.  It  had  gone  wrong,  gone 
broke,  and  there  it  was.  a  ruin  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  She  bought  it  from  the  old  man- 
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agement  which  gladly  took  a  third  of  its 
value.  In  ten  (hiys  she  reopened  it  under 
the  name  of  “The  Gratitude.” 

In  a  inonth  she  was  making  money  and 
in  six  months  she  had  a  stake.  She  took 
the  train  back  to  the  mine  country  and  the 
arid  range.  She  headed  for  the  old  Lazy 
Diamond  where  she  had  worked,  where 
Harold  Wallack  had  found  his  lowest  level. 
As  she  swung  down  from  the  stage  a  yell 
greeted  her.  She  flinched  at  the  cowboy 
cry,  “E-ene-Yeo-oow!” 

“Howdy,  Sparkling  Dora!”  the  outfit 
cried. 

“Fine,  boys!”  She  glanced  at  them, 
tears  in  her  eyes,  for  to  all  of  them  she  was 
and  would  always  be  the  dance  hall  girl. 

“Please,  boys!”  she  begged.  “I’ve  turned 
square!” 

They  all  blinked,  stopped  short,  swal¬ 
lowed  violently  and  to  a  man  apologized. 

“That’s  all  right — ^you  wouldn’t  know!” 
she  smiled  through  her  tears.  “Where’s 
Wallack — ^Wandering  Harold — you  know?” 

“Wallack?”  the  rancher  exclaimed. 
“Why,  didn’t  you  hear  tell?  He  went  bad. 
He  held  up  the  Falling  Stars,  killed  Lanky 
Dan  Faley  and  headed  down  across  the 
Dry  Basin.  That  was  awful  foolish,  too. 
He  couldn’t  have  gone  worse.  They  picked 


his  track  up  in  the  morning,  and  got  him 
away  do?m  in  the  Happy  Vbion  range. 
He’d  had  a  chance  if  he’d  gone  the  otto 
way,  into  the  junipers  and  over  toward 
railroad.  As  it  was  they  killed  him  at 
that  old  lost  camp.  Sour  Wells.” 

“They  killed  Harold!”  she  bit  her  lip. 
“He  held  up  the  Falling  Stars!  And  they 
killed  him — ” 

“He  had  about  forty  pounds  of  silver 
and  gold  on  him.  Everybody  got  his 
money  back  but  Lanky  Dan  Faley.  He 
was  killed  up.  They’re  buried  now  to¬ 
gether,  down  at  Dulcet.” 

“I  see,  uh-huh!”  she  nodded.  “I  didn’t 
know  atout  it —  I  kind-a  wanted  to  find 
Harold.  You  see,  he  sort-a  helped  me  to 
come  back — go  straight.” 

She  burst  into  tears.  The  outfit  stood 
awkwardly  around,  and  when  she  asked 
them  to  carry  her  into  Dulcet  they  com¬ 
plied  with  alacrity.  She  wept  some  more 
on  the  Boot  Hill  graves.  She  had  a  stone 
put  up  to  mark  them.  She  had  worked  for 
Lanky  Dan — apparently  she  had  loved 
Harold  Wallack.  Then  she  went  back  to 
Nebraska. 

“I  bet  they  feel  better!”  somebody  said. 
“I  know  I  would,  a  woman  shedding  tears 
on  my  grave!” 
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zA  Chapter  from  the  History  of  the  Great  Iv  ar 


By  ARED 

Five  men  sat  grouped  tensely  around 
a  massive,  carve'l  reading  table  of 
Circassian  walnut  in  the  elegant  sa¬ 
lon  of  a  somberly  magnificent  white 
chateau  in  the  environs  of  Meaux.  Four 
of  them  smoked  incessantly  and  regaled 
themselves  froril  time  to  time  with  a  sip 
of  cognac  of  rare  label.  The  fifth  man, 
who  sat  slightly  apart,  watched  them  with 
greedy  eyes  each  time  they  raised  their 
glasses,  but  without  being  invited  to  share 
in  their  hospitality. 

The  whole  setting  suggested  a  game  of 
chance  of  some  sort,  since  it  was  long  after 
midnight  and  there  was  no  ^irit  of  con¬ 
viviality  in  the  air;  and  the  wear>’,  strained 
faces  of  the  players  hinted  at  a  contest  that 
was  long  drawn  out,  and  perh^s  for  high 
stakes.  But  there  was  nothing  in  their 
maimer  or  words  that  told  of  the  titanic 
struggle  in  which  they  were  really  engaged 
— a  staggering  game  of  wits  in  which  the 
world  itself  was  the  stakes. 

“My  tongue  would  not  be  offended  at 
a  glass  of  your  cognac,  since  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  to  be  had,”  the  fifth  man  at  the 
t^ble  said  lightly,  as  the  others  raised  their 
glasses  again.  He  had  said  this  same  thing 


WHITE 

several  times  before  during  the  night,  al¬ 
ways  adding  depreciatingly:  “Of  course, 
the  best  of  your  French  vintage  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  worst  of  our  Rhine- 
lands  product.” 

One  of  the  four  men  sneered.  “It  would 
be  a  sacrilege  to  let  such  beverage  pass 
your  lips,”  he  said  caustically.  “Much 
like  giving  the  nectar  of  the  gods  to  the 
devU.” 

Three  o’clock  in  the  morning  chimed 
melodiously  in  the  village  beyond.  This 
game  had  been  dragging  on  now  for  twenty 
hours.  The  four  men  who  smoked  and 
sipped  cognac  to  quicken  their  wits  were 
not  the  same  ones  that  had  started  in  the 
beginning  of  this  contest  with  the  lone 
fifth  man.  They  were  the  last  of  three  re¬ 
lays  of  fresh  players  who  had  come  to  the 
table  in  those  wracking  twenty  hours. 
They  wore,  as  did  those  who  had  preceeded 
them,  the  uniforms  and  insignia  of  the 
French  army  intelligence  service.  .\t  times 
when  the  fifth  man  nodded  in  weariness, 
one  of  them  shook  him  to  keep  him  wide 
awake.  The  fifth  man  wore  the  dull  fog- 
green  of  the  Prussian  grenadiers. 

Locked  in  the  Prusian  officer’s  brain 
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was  the  priceless  military  secret  for  which 
they  played.  It  was  a  secret  that  con- 
troUed  the  destiny  of  races.  If  the  German 
kept  his  secret  in  detail  and  let  no  unwise 
word  escape  his  lips,  this  very  chateau,  by 
reason  of  its  proximity  to  Paris,  might  be¬ 
come  the  headquarters  of  a  German  corps 
or  field  army  within  a  fortnight.  That 
would  mean  the  doom  of  Paris — the  Prus¬ 
sian  objective  in  this  last  gigantic  and 
frenzied  push  which  had  brought  them 
through  the  Allied  defences  on  up  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Marne  itself.  And  with  Paris 
in  the  mad  Kaiser’s  hands,  who  could  say 
what  was  in  store  for  the  world! 

If  the  four  could  wrest  a  part  of  his 
secret  away  from  him,  or  trick  him  out  of 
fragments  of  information  that  could  be 
pieced  together  into  even  a  vague  outline 
of  the  German  military  plan,  it  might  show 
the  certain  way  tc^forestall  the  impending 
Teuton  avalanche,  and  save  the  map  of 
the  world  from  vandal  hands.  In  this  vital 
hour,  while  the  game  went  quietly  on  in 
the  white  chateau,  the  Prussian  hordes 
were  halted  just  beyond  the  gateway  of  the 
Marne,  a  brief  ride  distant,  gathering  their 
force  for  some  tremendous  blow  while  the 
world  held  its  breath  and  tried  in  vain  to 
penetrate  the  ominous  veil  of  mystery  that 
cloaked  the  Frankenstein. 

Through  those  twenty  grilling  hours, 
since  his  capture  on  staff  reconnoissance  on 
the  Allied  bank  of  the  River  Marne,  Leut- 
nant  von  Fessler  had  matched  hh  wits 
against  the  flower  of  the  French  military 
intelligence  service  fearlessly,  and  with  a 
noisy  belief  in  his  own  proud  superiority 
as  a  Prussian.  He  disdained  the  refuge  of 
discreet  silence.  At  times  he  became  al¬ 
most  garrulous,  meeting  their  combined 
attacks  noisily,  railing  and  jeering  at  them 
each  time  th^  laid  some  deft  trap  for  him. 

But  not  one  word  of  useful  information 
did  he  let  escape  his  lips.  From  far  and 
near  the  most  experienced  of  the  French 
operators  had  been  drawn  in  for  a  part  in 
this  military  third  degree.  Oflicers  who 
were  expert  in  forcing  unwilling  tongues — 
in  patcUng  little  fragments  and  scraps  of- 
seemingly  harmless  information  into  a  co¬ 
herent  and  important  disclosure.  Leutnant 
von  Fessler  only  continued  to  laugh  at 
their  best  laid  plans  to  trick  him  into  a  be¬ 
trayal  of  his  priceless  secrets. 

The  four  men  faced  failure — failure  as 
complete  as  that  of  those  who  had  pre¬ 


ceded  them  in  the  inquisition.  Three 
o’clock  found  them  at  the  end  of  their  re¬ 
sources  with  only  another  futile  hour  in 
which  to  work.  At  four  o’clock  they  must 
report  the  results  of  their  operations.  At 
that  hour,  if  they  had  accomplished  noth¬ 
ing,  they  were  to  be  relieved. 

Colonel  de  Foret,  their  chief,  who  waited 
their  report  in  the  great  reception  room 
across  the  chateau  that  served  as  military 
headquarters,  had  hinted  that  some  other 
plan  must  be  found  if  the  intelligence  ser¬ 
vice  failed.  This  Prussian  was  not  to  be 
left  in  triumph  so  long  as  there  was  a 
human  possibility  of  tapping  the  recesses 
of  his  brain  and  dragging  forth  informa¬ 
tion  that  might  save  the  civilized  world. 
An  officer  of  the  German  Army  staff,  who  ^ 
must  know  all,  was  not  to  be  interviewed 
every  day. 

France  had  paid  a  rare  price  for  him— 
four  human  lives.  A  French  lieutenant  of 
infantry  and  three  of  his  poilus  of  the 
patrol  which  had  taken  the  Prussian.  The 
French  patrol  might  have  killed  Leutnant 
von  Fessler  and  ^red  those  lives.  But 
they  had  rushed  the  German’s  blazing 
Luger  without  sending  a  shot  in  return, 
taking  the  red  loss  of  half  their  number  in 
order  that  they  might  come  to  the  grapple 
and  carry  him  back  alive  with  his  black 
secret.  The  line  had  done  its  work  well. 
The  staff  must  not  fail! 

CTNANT  VON  FESSLER  laughed 
contemptuously  as  one  of  the  four 
shook  him  again  when  he  nodded. 
“Ha,  you  think  to  break  me  down  by  fa¬ 
tigue,”  he  cried.  “You  forget  that  Prus¬ 
sian  blood  flows  in  my  veins.  We  are  true 
to  the  Fatherland  even  in  death.” 

He  roused  himself  under  the  stimulus 
of  this  proud  thought,  and  stood  up  to 
raise  an  imaginary  glass  above  his  head, 
inviting  the  four  to  join  him  with  their 
real  cognac. 

“The  day  approaches,”  he  boasted.  “Dcr 
Tag!  You  cannot  escape  destiny — no,  not 
even  if  I  tell  you  all  I  know.  So  come, 
drink — Deutchland  iiber  allesl'* 

The  French  officers  flushed  angrily  but 
held  their  tempers  in  check.  The  stakes 
in  this  game  were  too  high  for  empty  re¬ 
sentment.  Besides  it  had  come  to  them 
vaguely  in  the  long  hours  of  this  struggle 
that  their  one  hope  of  gaining  useful  in¬ 
formation  lay  in  the  eternal  noisy  boast- 
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iag  of  this  arrogant  Junker  wit^  his  dis¬ 
torted  Captain  Revere,  the  senicM*  of 
tbem,  renewed  the  attack  adroitly.  ' 

“Never  will  you  get  any  farther  this  year 
.-our  armies  have  you  blocked  on  the 
Marne,”  the  French  officer  baited  him. 

“This  year  we  shall  prevail — I  wager  my 
Hie  upon  it,”  Leutnant  von  Fessler  boasted. 

“Perhaps  in  your  insufferable  bragga¬ 
docio  you  would  like  us  to  believe  you  will 
be  in  Paris  before  this  month  of  July  is 
ended,”  the  captain  persisted. 

“This  month,  jaT  affirmed  the  Teuton. 
“Again  I  wager  nqr  life  upon  it,  my  life 
against  a  Froidi  centime — and  I  will  be 
■y  own  executioner  before  your  very  eyes 
if  I  lose  the  wager.” 

“Your  Prussian  Frankenstein  shall  be 
dushed  before  this  new  week  is  half  over 
—what  wager  have  you  for  that!”  snapped 
the  Frenchman  hotly. 

Leutnant  von  Fessler  sat  down  and  gave 
a  short,  mocking  laugh.  “You  cannot  get 
your  troubled  minds  off  your  business,”  he 
accused  the  other.  “Well  do  you  know 
that  you  cannot  attack — ^you  must  act  de- 
fensivdy.  So  it  is  information  you  want. 
Next  you  will  want  me  to  wager  on  the 
hour  of  our  attack.  Such  stupid  tricks 
you  lay  for  me.” 

He  stretched  himself  and  yawned.  “Not 
one  useftd  word  shall  you  learn  from  me,” 
he  shouted.  “I  know  much — I  tell  noth¬ 
ing.  No — ^you  waste  your  time.  You 
learn  nothing — not  even  if  you  could  re¬ 
vive  the  ancient  pleasantry  of  stringing  me 
up  by  the  thumbs  and  burning  out  my 
eyes  with  a  white  iron.  I  am  Prussian. 
We  are  destined  to  rule  over — ” 

The  bells  chimed  four  o’clock  of  the  ne^ 
day.  Four  o’clock  zmd  failure.  The  four 
French  officers  arose  to  go.  Leutnant  von 
Fessler  had  become  defiant.  They  were 
no  nearer  to  success  than  when  th^  com¬ 
menced  with  him  at  midnight.  They  filed 
out  of  the  room  silently,  heavy  of  heart, 
and  reported  to  the-headquarters  in  the 
great  reception  hall  across  the  chateau. 
The  room  was  filled  with  French  officers 
of  the  intelligence  service  who  arose  with 
tense  expectation  to  hear  their  report.  Col¬ 
onel  de  Foret  came  forward  eagerly. 

“What  have  you  learned?”  he  demanded. 

“We  have  learned  nothing,  my  Colonel,” 
reported  Captain  Revere  dejectedly.  “I 
fear  we  have  only  fired  his  stubborn  pride 
b  outwitting  us.” 
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The  coloDel’s  face  fdl.  He  glanced  at 
his  watch  and  began  p>acii^  the  floor. 

Captain  Revere  broke  forth  in  sudden 
passkm.  “The  insulting  boche  defied  us  to 
string  him  up  by  the  fingers,”  he  exclaimed. 
“I  am  fpr  taking  him  at  his  word.  Our 
situation  is  desperate  and  it  would  be  no 
worse  thing  th^  those  Juidcers  would  do 
if— ” 

“You  forget  yourself.  Captain,”  Colonel 
de  Foret  ranked  the  young  officer.  “I 
fear  you  are  overwrought  to  think  of  such 
a  thing.” 

“But  if  it  will  make  him  talk — an3rthing 
is  justified  in  this — ” 

Colonel  de  Foret  turned  upon  the  Cap¬ 
tain  testily.  “It  would  not  make  the  fel¬ 
low  talk,”  he  said  sharply.  “I  am  sur¬ 
prised  that  you  show  so  small  a  knowledge 
of  men.  That  kind  would  only  howl  de¬ 
fiance  at  you  with  his  d)ring  breath — even 
were  it  not  unthinkable  to  put  him  to  the 
test.” 

“Then  we  are  without  hope — without 
hope,  and  the  secret  that  will  save  France 
right  here  within  our  grasp,”  moaned  Cap¬ 
tain  Revere. 

The  colonel  glanced  significantly  at  his 
wrist  watch  again  and  resumed  a  nervous 
pacing  of  the  room. 

“There  renuiins  a  hope,”  he  announced 
solenmly.  “I  have  sait  to  Paris  for  the 
elder  Le  Ourq.  He  should  arrive  here  at 
the  chateau  by  automobile  at  almost  any 
minute.” 

II 

COURQ!  The  name  had  a  strangely 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  weary 
group  of  officers  in  the  room.  Severd 
of  them  started  sharply  at  mention  of  the 
name.  It  came  to  their  minds  instantly 
why  the  acute  Colonel  de  Foret  had  sent 
for  M.  Le  Ourq.  The  greatest  psychiatrist 
m  all  Europe.  Few  there  were  in  France 
who  cfid  not  know  of  the  uncaimy  feats  of 
this  great  brain  specialist  before  the  war 
in  searching  the  unwilling^  minds  of  in¬ 
famous  criminals  and  drawing  from  them 
bits  of  information  that,  pie^  together, 
led  to  their  later  downfall  and  confession. 

However  Le  Ourq  was  not  a  soldier.  Not 
even  in  his  youth  had  he  served  with  the 
levies,  and  so  he  knew  nothing  of  the  art 
of  war.  There  was  the  report  about  that 
he  had  performed  invaluable  service  to 
his  country — for  which  he  wore  the  cross 
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of  the  Legion  d’Honneur,  pinned  upon  his 
breast  by  Joffre  himself  a^ter-  the  first 
Manre.  But  what  possible  service  could 
he  have  performed?  Even  the  officers  of 
the  intelligence  service  often  wondered  at 
this  and  found  themselves  baffled. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  the  question  of 
what  he  might  be  able  to  do  with  their  un¬ 
willing  Teuton  guest  that  gripped  the  emo¬ 
tion  of  the  officers  when  they  heard  Le 
Ourq  was  coming.  They  were  struck  by 
the  monstrous  whim  of  war  that  brought 
him  here  now  to  interview  this  man,  the 
hideous  impropriety  of  it,  even  though  his 
coming  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  The 
young  officer  who  was  killed  at  the  head  of 
his  patrol  in  capturing  the  German  officer 
was  a  Le  Ourq — the  only  son  of  M.  Le 
Ourq  himself. 

Captain  Revere,  who  a  moment  before 
had  been  advocating  a  return  to  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  medieval  inquisition,  raised  his 
hands  in  horror. 

“But  it  is  impossible,  is  it  not,  that 
Monsieur  Le  Ourq  can  command  his  senses 
while  facing  this  Prussian  who  only  yester¬ 
day  cruelly  shot  down  his  beloved  son!” 
he  protest^.  - 

“It  is  for  France,”  said  Colonel  de  Foret, 
grimly. 

“I^  impulse  will  be  to  strangle  the 
wretch,”  broke  in  a  gray  haired  comman¬ 
dant  passionately.  “I  fear,  as  one  who  has 
suffered  the  loss  of  five  sons  in  battle,  that 
you  ask  much  of  M.  Le  Ourq  at  a  time 
when  his  tragedy  so  freshly  weighs  upon 
his  mind.” 

“In  this  hour  duty  must  come  above  all 
things,”  the  colonel  averred. 

“But,  my  Colonel,”  persisted  the  grizzled 
commandant,  “do  you  not  forget  that  M. 
Le  Ourq  is  not  a  soldier  and  has  not  a 
soldier’s  discipline?  Does  it  not  follow, 
also,  that  he  lacks  the  military  knowledge 
to  get  from  this  prisoner  the  information 
we  seek,  even  though  he  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  the  wretch  to  talk  where  we  failed? 
In  forcing  Monsieur  to  this  trying  ordeal, 
are  we  not  wasting  our  own  precious  time 
on  a  very  slender  chance?” 

Colonel  de  Foret’s  face  set.  “I  do  not 
overstate  when  I  say  it  was  Monsieur, 
more  than  any  one  other  man,  who  stopped 
the  first  German  armies  on  the  Marne,” 
he  exclaimed  earnestly.  “Tonight  he  has 
an  even  greater  duty  before  him.  He  will 
rise  above  himself!” 


THE  officers  stood  gaping  at  tbdr 
chief,  amazement,  incr^ulity  in 
every  face.  “It  was  Joffre  who  com¬ 
manded  on  the  Marne,”  they  reminded 
him,  almost  in  protest. 

“Joffre,  yes,”  said  Colonel  de  Foret 
“But  who  a  greater  counsellor  than  Mod-  ! 
sieur  le  docteur!  I  will  tell  you — ^tbou^  I 
it  must  remain  a  sworn  secret  within  our  i 
own  group-^that  it  was  Le  Ourq  who 
counselled  that  audacious  counter  attack 
that  stopped  the  Germans  when  they  first 
came  towards  Paris. 

“No,  he  is  not  a  strategist,”  the  colonel 
went  on  with  mounting  fervor.  “He  is  not 
a  soldier.  He.  knows  nothing  of  war.  But 
he  knows  men — knows  their  minds — and 
it  is  minds  that  direct  wars — that  wage 
wars.  Guns  and  the  masses  of  men  who 
carry  guns  are  only  the  pawns. 

“It  was  Monsieur’s  mission  to  read  the 
faces  of  the  great  German  commanders  and 
disclose  to  our  generals  the  weaknesses  of 
the  leaders  who  were  their  foemen,”  the 
colonel  went  on.  “Is  not  the  will  of  the 
commander  the  will  of  his  army?  Are 
not  his  weaknesses  their  weaknesses — his 
mistakes  their  mistakes?  When  the  com¬ 
mander  falls  into  a  black  panic  at  the 
threat  of  his  precious  reputation — ^what  is 
there  left  for  his  men  but  to  follow  his 
orders  and  abandon  the  lands  they  have 
paid  for  with  their  blood?” 

The  colonel  lighted  a  cigarette  and  blew 
a  ring  of  ^oke  at  the  walls  explosively. 

“Never  shall  I  forget  those  words  of 
Monsieur  le  docteur!”  he  exclaimed.  “In 
those  black  hours  when  Wilhelm’s  armies 
were  rushing  down  upon  Paris — just  as 
they  are  preparing  to  do  again  this  very 
month — ^what  miracle  could  stop  them? 
Had  they  not  snapped  our  best  regiments 
like  so  many  twigs? 

“  ‘They  fatten  only  upon  success,’  Mon¬ 
sieur  told  us.  Ah,  but  there  is  great  depth 
to  those  words.  For  days  Monsieur  had 
been  sitting  at  headquarters  doing  nothing 
more  but  stare  at  photographs  of  the 
Kaiser’s  generals.  I  thought,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  his  theory  that  of  an  empty  dreamer 
who  knew  nothing  of  war  when  he  first 
spoke  his  conclusions.  Arrogant  pride  was 
their  common  weakness,  he  said  to  us.  The 
weakness  of  all  of  them — those  Junkers. 
It  was  all  that  their  brains  were  warped 
by  the  toxin  of  arrogance  and  mad  ambi¬ 
tion — an  insane  belief  in  their  own  destiny 
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as  supermen.  They  wen  drunk  with 
power  and  the  lu^t  of  more  power — and 
only  the  wine  of  success  and  adnbtion 
could  keep  them  moving  ahead  in  their 
distorted  dream  of  claiming  the  whole 
world. 

“He  gave  us  the  antidote.  Reverses 
would  sober  them.  Let  the  grim  specter 
of  defeat  but  leer  around  tire  comer  at 
them  and  it  would  teach  them  caution. 
They  were  weaklings  at  heart — unwilling 
'to  risk  their  proud  dream  of  empire  too 
far.  It  was  because  they  would  not  take 
chances  too  great  with  their  own  precious 
reputations — not  a  single  one  of  them. 
Only  in  the  red  hours  of  success,  of  unfail¬ 
ing  victory,  were  they  terrible  and  to  be 
feared.  Then  they  would  rush  wildly  on, 
with  no  thought  of  murderous  losses  in 
their  fighting  ranks,  striving  at  all  costs — 
short  of  the  risk  of  person^  reputation — 
for  some  dazzling  new  goal  such  as  Amiens 
or  Paris. 

“Have  not  Monsieur’s  words  been  proven 
fully!”  Colonel  de  Foret  demanded.  “When 
•  Marshal  Joffre  threw  in  the  full  weight  of 
our  last  precious  reserves  and  checked  those 
Junkers  for  the  moment,  did  they  not 
weaken  before  this  amaring  military  im¬ 
pertinence  of  our.  intrepid  leader?  Did 
they  not  turn  their  backs  again  to  the  west 
the  instant  their  Junker  brains  were  not 
inflamed  by  the  wine  of  mad  success — . 
turn  back  to  wait  for  a  better  day — a 
heaven-ser\^  day  of  destiny?  Who  will 
question  fall  of  Paris  had  the  armies 
of  our  enemies  been  firmly  led  by  men  of 
strong  purpose  instead  of  by  those  Junker 
madnren  whose  every  thought  and  act  was 
shaped  by  insolent  pride  and  disordered 
ambition!” 

Colonel  de  Foret’s  voice  suddenly  low¬ 
ered  without  losing  its  vibrant  intensity. 
“And  the  great  Le  Onrq  since  then  has 
ferreted  deep  into  the  minds  of  our  enemies 
and  he  has  found  a  whole  nation  under 
the  poisonous  spell  of  that  Junker  malady. 
Mon  Diem — a  whole  people  mad  with  an 
obsession  of  grandeur — ^with  a  disordered 
ego  that  is  swollen  like  the  liver  of  a  silly 
goose  fattened  on  corn  at  the  stake  by 
those  who  make  paU  de  foie  gras.  More 
— Monsieur  has  found  the  certain  cure — 
the  return  of  reason.  He  has  found  why 
our  enemies  can  never  succeed,  and  that 
knowledge  will  save  France — for  he  has 
shown  us — ” 


TH£  distant  wtur  of  motors  caught 
the  colonel’s  ear  and  he  broke  off 
abruptly  to  jerk  his  wrist  watch  be¬ 
fore  his  eye.  The  others,  hanging  breath¬ 
lessly  on  his  every  word,  did  not  catch 
the  sound  until  the  approach  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  to  the  chateau  became  unmistak¬ 
able. 

“It  must  be  the  car  that  brings  Monsieur 
Le  Ourq  from  Paris,”  exclaimed  the  col¬ 
onel,  controlling  his  excitement  with  an 
effort.  “If  so,  he  has  come  swiftly,  well 
knowing  the  desperation  of  the  hour.” 

A  moment  later  there  entered  the  room 
a  large  man  in  civilian  attire,  the  ribbon 
of  the  Legion  d’Honncur  at  the  lapel  of  his 
coat.  M,  Le  Ourq,  no  matter  what  his 
other  achievements  in  medicine,  had  not 
mastered  the  secret  of  keeping  down  his 
own  gross  weight.  He  might  have  been 
a  huridred  pounds  overweight  for  his  height 
of  six  feet — a  mountain  of  a  man  whose 
avoirduptm  and  waddling  gait  must  have 
made  him  an  absurd  figure  in  uniform. 

But  Monsieur’s  head  and  face  at  once 
drew  attention  away  from  his  stuffy  figure. 
His  head  was  large  and  unusualfy  broad 
and  high  at  the  forehead.  His  face  was 
impressive  by  reason  of  the  dignity  and 
repose  of  his  well  formed  features  and  the 
steady,  rnremotional  quality  of  his  large, 
extrao^inary  gray  eyes. 

If  the  group  of  officers  had  expected  to 
see  a  man  broken  by  the  ravages  of  grief, 
they  were  able  to  discern  no  outward  evi¬ 
dence  of  stress  in  Monsieur’s  face  and 
manner.  His  eyes — distended,  protruding 
eyes  which  no  man  ever  forgot — gave  no 
hint  of  what  was  going  on  behind  them 
unless  it  were  complete  serenity.  They 
were  calm,  cold,  professional  eyes,  without 
being  repellent;  the  eyes  of  a  remarkably 
balanced  mind  that  held  emotions  and  feel¬ 
ings  in  complete  subjugation  when  there 
was  work  to  be  done. 

“I  am  here  at  your  request,  my  Colonel,” 
Monsieur  Le  Ourq  address^  the  senior 
officer  simply,  bowing  slightly  to  the  group 
of  officers  had  snapped  involuntarily 
to  the  military  salute  the  moment  he  ap¬ 
peared  before  them. 

“You  have  arrived  in  good  time — al¬ 
though  I  am  unhappy  that  I  did  not  send 
for  you  sooner,”  replied  Colonel  de  Foret. 

matter  of  the  very  gravest  importance 
has  arisen — one  in  which  you  alone  can 
be  of  service.” 
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M.  Le  Ourq  laid  aside  his  hat  with  a 
ponderous  deliberation  that  relieved  the 
high  tension  in  the  room.  He  inquired 
calmly  if  the  officers  would  not  be  seated. 

“It  will  give  me  profound  satisfaction  if 
I  can  be  of  the  slightest  service,”  he  told 
the  colonel  when  be  had  seated  himself. 
“What  is  it  you  would  have  me  do?” 

“You  must  learn  for  us  the  day  and  hour 
of  the  impending  German  drive  upon  Paris 
— the  form  of  the  attack — such  other  de¬ 
tails  as  you  can  give  us,”  Colonel  de  Foret 
exclaim^.  “With  that  information,  our 
armies  can  break  them  again  with  certainty 
and  start  them  back  towards  the  Rhine.” 

“But  just  how  am  I  to  p)erform  this  re¬ 
markable  feat?”  M.  Le  Ourq  inquired 
soberly.  “I  have  my  limitations — and 
know  nothing  of  military  intelligence  op¬ 
erations.” 

“The  information  is  all  here  in  this  very 
chateau,”  said  Colonel  de  Foret.  “It  is 
locked  in  the  brain  of  a  stubborn  officer  of 
the  Prussian  grenadiers  whom  we  hold 
prisoner.” 

M.  Le  Ourq  started  imperceptibly.  “It 
is  the  fellow  who — ?”  he  began,  without 
emotion. 

“The  same  one,”  broke  in  Colonel  de 
Foret,  suddenly  ill  at  ease.  “Monsieur, 
permit  me  to  tender  to  you  our  deepest 
sympathy  in  your  great  loss.  It  was  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  we  brought  you 
here  to  face  this  wretch  who  shot  down 
your  brave  son.  But  for  twenty  hours 
have  we  grilled  him  without  learning  any¬ 
thing  of  what  we  must  know.  We  had  no 
alternative  than  to  send  for  you.” 

No  flicker  of  feeling  showed  in  Mon¬ 
sieur’s  immobile  face.  He  remained  silent 
for  some  moments.  “It  is  a  time  when  we 
must  think  only  of  our  duty  to  France,” 
he  said  finally,  in  the  collected  voice  of 
one  who  expounds  a  mere  axiom. 

“Monsieur  is  no  less  gallant  than  his 
noble  son,”  Colonel  de  Foret  exclaimed. 
“After  all,  it  was  your  son’s  sacrifice  that 
gave  us  this  prisoner,  and  if  now  you.  Mon¬ 
sieur,  can  give  us  his  secrets — will  it  be 
too  much  to  say  that  the  name  of  Le  Ourq 
has  saved  France?” 

“Please  to  lay  before  me  such  facts  as 
you  possess,”  responded  M.  Le  Ourq, 
abruptly. 

T^  colonel  sketched  in  first  the  military 
rituation,  then  the  results  obtained  from 
questioning  of  the  Prussian  officer,  conclud¬ 


ing  with  a  simple  outline  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  needed  by  the  French  high  commaod, 
M.  Le  Ourq  listened  without  comment  and 
went  patiently  over  the  battle  maps  and 
the  brief  reports  of  the  officers  who  had 
examined  the  captive. 

“We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Germans  are  on  the  verge  of  launch, 
ing  another  great  drive  in  a  last  desperate 
trial  at  Paris, Colonel  de  Foret  concluded. 
“For  a  month  they  have  been  gathering 
their  forces  above  Chateau  Thierry  since 
their  plunge  through  the  British  armies. 
Surprise  is  their  greatest  weapon — surprise 
and  the  success  that  follows  a  surprise 
attack.  If  we  can  learn  their  attack  day 
and  check  their  main  blow  for  a  single 
day,  they  will  not  have  what  you  call  the 
wine  of  success  to  drive  them  on — and 
then  our  armies  can  counter-attack  with  the 
aid  of  the  Americans.” 

“You  got  not  one  bit  of  information 
from  the  leutnant  in  twenty  hours  of  ques¬ 
tioning?”  - 

“Nothing,  Monsieur,”  the  colonel  con¬ 
fessed.  “All  we  did,  I  fear,  was  to  confirm 
the  fellow’s  arrogant  belief  in  his  own  Prus¬ 
sian  superiority.  Each  time  we  set  a  trap 
for  him,  he  would  see  it  at  once  and  break 
into  insulting  raillery  that  was  so  provoking  ^ 
our  younger  officers  had  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  their  hands  from  his  throat.” 

“Good!”  exclaimed  M.  Le  Ourq  sharply. 
“I  mean — it  is  good  that  he  does  not  hide 
himself  in  silence  but  depends  wholly  upon 
the  sharpness  of  his  Prussian  intellect.  A 
very  conceited  man  is  always  a  very  weak 
man  if  you  can  but  detect  his  vital  weak¬ 
ness — just  as  a  nation  swollen  by  mad  con¬ 
ceit  is  most  vulnerable.  Have  you  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  sleep?” 

“If  he  has  slept  it  is  only  within  the 
past  half  hour  since  we  have  left  him 
alone.  Our  officers  were  under  orders  to 
keep  him  awake — and  now  he  must  be  very 
tired.” 

“You  may  take  me  to  him  at  once,” 
Moftsieur  directed.  “I  would  prefer  to  be 
with  him  alone.” 

Ill 

Monsieur  le  ourq  crossed  the 

great  salon  silently  and  seated 
himself  at  the  massive  carved 
table  of  Circassian  walnut  for  his  role  in 
the  game.  The  prisoner,  who  sat  nodding 
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at  the  table,  awakened  with  a  start  at  the 
creak  of  Monsieur’s  chair;  but  at  sight  of 
a  mere  civilian  his  nose  rose  in  unfeigned 
disgust. 

Monsieur  studied  Leutnant  von  Fessler 
intently  without  appearing  to  do  so.  He 
saw  a  man  of  per^ps  thirty,  well  built 
and  healthy  but  with  high  color  in  his 
acquiline,  typically  Prussian  face.  The 
officer  was  plainly  of  the  Prussian  mili¬ 
tary  caste,  a  fact  betrayed  by  the  arrogant 
set  of  his  mouth  and  the  sinister  glint  of 
the  insolent  blue  eyes.  Monsieur’s  prac¬ 
ticed  eye  noted  the  minor  lines  and  details 
of  the  officer’s  face  with  growing  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  particularly  the  tell-tale  mouth 
with  its  thin,  uneven  upper  lip  set  close 
above  a  lower  lip  that  was  thick  and  pen¬ 
dulous.  The  mouth,  despite  its  arrogant 
set,  betrayed  to  Monsieur  a  certain  un¬ 
conquerable  weakness  that  the  intelligence 
officers  must  have  overlooked,  or  failed  to 
recognize. 

“So  they’ve  run  out  of  brains  in  the 
army  and  are  sending  civilians  to  match 
wits  with  me?”  sneered  the  officer,  pres¬ 
ently.  “You  will  fare  no  better  than  did 
they.  I  am  Prussian  and  not  to  be  tricked 
by  you  silly  French.  Very  soon  you  French 
shall  pay  for  your  lack  of  hospitality  to 
me,  a  Prussian  officer.” 

Making  no  reply.  Monsieur  Le  Ourq 
arose  and  left  the  room,  closing  the  door 
gently  behind  him.  He  had  made  his  plan 
of  attack  and  now  set  about  carrying  out 
its  details. 

“I  came  to  ask  if  you  have  given  the 
prisoner  food?”  he  addressed  Colonel  de 
Foret. 

“Not  since  dinner  of  last  evening — and 
then  very  little,”  replied  the  colonel. 

“Excellent,”  commented  Monsieur.  “Has 
he  been  given  wine  or  other  drink?”  _ 

Colonel  de  Foret  turned  in  inquiry  to 
the  officers  who  had  spent  the  night  in 
turns  with  Leutnant  von  Fessler.  It 
seemed  such  an  unimportant  point. 

“Not  one  drop,”  spoke  up  Captain 
Revere  feelingly.  “He  even  lowered  his 
abominable  pride  and  asked  for  a  glass  of 
our  cognac.  It  would  be  a  sacrilege  to  give 
French  ^vintages  to — ” 

“Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  secure  for 
me  at  once,”  Monsieur  requested  of 
Colonel  de  Foret,  “some  half  dozen  large 
bottles  of  a  very  select  cognac.  You  may 
have  it  delivered  to  me  at  the  salon.” 
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“It  shall  be  brought  to  you  without  de¬ 
lay,”  replied  the  colonel.  “The  cellars  of 
the  chateau  are  well  stocked.” 

“One  other  request.”  Monsieur  looked 
at  his  watch.  “It  is  now  five  o’clock,  less 
ten  minutes.  At  ten  minutes  after  the 
hour  of  five,  I  request  that  you  gather  your 
officers  and  make  much  noise,  as  of  great 
rejoicing,  so  that  you  can  be  heard  in  the 
salon.  Let  this  continue  for  some  mo¬ 
ments,  and  be  repeated  briefly  from  time 
to  time.” 

“An  odd  request,”  commented  Colonel 
de  Foret.  “But  it  shall  be  done  exactly  as 
you  direct.” 


MLE  ourq  returned  at  once  to 
the  salon  and  resumed  his  seat 
•  at  the  massive  table,  taking  no 
note  of  the  nodding  Prussian  officer  and 
saying  nothing  to  him.  The  two  sat  thus 
in  silence  for  some  time  until  the  Prussian 
finally  fell  fast  asleep.  Monsieur  prodded 
him  gently  with  his  walking  stick  across 
the  table. 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  this?”  the  offi¬ 
cer  demanded  angrily,  awakening  with  a 
start.  “I  am  entitled  to  the  ordinary  cour¬ 
tesies  of  a  gentleman.” 

“I  meant  no  offense,”  Monsieur  told  him 
mildly.  “My  instructions  are  that  I  keep 
you  awake.” 

“Ha,  I  have  worn  them  down!”  Leut¬ 
nant  von  Fessler  exclaimed.  “Must  they 
go  for  sleep  before  they  match  their  wits 
once  more  with  mine?”  His  eyes  gleamed 
proudly  at  this  flattering  thought.  “Twenty 
hours  I  sat  with  them,  even  though  they 
came  in  relays,”  he  boasted.  “They  will 
get  nothing  from  me,  no  matter  how  many 
hours  of  sleep  they  rob  me  of  in  their  foul 
inquisition.” 

“You  wrong  them — they  are  hard  at 
work,  and  not  asleep,”  said  Monsieur  Le 
Ourq.  “They  have  great  plans  upon  which 
they  must  spend  their  time  and  so  they 
awakened  me  to  keep  watch  over  you.” 

“Great  plans!”  sneered  the  Prussian. 
“Plans  for  their  retreat  perhaps?  France 
very  shortly  will  be  in  better  hands.  I 
will  then  have  redress  for  the  humiliation 
of  being  poked  by  a  civilian  while  asleep.” 

“Germany  is  lost,”  rejoined  Monsieur 
quietly.  “Her  secrets  are  in  our  hands. 
Your  cause  is  lost — and  soon  such  of  you 
as  are  left  will  flee  in  ruin  back  across  the 
Rhine.” 
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,  Laitnant  von  Fessler  laughed  aloud,  a 
laugh  of  derision.  “So,”  he  roared,  “that 
is  your  game.  You  are  here  to  trap  me. 
Your  military  intelligence  has  failed  and 
they  have  sent  for  you.  I  take  it  you  must 
be  some  sort  of  a  secret  service  civilian  in 
the  service  of  the  government  Let  me 
remind  you  again  that,  you  deal  with  a 
Prussian  gren^er.” 

“1  am  a  doctor,”  responded  M.  Le  Ourq. 
“I  am  not  interested  in  asking  yoa  ques¬ 
tions.  I  am  here  to  keep  you  awake-^d 
myself  at  the  same  time.” 

He  lapsed  into  silence.  An  aged  at¬ 
tendant  of  the  chateau  brought  in  the  bot¬ 
tles  of  cognac  and  placed  them  on  the  floor 
under  an  end  of  the  table,  as  he  had  been 
instructed  to  do.  Monsieur  drew  the  cork 
of  a  bottle,  raised  it  to  his  lips  and  set 
the  bottle  on  the  table  betw^n  them. 

The  Prussian  promptly  took  the  bottle, 
without  asking  permission.  A  mere  civilian 
was  not  to  be  treated  with  the  same  con¬ 
sideration  as  a  French  officer.  He  raised 
it  to  his  lips  and  drank  freely. 

Monsieur  raised  his  hand  in  a  gesture  of 
protest. 

“Not  to  be  compared  with  our  own 
vintages,”  said  Leutnant  von  Fessler,  ig¬ 
noring  the  Frenchman’s  gesture  as  he  re¬ 
turned  the  bottle  to  the  table.  “But  since 
there  is  nothing  better  and  I  must  be  de¬ 
prived  of  my  sleep,  it  is  slightly  better 
than  nothing.” 

“I  did  not  invite  you  to  partake  of  my 
cognac,”  Monsieur  said  caustically. 

“If  3rou  had,  I  should  have  spumed  it,’’ 
leered  the  Prussian,  flushing  angrily  at  the 
affront.  “It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
Prussian  grenadier  to  accept  the  hospitality 
of  a  French  civilian.” 

The  two  men  lapsed  into  strained  silence 
after  this  exchange.  Presently  Monsieur’s 
ponderous  head  fell  slowly  forward  on  his 
chest  and  he  pretended  to  sleep,  not  even 
the  chiming  of  the  hour  of  five  o’clock  re¬ 
calling  him.  At  ten  minutes  after  the 
hour  there  were  the  sounds  of  a  noisy 
demonstration  in  another  part  of  the 
chateau.  Monsieur  roused  himself.  He 
saw  with  satisfaction  that  the  bottle  on 
the  table  ik)W  was  nearly  empty. 

“What  folly  is  that?”  Leutnant  von  Fes¬ 
sler  demanded  thickly,  roused  by  the  in¬ 
congruity  of  revelry  at  a  time  when  the 
fate  of  France  hung  in  the  balance.  “Per¬ 
haps  they  drown  their  sorrows  in  drink.” 


M.  Le  Ourq  raised  his  eyes  to  the  Prus¬ 
sian’s  face  and  saw  that  his  cheeks  were 
flushed  and  his  eyes  aflame  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  cognac  in  his  empty  stomach. 

“They  celebrate  the  end!”  Monsieur  ex¬ 
claimed  jo3rfully.  “It  means  that  the  great 
battle  plans  of  our  enemies  have  fallen 
into  our  hands  and  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  destroy  the  Prussian  armies.” 

"Schw^nkmtd — ^you  lie!”  shouted  the 
leutnant.  “Nothing  can  save  you.  It  is 
destiny  that  the  strong  shall  survive.  It  is 
written  in  the  book  that  we  shall  rule  the 
world.  Nothing  can  prevent  it  any  more 
than  3rou  can  turn  back  the  tides  or  control 
the  winds!” 

The  leutnanfs  eyes  burned  with  pas¬ 
sion,  his  cheeks  flamed,  his  whole  manner 
reflecting  arrogant  defiaiKX.  He  leaped 
from  his  seat  and  began  an  agitated  pacing 
of  the  floor,  walking  stiffly  'and  proudly, 
almost  at  the  goose-step.  Monsieur  smiled 
inwardly  and  drew  the  cork  of  another 
bottle  of  cognac,  placing  the  bottle  on  the 
large  table.  The  Pru^ian  Junker  spirit 
unmasked,  be  reflected. 

“Come,  a  toast  to  the  Kaiser’s  down¬ 
fall!”  Monsieur  proposed  jubilantly,  rais¬ 
ing  the  empty  bottle.  “It  is  inevitable.” 

“A  real  toast!”  rejoined  the  Prussian 
hotly,  seizing  the  other  bottle  and  raising 
it  above  his  bead  with  a  proud  gesture. 
“To  the  downfall  of  the  verdammte 
French.  It  is  even  closer  at  hand.  Deutch- 
land  uber  alles!” 

“To  the  Allied  Armies  that,  before  this 
week  ends,  shall  crush  their  enemies  in 
battle!  Such  is  the  law  of  God,”  proposed 
Monsieur  as  the  Prussian  drank  his  own 
toast  avidly  and  alone. 

Leutnant  von  Fessler  lowered  his  cognac 
in  an  uproar  of  taunting  laughter  and 
pointed  unsteadily  at  the  rays  of  sun 
streaming  in  at  the  window.  Then  he  re¬ 
taliated  with  another  dire  toast — one  that 
upheld  the  honor  of  the  Prussian  cause — 
the  cause  he  must  defend  against  the  in¬ 
sulting  jibes  of  this  low  French  civilian 
who  would  hold  a  respectful  tongue  in  his 
mouth  if  he  but  knew  the  fate  that  was  in 
store  for  him. 

“To  the  Prussian  armies,”  he  raved, 
“that  before  the  sun  of  another  day  shall 
come  triumphantly  down  the  Valley  of  the 
Marne.  Nothing  can  stop  them.  The  die 
is  cast.”  The  leutnant’s  passion  rose  to 
white  heat  as  he  poured  forth  the  defiance 
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of  the  Prussian  Junkers,  caution  swept 
aside,  reason  unseated  by  the  flood  of  ar¬ 
rogant  pride  that  now  raged  unchecked 
within  the  man’s  breast.  “Tonight  shall 
come  our  hour  of  destiny,”  he  shouted  dra¬ 
matically.  “You  shall  know  it  when  it 
comes — ^all  France  shall  hear  it — for  it 
shall  be  ushered  in  by  the  music  of  our 
great  guns.  Ah,  such  a  serenade  as  our 
cannon  shall  give  to  the  hour  of  one  o’clock. 
Set  down  that  hour,  I  tell  you.  It  is  the 
hour  of  destiny — the  hour  of  Friedensturm 
—our  hour  of  peace!  The  greatest  hour 
history  has  recorded.  The  day  shall  see 
our  invincible  grenadiers  leading  the  tri¬ 
umphant  march  to  Paris.  And  when  the 
sun  rises  again — it  will  shine  on  the  broken 
wreckage  of  your  regiments — running  in 
terror  before  our  victorious  generals.  The 
great  Wilhelm  has  ordered  it  himself  and 
what  His  Imperial  Majesty — ” 

He  broke  off  sharply,  as  if  a  flickering 
remnant  of  reason  had  swept  into  his  throl^ 
bing  brain  as  the  mad  burst  of  passion 
spent  itself  for  the  moment.  His  eyes 
started  and  he  leaned  heavily  against  the 
table,  his  hand  pressed  to  his  wet  brow. 
Monsieur  broke  in  quickly,  flinging  at  the 
Prussian  a  new  and  stinging  taunt  to  stir 
the  flood  of  passion.  As  the  officer’s  voice 
rose  angrily  again.  Monsieur  quietly  drew 
the  top  from  a  third  bottle  of  the  ancient 
cognac  and  placed  it  on  the  carved  table. 

The  bells  in  the  village  of  Meaux 
were  chiming  the  hour  of  six  o’clock 
when  M.  Le  Ourq  appeared  quietly 
in  the  great  reception  h^l  across  the  cha¬ 
teau.  Colonel  de  Foret  sensed,  rather  than 
saw  his  approach,  and  sprang  from  the 
chair  in  which  he  had  been  dozing.  With 
the  other  officers  he  hurried  to  Monsieur, 
trying  vainly  to  read  success  or  failure  in 
the  placid  face. 

“What  news — what  news  do  you  bring 
us!”  exclaimed  the  colonel,  unable  to  hold 
back  his  impatience. 

“Do  you  wish  to  take  notes — or  shall  I 
write  down  my  report  to  you?”  Monsieur 
inquired  calmly. 

“If  you  have  news,  I  implore  that  you 
give  it  to  us  instantly  by  word  of  mouth,” 
pleaded  Colonel  de  Foret. 

Monsieur’s  voice  was  clear,  even  and 
unruffled  as  he  spoke.  “The  great  German 
attack  is  hard  upon  us,”  he  said.  “Their 
troops  maneuver  for  the  assault  tonight. 


Their  artillery  opens  fire  at  one  o’clock  of 
tomorrow  morning — July  fifteenth.  Their 
foot  troops  cross  the  Marne  in  flat  boats 
and  strike  at  dawn.” 

Colonel  de  Foret’s  hand  trembled  vio¬ 
lently  as  he  sought  to  jot  down  this  por- 
tentious  news.  “Mon  Dieu,  can  you  be  sure 
of  the  truth  of  this!  ”  he  cried.  “It  means — ” 
“Their  forces  are  massed  for  attack  ex¬ 
tending  from  Chateau  Thierry  to  the  vicin¬ 
ity  east  of  Rheims,”  Monsieur  continued, 
in  the  same  even  monotone,  ignoring  the 
interruption.  “They  will  m^e  their  main 
effort  down  the  Valley  of  the  Marne, 
through  the  Americans,  for  whom  they 
hold  the  greatest  contempt.  The  Fifth 
and  Sixth  regiments  of  Prussian  grenadiers 
will  lead  the  assault  at  Chateau  Thierry. 
Wilhelm  himself  will  be  present  on  the 
field  and  the  armies  of  the  main  blow  will 
be  commanded  by  von  Eben  and  von 
Boehm.  They  expect  to  reach  Paris  with¬ 
in  five  days  of  fighting — and  to  force  a 
German  peace  within  the  uMnth.” 

The  pad  and  pencil  had  fallen  from 
Colonel  de  Foret’s  unnerved  hand.  There 
was  no  gauging  the  significance  of  Mon¬ 
sieur’s  word.  It  was  the  greatest  betrayal 
of  the  world’s  greatest  military  secert.  If 
correct,  it  meant  that  the  Germans  were 
doomed  to  disaster.  There  was  yet  ample 
time  in  which  to  lay  the  titanic  trap  that 
would  wreck  the  Prussian  main  blow  and 
wreak  grim- disaster  upon  the  whole  Prus¬ 
sian  cause. 

“Can  you  be  certain.  Monsieur,”  Col¬ 
onel  de  Foret  gasped.  “If  that  Prussian 
has  tricked  you — it  can  only  bring  disaster 
to  our  own  armies  if  they  move  on  this 
information.  Are  you — ” 

“I  have  not  been  tricked,”  replied  Mon¬ 
sieur  with  convincing  certainty.  “I  stake 
my  good  name,  my  honor,  everj-thing  upon 
the  accuracy  of  what  I  have  told  you.” 

“Quick!”  shouted  Colonel  de  Foret  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  officers  in  high  excitement. 
“Order  the  fastest  cars.  We  go  at  once  to 
army  headquarters.  Such  news  cannot  be 
trusted  over  the  wires.” 

IV 

ON  THE  evening  of  the  third  day 
thereafter.  Monsieur  Le  Ourq  gath¬ 
ered  his  effects  together  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  return  to  Paris.  His  work 
was  ended.  The  game  that  had  been 
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waged  at  the  massive  carved  table  of  Cir¬ 
cassian  walnut  in  the  white  chateau  was 
ended.  Out  of  it  destiny  had  been  shaped, 
momentous  history  written,  the  corner¬ 
stones  of  empires  crumbled. 

There  no  longer  was  uncertainty  of  the 
Prussian  movements.  The  Allied  cannon 
had  opened  at  midnight  on  that  fatal  night 
of  thdr  great  attack,  so  that  the  hour  of 
one  o’d^  became  an  hour  oi  bloody 
disaster.  Now  they  were  rushing  back 
across  the  Vesle,  the  first  stage  of  their 
return  beyond  the  Rhine.  Their  contempt 
for  the  unseasoned  Americans  had  been 
changed  to  terror  of  an  olive-drab  enemy 
that  hung  relentlessly  at  their  flying  heels. 

Colonel  de  Foret  roused  himself  from 
the  verge  of  utter  exhaustion  to  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  his  distinguished  guest.  His  of¬ 
ficers,  who  with  their  colonel  had  slept 
little  if  at  all  through  these  last  three  his¬ 
toric  days,  gather^  about  the  two  at 
formal  salute,  as  if  honoring  some  great 
French  general. 

“France  can  never  repay  you  for  your 
great  service,”  said  Colonel  de  Foret.  “I 
am  sending  forward,  as  soon  as  circum¬ 
stances  in  these  great  hours  will  permit,  a 
full  report  of  your  achievement.” 

“Please  do  not  do  that,”  M.  Le  Ourq 
responded  earnestly.  “Let  it  merely  be 
set  down  that  my  beloved  son  brought  in, 
at  the  cost  of  his  life,  the  information  that 
served  his  country  so  well.  I  did  but 
little — nothing  more  than  to  complete  the 
task  he  so  gallantly  begun.'  It  is  my  pro¬ 
found  wish  that  no  other  details  be  set 
down.” 

The  colonel  smiled.  “We  have  what 
must  prove  a  very  great  personal  reward 
for  you.  Monsieur,”  he  said,  a  mild  en¬ 
thusiasm  creeping  into  his  weary  voice.  “It 
is  military  law,  as  you  well  understand, 
that  we  can  take  no  action  against  Leut- 
nant  von  Fessler  for  the  killing  of  your 
son.” 

“It  was  the  war — the  mass  madness  of 
these  Junkers  that  took  my  son,”  broke 
in  Monsieur.  “I  do  not  hold  this  young 
Prussian  to  personal  account.” 

“Nevertheless  you  shall  have  your  full 
revenge,”  Colonel  de  Foret  continued, 
rubbing  his  hands.  “Even  as  Frenchmen, 
our  loathing  of  the  man  knows  no  limif 
for  his  foul  betrayal  of  his  country.  We 
shall,  in  proper  time,  deliver  him  to  his 
own  service  and  let  his  deeds  be  known 


to  them.  They  will  deal  with  him  in 
proper  fashion — their  hands  will  work  out 
your  revenge.” 

M.  Le  C^rq’s  graven  face  showed  emo¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time  since  he  came  to  the 
chateau — a  look  of  pained  amazement. 

“That  would  be  unspeakable  injustice,” 
he  said  intently.  “It  cannot  be  charged  to 
Leutnant  von  Fessler  that  he  betrayed  his 
countrymen.” 

Colonel  de  Foret  and  his  officers  looked 
at  Monsieur  as  if  thunderstruck  by  this 
amazing  statement. 

“I  have  thought  it  the  most  shameless 
betrayal  since  Judas— the  act  of  a  craven 
wretch,”  said  the  colonel  hotly. 

“On  the  contrary,  Leutnant  von  Fessler 
was  loyal  to  the  last,”  replied  Monsieur 
Le  Ourq  while  the  others  now  stared  as  if 
in  doubt  of  his  reascm.  “It  was  his  furious 
loyalty — the  furious  loyalty  of  Prussian 
arrogance,  that  served  our  very  good  pur¬ 
pose — that  and  your  excellent  French 
cognac.” 

“You  speak  strangely.  Monsieur,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  colonel.  “Perhaps  you  are 
not  well  after  these  long  hours  of  strain.” 

“Let  me  recall,”  said  Monsieur  Le  Ourq, 
remaining  unperturbed,  “the  theory  that  I 
gave  to  our  high  command  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Prussian  cause.  You  heard  me  speak 
and  will  remember.  Was  it  not  that  they 
would  be  ruined  by  their  mighty  pride — 
the  piide  of  the  Prussian  military  caste 
that  feeds  only  upon  its  own  mad  dreams 
of  world  empire?” 

Colonel  de  Foret  glanced  significantly  at 
his  officers.  It  was  the  very  thing  he  had 
been  telling  them  when  interrupted  by 
Monsieur’s  arrival  from  Paris. 

“My  idea — the  result  of  ray  studies — ^has 
had  no  finer  test  than  this,”  Monsieur  con¬ 
tinued.  “I  fanned  this  Prussian’s  insolent 
pride  to  white  heat — and  at  a  time  when 
our  excellent  cognac  had  deprived  him  of 
his  caution  and  his  lesser  qualities.  Does 
not  a  man  who  is  inflamed  by  drink  reveal 
his  innermost  self — the  emotions  that  are 
strongest  within  him— emotions  that  he 
might  hold  in  discreet  restraint  when 
sober?  So  it  was,  gentlemen,  that  he 
poured  forth  his  innermost  soul  in  noisy 
boasting — in  his  insolent  hatred  of  every¬ 
thing  that  challenged  the  success  of  the 
Prussian  military  dream.  Since  he  was 
unarmed  and  in  our  custody,  there  was  no 
other  way  in  which  he  could  defend  his 
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caste,  except  by  picturing  the  destruction 
that  his  kind  would  wre^  upon  us.” 

“Then  he  did  not  break  down  and  tell 
— ”  broke  in  Colonel  de  Foret. 

“Never  for  an  instant  did  he  weaken,” 
said  Monsieur.  “These  German  militaiy 
Junkers  will  never  quit  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord.  They  will  cling  to  their  dream  for¬ 
ever  in  their  red  pride,  hoping  for  the  day 
of  destiny.  But  hunger — and  the  sight  of 
fathers  and  sons  pil^  high  to  the  height 
of  mountains — will  bring  sanity  back  into 
the  minds  of  the  masses.  And  the  day  will 
come — it  must  be  almost  here  with  this' 
last  defeat — when  the  people,  back  in  their 
right  minds,  will  turn  upon  their  bungling 
masters  and  refuse  to  send  more  of  ^eir 
flesh  and  blood  to  feed  the  unquenchable 
Junker  lust.  In  that  hour  there  shall  come 
peace.” 

M.  Le  Ourq  turned  again  to  depart, 
bowing  gravely  to  the  officers  whose  hands 
rose  instinctively  to  salute. 

“I  shall  see  to  it,  then,”  said  Colonel 
de  Foret,  “that  this  Prussian’s  pride  is 
humbled  by  the  knowledge  of  your  great 
generosity  in  sparing  his  life.  I  shall  not 


hesitate  to  tell  him  the  fate  we  had  planned 
for  him.” 

Monsieur  raised  a  pretesting  hand. 
“That  would  be  even  more  inhuman  and 
cruel  if  you  will  but  reflect,  my  Coloirel,” 
remonstrated  Monsieur.  “If  he  but  knew 
what  he  has  really  done,  a  man  of  his 
pride  would  only  suffer  the  tortures  of  the 
damned — and  in  the  end  you  would  fiiKl 
him  strangled  at  the  end  of  his  own  waist 
belt — if  he  could  find  no  better  way  of 
self  destruction.” 

“Does  Monsieur  forget  the  act  of  this 
man  in  taking  the  life  of  Lieutenant  Le 
Ourq  and  three  others  of  our  gallant  sons?” 
Colonel  de  Foret  challenged  him. 

Monsieur  did  not  reply  at  once.  He 
handed  his  musette  bag  to  the  awaiting 
chauffeur  and  drew  on  his  linen  top  coat 
reflectively. 

*'Au  revoir,  my  friends,”  he  said,  at  last, 
avoiding  the  colonel’s  words.  “It  is  well 
that  we  remember  those  great  words,  ‘Ven¬ 
geance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord.’  It  should 
be  enough  for  you — as  it  is  for  me — that 
Prussia  has  been  betrayed  by  her  own 
arrogance.” 
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THE  TWINS 


Concerning  the  Story 
and  its  Author 


'Y^OU  will  &nd  a  brief  and  modest 
bit  of  autobiography  about  Kay 
Cleaver  Strahan  in  Everybody’s 
Meeting  Place  this  month.  There, 
too,  you  will  also  find  some  com¬ 
ment  of  mine  about  the  story. 

I  merely  want  to  say  here  as  a 
foreword  that  you  may  have  to 
have  a  little  patience  in  getting  into 
the  story.  Mrs.  Strahan  carefully 
sets  the  stage  with  her  characters 
before  starting  to  spin  the  threads 
of  this  mystery.  But  your  patience 
will  be  amply  repaid  before  you  get 
very  far. 

Here  is  the  glamor  of  a  Western 
setting,  of  an  unfathomable  murder, 
of  characters  that  are  human,  un¬ 
derstandable  and  extremely  real. 

My  hope  is  that  you  will  enjoy 
The  Desert  Moon  Mystery  as  much 
as  my  staff  and  myself  did — and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

The  Editor. 
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‘Beginning  a  Novel  of  a  Baffling  Murder 
on  a  If^estern  Ranch 

ghe 

Desert  Moon 
Mystery 

By  KAY  Cleaver  strahan 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  CANNEZIANOS 

I  KNEW,  that  evening  in  April,  when 
Sam  got  home  from  Rattail  and  came 
stamping  snow  into  my  kitchen,  his 
good  old,  red,  white  and  blue  face 
stretched  long  instead  of  wide  in  its  usual 
grin,  that  he  had  brought  some  bad  news 
with  him:  a  slump  in  the  cattle  market; 
moonshine  liquor  discovered  again,  down 
in  the  outfit’s  quarters;  a  delayed  ship¬ 
ment  of  groceries  from  ^It  Lake.  I,  who 
in  the  months  that  were  coming,  was  to 
live  through  more  shock,  and  fright,  and 
distress  and  disaster  than  should  fall  to 
the  lot  of  a  thousand  women  in  all  of  their 
combined  lifetimes,  was  worrying,  then,  for 
fear  we  should  have  to  be  doing  without 
olive  oil  and  canned  mushrooms  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  ranch-house! 

“I  had  a  letter  today,”  he  said,  “from 
the  Canneziano  twins.” 

1  am  like  a  lot  of  folks  who  say  that 
they  are  not  superstitious,  who  just  ^ppen 
to  think  that  it  is  bad  luck  to  walk  under 
a  ladder.  More  than  likely  the  shivery, 
creepy  sensation  I  felt,  when  Sam  said  that, 
was  due  to  the  cold  he  had  brought  in  with 


him,  and  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that 
those  words  of  his  were  the  fore-runners 
for  all  of  the  grim  mysteries  and  the  trage¬ 
dies  that  made  the  Desert  Moon  Ranch, 
before  the  end  of  July,  a  place  of  horror. 

“How  much  do  they  want?”  I  ques¬ 
tioned. 

“No,  Mary;  they  want  to  come  here  to 
live.” 

“Lands  alive!  For  how  long?” 

“Danielle  wrote  the  letter.  She  says  they 
want  to  come  here  and  rest,  indefinitely. 
There  was  quite  a  bit  in  it  about  the  peace 
of  the  deserts  and  the  high  mountains  here 
in  Nevada.  She  says  she  longs  for  it  with 
all  her  soul,  or  something  like  that.” 

“Danielle,”  I  said,  “always  was  the  best 
of  the  two.  You  going  to  let  them  come, 
Sam?” 

“Anything  else  for  me  to  do?” 

“Not  a  thing — for  you.  There’d  be 
plenty  for  others.  Those  girls  are  no  kin 
of  yours.  Let  me  see — they  must  be  able 
bodied  young  women,  by  now.  Eight  years 
old  when  they  were  here  in  1909,  makes 
them  twenty-four  years  old  now,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  figures.  Why  a  couple  of  wo¬ 
men  twins,  aggregating  forty-eight  years, 
should  decide  to  come  here  and  rest  their 
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souls,  at  your  expense,  is  beyond  me.” 

“I  have  plenty.” 

“So  has  Henry  Ford.  Why  d<m’t  they 
go  rest  their  souls  with  him?  They’ve  got 
as  much  claim  on  him  as  they  have  on 
you.  None.” 

“I  reckon.” 

“Where  are  they  now,  anyway?” 

“Switzerland.” 

“Lands  alive!  I  don’t  pretend  to  know 
much  about  foreign  geography,  but  I’ve 
understood  that  there  were  a  few  moun¬ 
tains  in  Switzerland.  Leave  those  girls 
rest  their  souls  right  there  where  they  are, 
Sam.” 

“No — I  don’t  know,  Mary.  I  guess  I’ll 
write  them  a  letter  and  tell  them  to  come 
along.  Lots  of  room.” 

I  didn’t  argue  any  more  about  it.  For 
twenty-five  years  I  had  been  housekeeper 
of  the  Desert  Moon  ranch-house,  and  I 
had  learned,  during  that  time,  that  there 
was  only  one  subject,  concerning  Sam,  or 
the  place,  on  whi^  I  could  never  hope  to 
have  any  say  so.  Trying  to  argue  with 
Sam  about  anything  that  had  to  do,  in  any 
way,  with  Margarita  Ditsie,  when  she  was 
Margarita  Ditsie  Stanley,  or  when  she  was 
Margarita  Ditsie  Canneziano,  was  about 
as  sensible  as  hoisting  a  chiffon  parasol  for 
protection  in  the  mi^t  of  one  of  our  Ne¬ 
vada  mountain  cloud-bursts. 

Margarita  Ditsie  was  of  French  Cana¬ 
dian  parentage;  a  dark-haired,  big-eyed 
beauty.  Her  father  kept  a  gambling  hole 
in  Esmeralda  county  in  the  early  days. 
Her  mother  had  run  away  from  a  convent, 
after  she  had  become  a  nun,  to  marry  him. 
The  girl  had  some  of  the  nun,  some  of  the 
runaway,  and  some  of  the  gambling  house 
proprietor  in  her.  It  made  a  queer  com¬ 
bination. 

When  she  was  eighteen  years  old  she 
came  from  Carson  to  visit  Lily  Trooper, 
over  on  th^  Three  Bars  Ranch,  in  north¬ 
eastern  Nevada,  about  sixty  miles  from 
J?ere.  Sam  met  her  there,  at  one  of  Ben 
Trooper’s  big  barbecues.  She  and  Sam 
were  married  two  weeks  later.  She  was  a 
lot  younger  than  Sam;  but,  even  then,  he 
was  the  richest  man  in  the  valley,  with 
every  unwedded  woman  for  a  hundred 
miles  aroimd  setting  her  cap  for  him. 

Whether  Margarita  married  him  for  his 
wealth,  or  whether  it  was  to  spite  the  other 
girls  who  would  have  liked  to  marry  him, 
I  don’t  know.  All  I  know  is  that  Marga¬ 


rita  never  had  a  mite  of  love  for  him.  She 
stayed  with  him,  though,  and  acted  de¬ 
cently  enough  for  two  years,  tmtil  Dan 
Caimeziano  came  to  the  ranch  and  got  a 
job  on  it  as  cowpuncher. 

It  was  during  those  two  years  that  Sam 
built  this  ranch-house  for  her.  He  had  an 
architect  in  New  York  draw  the  plans  for 
it,  and  though  new  on  the  outside,  with  its 
towers  and  trimmings,  it  looks  kind  of  old 
fashioned.  I  think  it  is  still  the  finest  house 
in  Nevada.  Sam’s  lead  and  silver  mine 
had  just  come  in,  and  there  was  not  any¬ 
thing,  from  Italian  marble  fireplaces  to 
teakwood  floors  that  was  too  grand  for 
what  Margarita  called  the  Stanley  Man¬ 
sion.  She  left  it,  all  the  elegance  and  the 
luxury,  and  she  broke  her  marriage  vows, 
for  love  of  this  wop  cowpuncher.  That,  I 
guess,  is  fair  and  full  enough  description 
of  Margarita  Canneziano. 

I  don’t  blame  her.  I  quit  blaming  folks 
for  things  a  good  many  years  ago  when, 
after  firing  three  Chinese  cooks  in  six 
weeks,  I  decided  that,  if  we  were  to  live 
healthy  and  wholesome,  I’d  have  to  take 
over  the  job  of  cooking  as  well  as  house¬ 
keeping  for  the  Desert  Moon  Ranch,  and 
set  about  it,  and  learned  to  cook.  In  other 
words,  when  I  became  a  creator  myself,  I 
got  to  know  creations  and  so  quit  blaming 
^1  of  them.  If  I  forget  to  put  the  soda 
in  the  sour  milk  pancakes,  it  isn’t  their 
fault  if  they  don’t  rise.  They  are  as  I 
made  them.  Margarita  was  as  the  Lord 
made  her.  He,  I  suppose,  either  had  His 
own  good  reasons  for  turning  out  such  a 
mess,  or  else  He  was  tired,  or  flustered,  or, 
maybe,  was  just  experimenting  on  the  road 
to  something  better  when  He  did  it. 

1  SHOULD  explain,  I  suppose,  wishing 
to  be  honest  as  possible  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  writing  a  mystery  story, 
that  Canneziano  was  different  from  the 
ordinary  breed  of  cowpunchers.  His  father, 
he  claimed,  had  some  highfaluting  title  in 
Italy,  before  he  got  into  a  peck  of  honor¬ 
able,  patriotic  trouble  and  had  to  skip  to 
the  United  States  to  save  his  neck.  That 
may  be  true,  and  it  may  not.  Canneziano 
had  a  good  education;  he  talked  poetry, 
and  played  the  violin.  Margarita  heard 
him  playing,  down  in  the  outfit’s  quarters 
one  day,  and  had  Sam  invitq  him  up  to 
the  house  to  play.  She  accon:q)anied  him 
on  the  grand  piano. 
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Before  kmg,  Dan  Canneziano  was  spend 
ing  a  good  part  of  his  time  at  the  ranch- 
house.  Sam,  being  nobody’s  fool,  soon  saw 
how  the  land  lay;  but  he,  according  to  his 
custom  then  and  now,  kept  his  mouth  shut 
and  his  eyes  open.  Sure  enough,  one  eve¬ 
ning  they  tried  to  elope  together.  Sam 
went  after  them  and  brought  them  back. 
I  remember,  yet,  how  the  three  of  them 
looked,  coining  into  the  house  that  night. 

Margarita,  her  head  high,  defiant,  but 
pretty  as  a  fire’s  flame.  Canneziano,  slink¬ 
ing  in  at  her  heels,  like  a  whipped  cur,  ex¬ 
pecting  worse;  and  Sam,  following  b^ind 
them,  cahn  as  cold  turkey.  The  three  of 
them  had  about  half  an  hour’s  talk  to¬ 
gether.  Then  Sam  herded  Caimeziano 
doim  to  the  outfit’s  quarters  and,  1  sup¬ 
pose,  told  the  men  to  keep  him  there,  for 
there  he  stayed  until  Sam  was  ready  for 
him  again. 

The  next  morning  Sam  started  to  the 
county  seat.  He  reached  there  that  eve¬ 
ning.  The  following  morning  he  got  his 
divorce.  He  came  back  to  the  Desert 
Moon  on  the  third  morning,  with  his  di¬ 
vorce  and  with  a  preacher.  He  sent  for 
Canneziano,  and  stood  by,  while  the 
preacher  married  Margarita  Stanley  to 
Daniel  Canneziano,  decent  and  regular  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  Nevada. 

There  it  should  have  ended.  It  didn’t, 
because  Sam  never  got  over  loving  Mar¬ 
garita.  I  don’t  hold  that  to  his  cr^it.  I 
see  no  more  virtue  in  keeping  on  loving  a 
person  vriio  has  proved  unworthy  of  being 
loved,  than  1  see  in  hating  a  person  who 
has  turned  out  to  be  blameless,  or  in  con¬ 
tinuing  to  do  any  other  unreasonable  thing. 

At  any  rate,  Sam  did  it.  So  when,  nine 
years  later,  she  came  back  to  the  Desert 
Moon,  with  twin  girls,  Danielle  and  Ga- 
brielle,  and  said  tl^t  Canneziano  had  de¬ 
serted  her  and  the  children,  Sam  took  them 
all  right  in.  I  don’t  know,  yet,  whether 
or  not  they  took  him  in. 

Certainly  he  did  not  show  much  surprize 
when,  in  about  ten  days,  Canneziano  put 
in  an  appearance.  Sam  allowed  him  to  get 
a  good  start  with  his  threats,  and  then  he 
took  him  across  his  knees  and  gave  him  a 
sound  spanking,  and  passed  him  over  to 
Margarita  to  dry.  his  tears,  and  washed  his 
own  hands  and  went  fishing. 

That  evening  he  had  one  of  the  men 
hitch  up  and  take  the  whole  kit  and  ca¬ 
boodle  of  Cannezianos  to  Rattail  in  time 


to  catdi  the  east  bound  train.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  Sam  gave  them 
money.  I  don’t  know  how  much.  I 
shouldn’t  be  surprized  if  it  was  more  than 
they  had  expected  to  get  from  their  Uack- 
mailing  scheme.  A  tidy  sum.  I’ll  be  bound, 
for  shortly  after  we  heard  that  Canneziand 
had  (^)en^  the  finest  gambling  house  south 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  in  New 
Orleans. 

Sam  wanted  to  keep  the  children.  He 
offered  to  adopt  them.  Margarita  would 
not  consider  it.  But,  several  times  after 
that,  pale  yellow,  perfumed  letters  came 
to  the  Des^  Moon,  and  Sam  answered 
those  letters  with  a  check.  Me,  he  an¬ 
swered,  each  time,  with,  “It  is  for  the  little 
girls,  Mary.  I  can’t  let  little  girls  go 
needing.’^ 

\Whm  Margarita  died,  in  France,  seven 
years  after  she  had  paid  us  her  blackmail¬ 
ing  visit,  Sam,  the  ninny,  wrote  to  Can¬ 
neziano  and  again  offered  to  adopt  the 
girls  and  give  them  a  good  home  on  the 
Desert  Mo(»i.  He  got  a  few  insulting,  in- 
sinuating  lines  for  an  answer.  Canneziano 
had  his  own  plans  for  his  daughters,  who 
iiad  developed  into  rare  beauties.  He 
would  thank  Sam  to  keep  his  hands  off, 
mind  his  own  business,  and  so  forth. 

It  would  have  made  a  milder  man  than 
Sam  Stanley  fighting  mad.  Sam  went 
around  all  ^at  day,  swearing  to  me  that 
he  was  through;  that  he  had  made  hts  last 
offer  of  help  to  the  Canneziano  family,  had 
sent  his  last  contribution.  I  know  for  cer¬ 
tain,  though,  that  he  sent  five  hundred 
dollars  to  Gabrielle,  after  that,, in  answer 
to  a  letter  ^e  wrote  to  him.  But,  if  Sam 
was  soft  with  the  women,  he  was  not  soft 
with  Canneziano.  He  showed  up  hers, 
beaming  and  broke,  about  three  years  ago. 
He  had  left,  suddenly,  after  having  seen 
Sam  and  no  one  else,  less  beaming  but 
quite  as  broke  as  he  had  been  when  he  had 
come.  I  thought,  maybe,  Sam  was  forget¬ 
ting  that  side  of  the  family,  and  that  this 
might  be  a  good  time  to  remind  him. 

“Is  Canneziano  planning  to  comie  on 
later,  too,  and  rest?”  I  asked. 

“Just  at  present  he  is  in  San  Quentin, 
serving  a  three  year’s  term.  Danielle  didn’t 
say  for  what  deviltry.  His  term’s  up  this 
summer.  That  is^  another  reason  the  girls 
want  to  come  here.  Somewhere  safe  from 
his  persecutions,  I  think  the  letter  said. 
Poor  little  girls,”  Sam  went  on,  “I  reckon 
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we  haven’t  any  idea  of  what  they’ve  been 
through,  all  these  years.” 

“I  reckon  not,”  I  agreed.  “But  they 
aren’t  little  girls  any  more.  Seems  queer 
to  me,  with  all  the  beauty  their  father  was 
bragging  about,  that  neither  of  them  has 
married.  Twenty-four  is  getting  along.” 

“I’ll  bet,”  Sam  answer^,  “it  is  because 
they  have  never  had  any  decent  (^pwrtuni- 
ties.  You  know  how  pretty  they  were  as 
little  girls,  and  how  good — ” 

“Danielle  was  good  enough,”  I  said. 
“Gabrielle  was  a  holy  terror.” 

Sam  let  that  pass.  “Considering,”  he 
continued,  “the  life  that  they’ve  had  to 
lead,  and  all,  I  think  it  ^)eaks  pretty  well 
for  them  that  they  have  come  through 
straight  and  clean.” 

Instead  of  asking  him' how  he  knew 
that,  I  said,  “You’d  be  willing,  then,  to 
have  John  marry  one  of  them?” 

Jolm,  Sam’s  adopted  son,  was  the  apple 
of  Sam’s  eye.  He  would  have  the  ranch, 
and  Sam’s  fortune,  other  dependents  pro- 
\ided  for,  when  Sam  died.  VVhether  or  not 
the  girl  he  married  would  be  contented  to 
live  on  the  ranch,  and  help  John  carry  it 
on  and  keep  up  its  traditions,  making  it 
one  of  the  proudest  spots  in  Nevada,  was 
a  mighty  important  thing  to  Sam. 

He  waited  so  long  before  answering  my 
question  that  I  was  sure  I  had  hit  the  nail 
on  the  bead. 

“John,”  he  finally  said,  “is  old  enough 
to  ^e  care  of  himself.” 

With  that  he  turned  and  went  out  of 
my  kitchen,  not  giving  me  a  chance  to  say 
that,  thdugb  I  bad  lived  through  fifty-six 
years,  I  h^  never  yet  seen  a  man  at  the 
age  be  had  just  mentioned.  I  did  not  care. 
I  fdt  too  vimless  for  even  a  spat  with  Sam. 
I  knew  that  If  these  Canneziano  girls  came 
to  the  Desert  Moon,  they  would  bring 
trouble  with  them.  I  was  right.  A  merci¬ 
ful  pro\’idence  be  thanked  that,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  knowledge  of  how  terribly 
ri^t  I  was,  was  spared  me. 

CH.\PTER  II 

JOHN  AND  MABTHA 

I  AM  not  an  admirer  of  men.  Looking 
at  most  any  man,  I  find  myself  think¬ 
ing  what  a  pity  it  was  be  bad  to  grow 
up,  since  as  a  little,  helpless  child  be  would 
bkve  made  a  complete  success. 


Sam  Stanley  is  different.  There  is  some 
of  the  child  left  in  Sam,  jtist  as  there  is,  I 
think,  in  any  good  man  or  woman — a  little 
seasoning  of  simplicity,  really,  is  all  it 
amounts  to — but  there  is  a  quality  about 
Sam  that  makes  a  person  feel  that  he  set 
out,  early  in  life,  to  follow  the  recipe  for 
being  a  man,  and  that  he  has  made  a 
thorough  job  of  it..  Physically,  alone,  Sara 
would  make  about  three  of  most  men,  with 
plenty  left  over  for  gravy.  But  it  is  not 
that.  It  is  the  something  that  makes  him 
stroll  up,  unarmed,  to  a  cowpuncher  who 
is  bragging  wild  with  moonshine  and  clink¬ 
ing  with  firearms,  and  say,  in  that  drawl¬ 
ing,  gentle  voice  of  his,  “What’s  the  trouble 
here,  son?”  And  the  something  that  makes 
that  cowpuncher  get  polite  first,  and  evapo¬ 
rate  immediately  after.  And  Sam  white- 
headed,  now,  at  that. 

Why  he,  as  a  young  man,  with  a  pretty 
fair  education  and  a  tidy  sum  of  money 
left  him  by  his  father,  who  had  been  a  well 
thought  of  lawyer  in  Massachusetts,  should 
come  out  here  to  Nevada,  take  up  his 
homestead  land,  and  settle  content  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  has  always  been  more  or 
less  of  a  mystery  to  me.  I  will  warn  you, 
though,  that  it  is  a  mystery  that  doesn’t 
get  solved  in  this  story,  unless  you  care  to 
take  Sam’s  explanation  of  it. 

He  says  that,  when  his  father  died,  it 
left  him  without  a  relative,  who  he  knew 
of,  in  the  world,  jje  was  twenty  years 
old,  and  he  owned  a  set  of  roving  toes  and 
an  imagination.  So  he  went  to  California, 
seeking  romance  and  gold.  Finding  neither, 
he  took  a  small  boat  named  The  Indiana, 
and  came  up  to  Oregon,  where  he  joined  a 
friend  of  his,  named  Tom  Cone,  who  had 
a  place  on  the  Columbia  River  near  Rooster 
Rock. 

One  day  Sam  was  out  in  the  woods — he 
said  there  was  nothing  to  be  out  in  except 
woods  or  rain  in  Oregon  in  those  days — 
and  he  heard  a  noise  l^hind  a  thicket.  He 
thought  Tom,  who  lived  for  practical  jokes, 
was  getting  ready  to  pull  one.  So  Sam 
crept  up  to  the  thicket,  stooping  low  and 
making  no  noise,  and  shout^  “Bool”  at 
the  biggest  bear  he  had  ever  seen  in  his 
life.  Sam  says  he  has  forgotten  what  the 
bear  said.  He  decided,  then  and  there, 
that  the  Oregon  forests  were  no  place  for 
a  man  with  no  more  sense  than  he  had;  he 
left  them,  and  came  down  here  to  Nevada. 

“No  forests,  no  fences,  no  folks,  and  a 
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fiee  view  for  ten  thousand  miles;*’  is  the 
way  Sam  puts  it,  “so,  1  stayed.  It  was 
the  first  place  I’d  ever  found  where  I 
didn’t  fed  hampered  for  room.” 

He  staked  out  his  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  with  Boulder  Creek  tumbling  and 
roaring  through  them.  He  built  his  cabin, 
out  of  railroad  ties,  in  a  grove  of  quaking 
aspen  trees.  He  hired  help,  and  built 
fences,  and  dug  ditches,  and  planted  crops, 
and  bought  stock.  He  bought  more  land. 
He  hired  more  help,  dug  more  ditches, 
Ranted  bigger  crops,  bought  mwe  stock. 
He  has  beep  doing  that,  regularly,  ever 
since.  And,  of  course,  he  located  the  lead 
and  silver  mine  on  his  property  that  made 
him  millions  if  it  made  him  a  cent,  before 
it  played  out.  But,  in  ^>ite  of  the  money 
that  “Old  Lady  Luck”  as  he  called  his 
mine,  made  for  him,  Sam  never  gave  his 
heart  to  it.  It  was  the  Desert  Moon 
Ranch  that  he  loved,  and  the  money  he 
made  from  it  that  he  was  proud  of.  That 
was  why,  when  the  honor  of  the  ranch 
went  under,  during  those  terrible  weeks 
last  summer,  Sam  all  but  went  under 
with  it. 

After  Margarita  left  the  pl^  from  her 
visit  of  1909,  taking  the  twi^  with  her, 
Sam  went  around  for  a  week  or  two,  with 
his  head  cocked  to  one  side  as  if  he  was 
listening  for  something.  1  knew  what  he 
was  missing,  and  I  was  not  surprized  when, 
one  day,  he  told  me  he  had  decided  to  send 
to  San  Francisco  and  get  a  coufde  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  adopt  them. 

He  wrote  to  a  big  hospital  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  got  in  touch  with  a  trained  nurse 
who  would  be  willing  to  come  up  and  live 
on  the  ranch  and  take  care  of  the  two 
children.  He  had  her  go  to  an  orphans’ 
home  and  select  the  children,  and  bring 
them  with  her  when  'she  came.  Sam’s 
specifications  concerning  them  were  that 
they  were  to  be  a  boy  and  a  girl,  under  ten 
and  over  five  years  old,  healthy,  American, 
and  brown-eyed.  (Sam’s  own  eyes  are  the 
color  of  ball-bluing,  giNdng  his  face,  with 
his  red  cheeks,  and  his  white  beard,  the 
patriotic  effect  I  have  mentioned.) 

The  nurse  came  early  in  September  with 
the  two  brown-eyed  children,  named  Vera 
and  Alvin.  Sam  at  once  re-named  them. 
John,  he  said,  was  the  only  name  for  a 
boy;  and  Mary  the  only  name  for  a  girl. 
But,  since  my  name  was  Mary,  he  would 
let  the  little  girl  have  Martha,  which 


meant,  according  to  Sam,  “Boss  of  the 
Ranch.” 

The  nurse’s  name  was  Mrs.  OUie  Ricker. 
If  you  can  imagine  a  blue-eyed,  pink¬ 
cheeked,  yellow-h^red  bisque  doU,  turned 
old,  you  will  have  a  good  idea  of  her  ap¬ 
pearance  at  that  time.  I  don’t  know  h<m 
old  she  was  then.  I  don’t  know  how  old 
she  is  now.  Younger  by  many  years  than 
I  am,  I  am  sure;  and  yet  she  has  always 
seem^  old  to  me;  old  with  the  suddra, 
but  inevitable  oldness  of  a  wrecked  ship, 
or  a  burned  down  bouse,  or  a  felled  tree, 
that  makes  a  body  forget  that  a  year  ago, 
or  perhaps  only  yesterday,  it  was  a  fr^, 
new  thing.  She  never  talked.  I  do  not 
mean  that  she  never  chatted,  or  gossiped. 
I  mean  that  she  never  said  one  word,  not, 
“Good-morning,”  nor,  “Good-night,”  nor, 
“if  you  please,”  nor,  “thank  you,”  if  she 
could  possibly  avoid  it.  At  the  end  of 
sixteen  years  of  daily  association  with  Mrs. 
Ricker,  that  is,  up  to  the  time  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  murder  on  t^  Desert  Mom,  I  knew 
exactly  as  much  about  her  past  life  as  you 
know  at  this  minute. 

John,  at  that  time,  was  nine  years  old. 
He  was  as  bright,  and  as  upstanding,  and 
as  handsome,  as  any  little  fellow  to  be 
found  anywhere;  bashful  at  first,  but  ready 
and  glad  to  be  friendly,  with  an  uplifting 
smile  that  wrinkled  his  ^ort  nose  and  that 
would  wheedle  a  cooky  out  of  a  pickle 
jar.  I  may  as  well  say,  now,  that  this 
description  of  John,  at  nine  years  dd.  is  as 
good  a  description  as  I  can  give  of  John 
at  twenty-five,  if  you  will  draw  his  height 
up  to  six  feet,  aivd  put  on  weight  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Martha,  when  she  came  to  us.  was  a 
frail,  white-faced  mite,  with  enormous 
brown  eyes  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
removed*  from  a  Jersey  heifer  and  set  in 
her  white  face.  The  papers  from  the  or¬ 
phanage  gave  her  age  as  five  years:  but 
even  I,  who  knew  less  about  chddren  than 
it  was  decent  for  any  wonvin  to  know, 
soon  saw  that  something  was  wrong.  She 
walked  well  enough,  but  she  cvmld  scarcely 
talk  at  all.  Her  wax's  and  her  habits  were 
those  of  a  two  year  old  infant,  x-et  she  was 
far  too  large  for  that  age.  Before  she  had 
been  with  us  a  week  I  knew  that  Martha 
was  not  quite  right  in  her  irund. 

Mrs.  Ricker  knew  h  too.  Her  excuse 
was,  that  she  had  chosen  Martla  because 
she  was  so  pretty;  that  she  had  had  no 
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his  protruding  out  and  up,  disdainfully, 
above  his  little  mustache,  and  apparently 
above  all  consciousness  of  dirty  old  Mr. 
Indian  Chat  Chin  and  the  rattle-trap  rig 
that  they  were  riding  in. 

Mr.  Indian  Chat  Chin  stopped  his  old 
nag  at  the  entrance  to  the  driveway,  and 
Hubert  Hand  climbed  carefully  down  and 
came  up  the  road,  swinging  a  walking  cane 
like  he  was  leading  a  parade.  1 

Sam  and  I,  as  was  our  custom,  went 
walking  down  to  meet  him. 

He  took  off  his  hat  to  me,  and  said  to 
Sam,  “I  wish  to  see  the  owner  of  this 
ranch.” 

“Nobody  ever  mistook  me  for  a  fairy 
before,”  Sam  said.  “But  go  ahead.  Your 
first  wish  is  granted.  What  are  the  other 
two?” 

Hubert  Hand  got  out  his  card  then. 
Besides  his  name  it  had  “Clover-blossom 
Oeamery,”  and  the.San  Francisco  address 
printed  on  it. 

“Now,  Mr.  Stanley,”  Hubert  Hand  went 
on,  after  the  embarassing  minute  of  gen¬ 
eral  introductions,  “I  am  going  to  be  hon¬ 
est  with  you — ” 

“Hold  ori,  stranger,”  Sam  interrupted, 
“you’re  not.  You  are  going  to  be  as  dis¬ 
honest  as  heck.  Otherwise,  you  wouldn’t 
bother  to  tell  me  you  were  going  to  be 
honest.  Go  ahead.” 

Hubert  Hand  laughed,  but  he  didn’t  like 
it.  He  went  ahead,  though,  and  explained 
that  he  had  an  up-and-coming  creamery 
business  in  San  Francisco,  but  that  his 
physician  had  told  him  that  he  had  to  live 
in  a  high,  dry  climate  with  plenty  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  no  fog.  He  had,  after  inquiries 
and  investigations,  decided  that  the  Desert 
Moon  Ranch,  altitude  seven  thousand  feet, 
sunshine  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
in  the  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  marvelous 
view  of  the  Garnet  Mountains,  the  hunt¬ 
ing,  the  fishing,  and  the  pure  snow  water, 
would  fill  all  his  requirements. 

“Thanks,”  Sam  said.  “When  I  get  ready 
to  start  a  Gold  Cure  Sanatarium,  I’ll  drop 
you  a  line.” 

“You  won’t  do  business,  then?”  Hubert 
Hand  questioned. 

“I  hadn’t  heard  anything  about  doing 
business,”  Sam  said. 

Hubert  Hand’s  proposition  was  that  he 
start  a  creamery,  on  the  Desert  Moon 
Ranch,  and  supply  the  valley  with  ice¬ 
cream,  butter,  and  other  dairy  products. 


(^)portunity  to  judge  her  other  character* 
istics.  She  insisted  that  she  thought, 
with  pr(^)er  care,  Martha  would  develop 
norm^y. 

I  knew  better.  Sam  knew  it,  too.  But, 
when  I  begged  and  besought  him  not  to 
adopt  her,  he  brought  out  an  argument 
good  and  conclusive  for  him. 

“If  I  don’t  adopt  her,  and  take  care  of 
her,”  said  Sam,  “who  the  heck  would?” 

adopt  her  he  did.  And  he  spent  a 
small  fortune  on  doctors,  specialists,  for 
her.  None  of  them  could  do  anything.  It 
was,  they  said,  a  hopeless  case  of  retarded 
development.  So,  at  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  Martha,  though  the  care  and  doctor¬ 
ing  had  given  her  a  fine  healthy  body,  had 
the  mind  of  a  child  of  five  or  six  years — . 
not  too  bright  a  child,  either.  T^t  was 
at  best.  At  worst — ^well,  no  matter.  En¬ 
tirely  harmless,  the  doctors  said;  but  1 
always  had  my  doubts. 

Sam  tried  ^1  softs  of  teachers  for  her, 
too;  bringing  them  from  back  East  and 
paying  them  sums  to  stagger.  But,  in  the 
end,  we  found  that  Mrs.  Ricker  was  better 
with  her  than  anyone  else.  She  never  pre¬ 
tended  any  particular  love  for  Martha,  but 
she  tookjcare  of  her,  and  kept  her  sweet 
and  clean,  and  put  up  with  her  tempers, 
when  many  a  better  woman  than  Ollie 
Ricker  would  have  gone  away  in  disgust.  I 
am  not  saying  that,  if  there  is  a  Judgment 
Day,  as  many  say  and  some  believe,  I’d 
care  to  be  standing  in  Ollie  Ricker’s  shoes, 
if  she  is  wearing  them  at  that  time;  but  I 
do  say  that  her  gentleness,  and  her  pa¬ 
tience,  through  all  those  years  with  Martha, 
should  be  counted  to  her  credit,  whether 
or  no. 


CHAPTER  III 


HUBEBT  HAND 

IT  WAS  three  years  after  Mrs.  Ricker 
came  to  the  ranch,  bringing  John  and 
Martha,  that  Hubert  Hand  put  in  his 
appearance.  He  had  got  Mr^  Indian  Chat 
Chin,  as  everybody  called  him,  to  bring 
him  up  from  Rattail  in  his  old  surrey. 
Hubert  Hand  was  something  of  a  dude  in 
those  days,  though  he  has  well  outgrown 
it  since,  and  I  remember  yet  how  comical 
he  looked,  sitting  up  there  so  stiff  and 
fine  in  his  light  gray  overcoat  and  gray 
fedora  hat,  with  that  big  Roman  nose  of 
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Sam  bad  the  ranch,  the  cows,  and  the  big 
ice  plant.  Mr.  Hubert  H^d  bad  the 
biowledge  and  the  equipment.  They  could 
divide  the  profits. 

Next  to  sheep  men,  I  guess  there  is 
nothing  that  cow  men  hold  in  lower  con¬ 
tempt  than  they  hold  dairy  farms.  Sam 
was  too  much  disgusted  to  swear  very  long. 

“But,  do  you  realize,  Mr.  Stanley,” 
Hubert  Hand  insisted,  “that  this  entire 
valley  has  to  depend  on  Salt  Lake  City, 
or  on  Reno,  for  its  dairy  products.” 

“Listen,  stranger,”  Sam  said.  “I  wouldn’t 
turn  the  Desert  Moon  into  a  place  to  slop 
milk  around  in,  if  the  entire  valley  had  to 
depend  on  Hong  Kong,  China,  for  its  ice¬ 
cream  cones.  Forget  it,  and  come  in  now 
and  have  some  su|^)er.” 

To  my  knowledge,  Hubert  Hand,  frcMn 
that  day  to  this  has  never  again  mentioned, 
on  the  Desert  Moon,  anything  that  had  to 
do  with  creameries.  Neither,  from  that 
day  to  this,  has  he  been  off  of  the  ranch 
for  more  than  a  couple  of  weeks  at  a  time. 

“By  the  way,”  he  began,  tryring  to  make 
it  sound  unimportant,  when  we  had  fin¬ 
ished  supper,  “I  heard,  in  Telko,  that  you 
were  something  of  a  chess  player.” 

“I  am,  when  I  can  get  a  game,”  Sam 
said.  “But  chess  players,  in  these  parts, 
are  as  scarce  as  hen’s  teeth.  My  nei^bor, 
tliirty  miles  east  of  here,  and  I  to  play 
r^uiar,  two  nights  a  week.  But  the  sun- 
of-a-gun  struck  it  rich,  and  like  most  loyal 
native  sons  of  this  state,  he  moved  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  spend  his  money.  I’m  teaching 
my  boy,  John — but  he  is  just  a  kid.  Here, 
lately,  ateut  all  I’ve  done  is  work  out  the 
puzzles  by  myself.” 

“I  play  a  little,”  Hubert  Hand  produced, 
right  nx^estly. 

Sam  jump)^  up  and  got  out  his  chess 
table,  inlaid  ebony  and  ivory,  made  special, 
and  his  ebony  and  ivory  chess-men. 

Hubert  Hand  beat  him  the  first  game 
in  about  half  an  hour.  They  set  up  their 
men  again.  It  took  Hubert  Hand  over  an 
hour  that  time  to  beat  Sam,  but  he  did  it. 

“Heck I”  Sam  said,  at  the  end  of  that 
game.  “You’re  hired.” 

“Hired  for  what?” 

“For  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  ex- 
'ept  the  slopping  of  milk  around.  Send 
lor  your  trunk  and  name  your  pay.  Why 
didn’t  you  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  you 
were  a  blankety-blank  crack  chess  player?” 

I  realize,  right  here,  that  I  am  not  going 


to  be  able  to  get  through  with  this  entire 
story,  with  Sam  in  it,  and  continue  to 
modify  his  vocabulary  into  hecks  and 
blankety  blanks.  Wrong,  I  think  it  is;  but 
it  is  true,  that  men  out  here  do  not  talk 
like  that.  Sam  ctisses,  swears  and  damns, 
just  as  naturally  and  as  innocently  as  he 
breathes.  The  only  real  trouble  about 
Sam’s  profanity  is  that  he  uses  up  all  his 
strong  words  day  by  day  in  ordinary  con* . 
versation;  so,  when  occasions  arise  that 
call  for  something  really  emphatic,  Sam 
hasn’t  any  words  to  do  them  justice.  If 
the  demands  are  not  too  serious,  he  reverts 
and  finds  a  little  “Pshaw!”  or,  “Shoot!” 
unusual  enough  to  meet  the  n^.  If  it 
goes  beyond  that,  be  opens  his  mouth  in 
silence  and  keeps  it  open,  hoping  for  a 
word,  until  his  pipe  drops  out  scatters 
ashes  and  bum^  and  burning  tobacco  ail 
oveF  everything.  I  pay  no  attention  to  his 
profanity  and  sm^  attention  to  his 
“Pshaws,”  and  “Shoots.”  But  when  his 
pipe  drops,  I  get  down  right  interested. 

To  return  to  Hubert  H^d:  he  accepted 
Sam’s  offer,  then  and  there.  The  next  day 
he  titled  himself  assistant  ranch  manager, 
and  named  his  salary  at  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  nionth.  Sam  paid  it  with¬ 
out  blinking;  and  kept  right  on  managing 
the  ranch,  and  everything  on  it,  except, 
perhaps,  m}rself,  without  any  assistance, 
the  same  as  he  had  always  done. 

CHAPl'ER  IV 

CHADWICK  CAUrnXD 

CH.\DWICK  C.\UFIELD,  the  other 
member  of  our  household,  who  was 
present  on  the  Desert  Moon  Ranch 
at  the  time  of  the  first  murder,  came  only 
two  years  ago  last  October. 

It  was  'way  past  bedtime,  after  ten 
o'clock,  but  the  radio  was  brand-new  then, 
and  we  were  all  sitting  up,  listening  to  a 
fine  program  given  by  the  Hoot  Owls  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  when  the  doorbell  rang. 
Sam  answered  it.  Chad  stepped  in. 

*  He  was  wearing  white  corduroy  trousers, 
a  long,  yellow  rubber  raincoat,  and  a  straw 
hat  tethered  to  its  buttonhole  with  a  string. 
He  was  carrying  a  ukulele  under  his  arm 
and  a  camera  in  his  hand.  He  took  off  his 
hat,  displaying  a  head  fulljof  pretty  v'ellow 
curls.  He  smiled,  displayl^  a  sweet,  gentle 
disposition.  (If  there  is  any  better  index 
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to  character  than  the  way  a  person  smiles, 

I  have  never  found  it.) 

“How-do  you  do?”  he  said.  “I  have 
come  to  visit  you.” 

By  the  time  Sam  got  his  pipe  picked  up, 

John  had  got  down  the  forty  feet  length  of 
living-room  and  had  Chad  by  both  hands, 
and  was  introducing  him  as  the  friend  he 
bad  told  us  about,  the  friend  he  had  made 
at  Mather’s  Field,  during  the  war. 

The  way  of  that  was,  John  had  saved 
his  life  for  him,  down  there,  and  had  never 
since  been  able  to  get  out  from  under  the 
responsibility  of  it.  John  had  found  a  job  clutteiy. 
for  him,  after  the  armistice,  and  when 
Chad  lost  it,  John  had  loaned  him  money 
to  start  out  in  a  vaudeville  act.  He  did 
fine  with  that,  for  three  years,  and  was 
making  good  money  on  the  Orpheum  cir¬ 
cuit,  when  he  got  into  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  in  Kansas  City  and  was  laid  up  for 
months  in  the  hospital  there.  He  went 
back  to  work  sooner  than  he  should  have, 
and  spent  three  months  in  an  Oakland  hos¬ 
pital  with  influenza.  John  had  wired 
money  to  him  there,  and  had  asked  him, 
again,  to  come  for  a  visit  to  the  Desert 
Moon.  But,  since  he  had  had  a  standing 
invitation  for  years,  and  since  he  had  sent 
no  word  that  he  was  coming,  John  was  as 
much  surprized  as  any  of  us  that  evening. 

He  had  walked  over,  he  explained,  from  “ 

Winnemucca,  a  distance  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  miles.  He  had  had  money  to  buy  in  three, 
a  ticket  no  further  than  Winnemucca.  He 
had  had  a  job  there,  for  a  while,  dish¬ 
washing — a  fine  job  he  made  of  it.  I’ll 
warrant — and  had  used  his  earnings  to  get 
into  a  solo  game,  hoping  to  win  enough 
mcmey  to  pay  for  his  ticket.  He  had  lost 
his  money,  his  watch,  his  coat,  vest  and 
shirt.  The  landlady  at  Winnemucca,  he 
said,  wanted  his  trunk  worse  than  he  did, 
and,  an}rway,  he  never  argued  with  ladies. 

She  had  allowed  him  to  take  the  raincoat — 
a  raincoat  in  this  part  of  Nevada  being 
about  as  much  use  to  anybody  as  a  life  her  by  the  hour, 
preserver  to  a  trout — and  the  funny  straw  ‘  ~ 
hat — he  had  worn  both  in  his  vaudeville 
act — and  the  ukulele.  Who  wouldn’t  be  for  her, 
glad  to  let  anyone  who  wanted  to  take  a 
ukolde  anywhere,  take  it?  'fhe  camera 
he  had  found  on  the  road  between  Sho¬ 
shone  and  Palisade.  He  bad  named  it, 

“Unconscious  Sweetness,”  and  called  it 
“Connie”  for  short;  and  he  was  always 
plum  daffy  about  it;  taking  expected  and 


unexpected  pictures  of  all  of  us  at  all  hours 
and  in  all  places,  and  pasting  them  in  big 
albums  with  jokes  and  such  written  under¬ 
neath. 

It  is  hard  to  give  a  fair  description  of 
Chad.  He  was  a  little,  pindling  fellow. 
Around  Sam  and  John  and  Hubert  Hud 
he  looked  about  as  dainty  and  trifling  as 
the  garnish  around  the  platter  of  the 
Thanksgiving  turkey.  He  seemed  kind  of 
like  that,  too;  like  the  extra  bit  of  garnish¬ 
ing  that  makes  life’s  platter  prettier  and 
nicer — absolutely  useless,  mayl^,  but  never 

Until  after  he  came,  I  had  not  realized 
how  little  real  laughing  any  of  us  had  done. 
We  had  been  happy  enough,  and  content; 
but  we  had  never  l^n  much  amused.  He 
amused  us.  He  made  us  laugh.  He  took 
the  mechanical  player  off  of  the  old  grand 
piano,  and  play^  it  as  we  had  never  ^fore 
heard  it  played.  He  spoke  pieces  and  sang 


laughing.  He  was  a  ventriloquist,  and  a 
mimic  besides.  He  could  imitate  all  of  our 
voices  to  a  T. 

He  had  been  with  us  about  a  week  be¬ 
fore  any  of  us  knew  that.  I  was  in  the 
kitchen,  one  day,  when  I  heard  someone 
come  into  the  butler’s  pantry. 

Sam’s  voice  called  from  there, 
Bounced.  You  haven’t 


“Mary, 

‘you  are  fired, 
made  a  cake  in  two  days,  nor  doughnuts 
You  are  getting  too  lazy  and 
worthless  for  the  Desert  Moon-^” 

I  tottered;  but,  just  before  I  fainted 
clear  away,  here  came  that  grinning  little 
aF>e,  dancing  and  kicking  his  heels  in  an 
airy-fairy  dance,  but  still  speaking  in  that 
gentle,  drawling  voice  of  Sam’s. 

I  laughed  until  I  had  to  sit  down  and 
lean  on  the  table.  I  begged  him,  then,  not 
to  give  it  away  for  a  few  days;  and  the 
fun  he  and  I  had,  for  the  next  week,  would 
make  a  book  in  itself. 

Martha  adored  him.  He  played  with 
He  made  two  dolls,  Mike 
and  Pat,  for  her,  and  he  would  let  them 
sit  on  her  knees  while  he  made  them  talk 
He  had  to  treat  her  as  he  would 
treat  a  child,  of  course;  but  he  managed, 
what  the  rest  of  us  did  not  always  manage, 
to  treat  her  as  if  she  were  a  go^,  sensible 
child,  not  too  young  to  be  polite  to.  Chad 
had  the  nicest  manners  of  any  man  I  have 
ever  known. 

At  the  end  of  November,  when  he  began 
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to  talk  about  leaving,  Sam  offered  him  a 
bundred  and  fifty  a  month  to  stay  on.  He 
Slid,  like  Hubert  Hand  had  said,  “What 
for?” 

•*For  living,”  Sam  said. 

Chad  lauded  and  shook  his  head. 

“Double  it,  then,”  Sam  urged.  “I 
wouldn’t  have  you  leave  the  place,  and 
Martha,  for  three  hundred  a  month;  so 
why  shouldn’t  1  pay  it  to  have  you  stay?” 

Chad  never  would  take  any  regular 
money  from  Sam.  But  he  stay^  on  and 
got  what  he  needed,  such  as  dothes,  and 
lazor  Uades,  and  films  for  Connie,  and  bad 
them  charged  to  Sam’s  accounts.  He  called 
hiBcdf  the  “Perpetual  Guest — ^P.  G.”  for 
short,  but  some  of  the  others  said  it  stood 
for  “Pollyanna  Gush”  and  called  him 
“Polly”  to  twit  him.  Pollyanna  may  not 
be  literature,  1  don’t  know;  but  a  person 
of  that  nature  is  most  uncommonly  plea¬ 
sant  to  have  around  the  house. 

The  only  time  I  ever  felt  any  differently 
about  Chad  was  ri^t  after  Sam  broke  the 
news  to  the  assembled  household  that  we 
were  to  be  visited  by  a  couple  of  lady 
twins  from  Switzerland.  Chad  began,  then, 
to  practise  a  new  song  about  “sleep  little 
I  btl^,”  and  to  permit  the  most  ear-splitting 
aoun^  to  issue  from  the  back  of  bis 
throat.  He  called  it  yodeling;  and  said 
that  }mdeling  was  Switzerland’s  chief  ex¬ 
port,  and  that  he  was  practising  up  to 
make  the  ladies  feel  at  home.  I  declare, 
it  nearly  drove  me  out  of  my  wits.  A  dis¬ 
turbing  element,  they  were,  you  see,  from 
I  the  very  first. 

CHAPTER  V 

THE  AKRIVAL 

The  girls  got  here  on  Friday,  the 
eighth  of  May.  Sam  and  I  rode 
down  to  Rattail  in  the  sedan  to 
meet  them,  and  John  took  the  small  truck 
down  to  bring  up  their  baggage. 

Number  twenty  came  roaring  up,  on 
time,  and  stopped  with  a  snort  of  angry 
protest,  as  it  always  does  when  it  has  to 
stop  at  Rattail,  which  is  not  often;  not 
more  than  a  dozen  times  a  year,  at  best,  I 
guess. 

Sam  and  I  hurried  down  the  tracks  to 
where  the  porter’s  white,  rapidly  swinging 
arms  were  piling  up  the  shining  black 


I  don’t  know  what  there  is  about  riding 
in  a  train  that  turns  folks  haughty  and 
supercilious;  but  there  is  something  that 
does.  .  A  person  who  would  be  rig^  hearty 
and  human  on  his  own  two  feet,  sits  in  a 
car  window  and  looks  out  at  the  platform 
peo[^  as  if  they  were  something  he  wanted 
to  be  careful  not  to  step  in.  By  the  time 
1  had  passed  fifty  or  more  windows,  and 
had  reached  where  the  girls  were  standing, 

I  was  so  heated  up  I  cmildn’t  find  a  word 
to  say  but,  “Pleased  to  meet  you,”  which 
was  not  this  truth. 

One  of  them  snuled  real  sweet,  and  said, 
“Mary!  Upon  my  soul  you  haven’t  changed 
at  all  in  sixteen  years,”  and  made  as  if  to 
kiss  me;  so  1  kissed  her  at  once. 

The  other  one  gave  me  a  jerky  nod, 
and  stood  there,  watching  the  train  pull 
out,  untfl  Sam,  who  had  been  poking  along 
behind  me,  managed  to  catch  op. 

“Uncle  Sam,”  she  exclaimed,  laughing 
and  standing  on  tiptoe,  and  putting  ho* 
hands  on  hb  shoulders,  and  tipping  her 
pointed  chin  up  to  him,  “you  dear,  to  have 
us!  I  had  always  remembered  that  you 
were  the  biggest  man  in  the  world,  and 
now  I  see  that  I  was  right  about  it.” 

Sam  didn’t  kiss  her,  as  she  had  expiected 
him  to.  He  patted  her  hands,  took  them 
down  off  his  shoulders  and  held  them  a 
minute  before  he  dropped  them  and  reached 
to  shake  hands  with  the  twin  1^0  had 
kissed  me. 

“Well,  now,”  he  said,  “this  fa  sure  great. 
Little  girls  all  grown  op  to  ladies,  and  com¬ 
ing  to  see  their  old  uncle.”  (He  had  bitten 
on  that  uncle  bait,  though  he  was  no  more 
their  uixde  than  I  was.)  “Which  of  you 
is  which,  now?  Lets  get  3rou  sorted  out, 
so  I  can  call  you  by  name.  I  used  to  get 
you  all  mixed  up,  when  you  were  little 
tykes — couldn’t  tell  one  from  the  other.” 

“You  won’t  have  that  trouble  any  more,” 
said  the  one  who  had  nodded  at  me.  “I 
am  Gabrielle,  and  that  prim  little  puss  fa 
Danielle.  People  never  get  confused  about 
us,  any  longer.” 

Indeed,  I  should  think  not.  Danidle 
was  dressed  pretty  and  neat  in  a  suit  of 
gray  about  the  shade  of  a  Maltese  cat.  with 
a  nice  little  round  hat  to  match,  and  not 
more  than  ten  inches  of  gray  silk  stocking 
showing  between  the  edge  of  her  skirt  and 
the  tops  of  her  neat  gray  pumps.  Gabrielle 
had  on  a  floppy  coat  thing,  that  looked 
more  like  a  bathrobe,  cut  off  at  the  knees. 
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sneaked  out  the  back  way,  up  past  the 
station  house,  and  around  it  and  back 
again,  to  give  the  appearance  of  having 
just  that  minute  got  into  Rattail. 

“John,”  I  said,  when  he  reached  Danny 
and  me,  and  stopped  short,  like  he  had 
just  been  lassoed  from  the  rear,  “this  is 
Danielle  Caiineziano. 

John  dropped  his  hat  in  the  alkali  dust, 
his  new  hat,  and  reached  out  and  took 
both  of  Danny’s  hands  in  his.  Falling  on 
his  knees  in  front  of  her  would  not  have 
been  much  showier. 

“I — ”  he  produced,  “I — heard  you 
laugh.” 

To  me,  it  barely  made  sense;  but  she 
seemed  to  find  it  interesting  and  important. 

“Really?”  she  said,  and  sort  of  trilled  it 
full  of  meaning. 

Standing  there,  with  my  new  shoes  hurt¬ 
ing  my  corns,  and  Sam  and  Gabrielle  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  sight  around  the  comer  of 
the  depot,  I  felt  as  necessary,  useful  and 
welcome  as  a  hair  in  the  soup,  and  a  sight 
more  conspicuous.  Rattail’s  population  was 
beginning  to  close  in  around  us.  I  pulled 
at  John’s  sleeve;  but  I  declare,  if  a  freight 
hadn’t  come  along,  forcing  those  two  to 
get  off  the  tracks,  they  might  have  been 
standing  there  yet,  gazing  into  each  other’s 
eyes. 

I  was  half  way  home,  riding  beside 
Danny  in  the  s^an,  when  Gabrielle’s 
laughing  out  again,  at  some  remark  of 
Sam’s,  made  me  remember  that  she  had 
been  the  only  one  who  had  done  any  laugh¬ 
ing  when  we  had  met.  Daimy  had  only 
smiled.  So,  if  that  laugh  was  what  had 
put  John  clear  off  his  head,  he  had  picked 
the  wrong  twin. 


the  way  it  lopped  and  draped,  with  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  big  buckle  on  one  hip  to  hold  it 
together  at  all.  It  was  about  two  shades 
darker  than  good  cream  tomato  soup.  Her 
hat  was  as  near  as  she  could  match  it,  I 
guess;  and,  though  it  was  small,  it  was 
soft  and  loppy.  Her  stockings,  sixteen 
inches  of  them  in  sight,  if  an  inch,  were 
a  kind  of  sickly  cross  between  yellow  and 
pink.  Her  black  satin  shoes  had  stilt 
heels  and  «Uver  buckles.  She.  wore,  also, 
a  pair  of  earrings,  dangling  almost  to  her 
shoulders,  that  looked  like  the  spinners  the 
boys  use  here,  in  the  fall,  when  they  go 
after  the  big  trout. 

The  population  of  Rattail  had  come 
running  to  the  depot,  of  course,  when  the 
train  stopped;  and,  at  last,  swaggering  his 
way  among  males,  females,  Indians,  cow- 
punchers,  and  dogs,  here  came  John. 

He  doesn’t  usiially  trim  his  walk  with 
that  swagger;  but,  bashful  as  an  overfed 
coyote,  he  is  hard  put  to  it,  at  times,  to 
cover  up  this  deficiency  of  his.  So  he 
swings  Us  shoulders,  and  talks  loudly,  and 
boasts  around,  when  a  person  with  a  keen 
ear  could  hear  his  knees  clicking  together. 

“La-la!”  exclaimed  Gabrielle,  when  she 
caught  sight  of  him,  “Who  is  this  pic¬ 
turesque  man  thing  coming  toward  us?” 

John  did  look  pretty  fine,  wearing  his 
new  corduroy  suit,  and  his  shining  new 
leather  putties,  and  his  new  sixteen  dollar 
sombrero.  He  bad  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
button  up  the  collar  of  his  brown  flannel 
diirt.  I  was  sorry  he  had  not  been  around, 
when  the  train  came  in,  to  add  tone  to  Sam 
and  to  me. 

“He,”  Sam  answered,  beaming  with 
pride,  “is  my  boy,  John.” 

“How  thrilling!  ”  chirped  Gabrielle.  “It 
is  like  living  in  a  cinema,  isn’t  it  Danny?” 
And  off  she  went,  sort  of  skipping  along 
the  tracks,  to  meet  him. 

When  they  met,  John  gave  her  about  the 
same  attention  that  a  passenger  gives  the 
ticket  chopper  at  the  gate,  in  a  city  depot, 
when  he  sees  the  train  he  is  trying  to 
catch  moving  slowly  out  through  the  yards. 
He  pulled  off  his  l^t,  with  a  bow,  but  he 
passi»i  her,  walking  very  fast.  I  thought 
that  be  was  so  flustered  that  be  did  not 
know  what  he  was  doing.  He  knew.  He 
was  beaded  straight  for  Danny.  He  had 
been  in  the  freight  house  since  long  before 
the  train  came  in,  sizing  up  from  a  safe 
distance  the  girb’  arrival.  Then  be  had 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  SECRET 

The  first  minute  when  I  heard  that 
the  Canneziano  girls  were  coming 
to  the  Desert  Moon,  I  was  certain 
that  they  were  not  coming  for  the  peace  of 
the  mountains  and  the  deserts.  Going  on 
from  there,  I  questioned  myself  as  to  what 
reason  any  Canneziano  had  ever  had  for 
coming  to  the  ranch,  or  for  writing  to  the 
The  answer  was,  to  get  money.  I 


ranch. 

tried  to  think  that  they  would  stay  a  few 
months,  long  enough  to  put  themselves  in 
Sam’s  good  graces,  ask  him  for  a  tidy  sum, 
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and  leave.  But  they  had  not  been  on  the' 
place  two  days  before  I  knew  that,  though 
that  might  be  a  minor  part  of  their  plan, 
it  was  not  the  major  paiit;  that  there  was 
something  far  less  simple,  something,  prob¬ 
ably,  tr«icherous  and  sinister  at  the  root 
of  this  visit  of  theirs  to  the  De^rt  Moon. 

On  the  evening  of  their  arrival  the  girls 
had  unpacked  their  trunks  in  their  bed¬ 
rooms.  The  next  morning  the  boys  carried 
(heir  tnmks  to  the  attic.  Going  through 
the  upper  hall,  later  that  same  morning,  I 
saw  one  of  the  empty  drawers  that  bad 
fitted  into  their  new-fangled  trunks,  lying 
beside  the  door  to  the  attic  stairway. 

I  hate  clutter.  I  picked  it  up  and  car¬ 
ried  it  upstairs.  I  went  in  all  good  faith; 
but  I  wear  rubber  soled  shoes  around  the 
house,  and  the  stairs  are  thickly  carpeted; 
so  the  girls,  who  were  up  there,  did  not 
hear  me  coming.  Just  before  I  got  to  the 
turn  in  the  stairs,  I  heard  one  of  the  girls 
say: 

“I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  use  in  search¬ 
ing  the  house.  In  the  first  place,  he  never 
could  have  gotten  it  into  the  house,  with¬ 
out  being  seen.” 

“You  are  too  sure  of  everything,  when 
you  are  unsure  of  anything,”  the  ofiier  girl 
answered,  and  I  thought,  since  the  voice 
was  louder  and,  somehow,  richer,  that  it 
was  Gaby’s.  “Stop  being  sure,  and  try 
beittg^sensible.  We  must  find  it.  We  have 
very  little  time.  How  do  you  know  whether 
he  could  have  brought  it  into  the  house 
or  not?  There  is  a  back  stairway.” 

Fool  that  I  was,  I  kept  right  on  going 
up  the  stairs.  It  took  me  a  while  to  de¬ 
velop  the  poll-prying,  eavesdropping,  sneak¬ 
ing,  and  generally  despicable  character  that 
I  did  develop  later. 

“Did  you  girls  lose  something?”  I  asked, 
when  my  head  had  poked  up  to  where  I 
could  see  them. 

Danny  jumped,  from  being  startled,  but 
Gaby  never  turned  a  hair. 

“Only  a  trinket  of  Dan’s,”  she  said. 
“Possibly  she  never  packed  it  at  all.” 

I  gave  them  the  trunk  drawer  and  came 
back  downstairs,  wracking  my  brain  with 
questions. 

Who  was  the  “he”  who  had,  or  who  had 
not  gotten  something  into  the  house?  The 
something  that  they  must  find,  and  had 
very  little  time  in  which  to  find  it.  And, 
land’s  alive,  what  was  the  something? 

I  resolved  to  say  nothing,  but  to  watch 


those  two  girls,  like  a  hawk,  from  then  on. 

I  did  so.  But  it  was  three  weeks  before  I 
heard  anything  more  at  all,  though  I  saw 
a  great  deal. 

I  saw  those  girte  searching,  searching 
everlastingly,  the  entire  place.  I  saw  them 
go  to  the  cabin,  and  stay  inside  of  it  for 
hours.  I  saw  them  in  the  barnyards, 
and  in  the  bams,  searching.  1  saw  them 
down  in  the  outfit’s  quarters,  when  the 
men  were  all  away.  I  heard  tibem  get  up 
late  at  night,  and  sneak  out  of  the  house, 
and  come  back  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning.  And,  once  or  twice,  I  thought 
that  I  saw  them  seeing  me,  as  I  watched 
them,  and  then  I  was  afraid. 

It  was  during  those  three  weeks  that 
Danny  and  John  announced  their  engage¬ 
ment.  My  own  opinion  is  that  they  got 
themselves  engaged  the  first  five  minutes 
they  were  alone  together;  but  that  they 
had  gumption  enou^  to  wait  for  ten  days 
before  telling  it. 

Sam  gave  them  his  blessing.  That  is  to 
say,  he  said  that  any  agreement  they 
wanted  to  make  was  all  ri^t  with  him,  if 
Danny  was  sure  she  would  be  satisfied  to 
live  on  the  Desert  Moon,  and  if  they  would 
wait  a  year  to  be  married.  They  agreed 
to  this,  the  year  of  waiting,  reluctantly. 
Sam,  whose  one  bad  habit,  not  counting 
hb  pipe,  is  using  suitable  and  unsuitable 
quotations  on  all  suitable  and  unsuitable 
occasions,  assured  them  that  a  year  was  as 
a  day  on  the  Desert  Moon;  but  that  didn’t 
seem  to  make  them  any  happier.  The  only 
people  who  were  downright  pleased  wiA 
Sam’s  decision  were  Gaby  and  myself.  I, 
for  certain  reasons  of  my  own.  Gaby,  be¬ 
cause  she  was  ch(X)sing  to  consider  herself 
also  in  love  with  John. 

I  realize  that  this  k  crowding  pretty  fast 
what  the  books  call  “love  interest.”  I 
realize,  t(X),  that  I  have  not  given  any  de¬ 
scription  of  John  that  would  account  for 
two  traveled  ladies  coming  to  the  Desert 
M(X)n  and,  at  once,  falling  in  love  with  him. 

He  had,  as  I  guess  I’ve  signified,  a  heap 
more  than  his  share  of  masculine  good 
looks.  Outside  of  hat  and  collar  advertise¬ 
ments,  I  don’t  know  that  I’ve  ever  seen 
even  pictures  of  men  that  were  any  better 
looking  than  John  was.  The  way  ^  lived, 
and  dressed,  and  rode,  made  him  seem 
sort  of  romantic,  too,  I  suppose.  A  Santa 
man,  who  met  him  once  when  he  was 
taking  cattle  back  East  for  Sam,  offered 
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him  a  surprizing  salary  to  come  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  live  around  there,  in 
order  to  impress  and  delight  the  Eastern 
yoimg  lady  tourists.  John  was  simple- 
hearti,  and  slow  ^ken;  but  I  guess  most 
women  don’t  mind  that  in  men.  Too,  he 
was  a  good  boy,  all  the  way  through.  And, 
of  course,  he  had  plenty  of  money,  now, 
and  would  have  a  million  or  more,  not 
counting  the  ranch,  when  Sam  died. 


Gaby  made  no  bones  about  her  feel¬ 
ings  for  John.  I  did  not  do  as 
John  did,  and  set  all  of  her  open 
advances  toward  him  down  to  sister-in- 
lawly  affection.  Still,  I  didn’t  believe  that 
she  really  thought  ^e  was  in  love  with 
John,  until  I  hid  in  the  clothes-closet  that 
evening  and  heard  Danny  and  her  talking 
together. 

The  closet  arrangement  was  a  fortunate 
one  for  my  purposes.  It  was  between  the 
girls’  rooms,  with  heavily  curtained  door¬ 
ways,  leading  into  each  room,  and  a  door 
at  the  end  with  a  transom  for  ventilation, 
leading  into  the  hall.  This  closet  had 
originally  been  a  part  of  the  hall,  going 
down  between  the  two  rooms.  But,  in 
1912,  when  Sam  had  had  the  ranch  house 
remedied  inside,  they  had  turned  the  closet 
^>aces  for  these  rooms  into  two  bathrooms, 
necessitating  the  present  arrangement  of  a 
double  closet. 

The  dozens  of  gowns  and  frocks — noth¬ 
ing  so  ordinary  as  mere  dresses — ^that  the 
^Is  had  brought  with  them,  hanging  on 
padded  hangers  from  the  long  rods,  made 
as  good  a  hiding  place  as  anyone  could 
ask  for;  especially,  since  I  always  took 
care  to  unscrew  the  light  globe  in  the  closet 
when  I  went  in,  so  that  it  seemed  to  be 
all  right,  but  would  not  light  when  the 
wall  switches  were  pressed. 

I  had  gone  in  there  so  many  evenings, 
during  the  past  three  weeks,  and  had  heard 
nothing  for  my  pains  that  it  was  a  wonder 
I  had  decided  to  try  it  again  that  evening. 
It  was  not  luck,  though.  Gaby’s  actions, 
that  evening,  toward  John  had  been  so 
downright  disgusting,  sitting  on  the  arm 
of  his  chair,  and  trying  to  coax  him  out 
of  the  house  to  see  the  mountains  by  moon¬ 
light,  and  hanging  herself  around  his  neck 
when  they  dan^  together,  and  so  on,  that 
I  had  a  notion  Danny  mi^t  have  a  little 
conversation  ready  for  her  when  she  could 
get  her  alone. 


I  had  waited  about  ten  minutes  when  I 
heard  the  door  of  Gaby’s  room  open.  I 
was  so  tickled  I  all  but  squealed,  when  I 
heard  that  Danny  had 'come  in  with  her, 
instead  of  going  on  down  the  hall  to  her 
own  room.  Evidently  they  had  begun  their 
conversation  in  the  hall,  for  Gaby’s  first 
words  were,  “Jealous,  my  dear  Dan?” 

“I  don’t  know.  But  it  is  silly  for  you 
to  act  as  you  do.  John  is  in  love  with  me.” 

“Since  you  are  so  certain  of  that,  why 
do  you  object  to  my  poor  little  efforts?” 

“I’ve  told  you.  Because  they  are  silly. 
And — not  kind.  Why  should  you  try  to 
take  him  away  from  me,  when  you  don’t 
want  him  yourself?” 

“Are  you  sure  of  that,  too?” 

“Yes,  I  am.  His  go^  looks  fascinate 
you,  and  so  does  his  unsophistication. 
You’d  like  the  fortune  he  is  to  inherit.  But 
you  would  never  be  satisfied  to  marry  him 
and  live  right  here  for  the  remainder  of 
your  life.” 

“No.  I  would  not.  I’d  marry  him,  if 
he  didn’t  have  a  penny — it  is  you  who  are 
always  thinking  about  his  fortune — but  I 
wouldn’t  allow  him  to  bury  himself,  and 
his  beauty,  and  charm  in  this  God-for¬ 
saken  couittry.  I’d  get  him  out  into  the 
world,  and  have  him  take  his  place  there. 
With  his  ability  and  mergy,  and  with  me 
to  help  him,  what  a  place  it  might  be! 
For  you  to  have  him  is — ^waste.  Waste. 
You  don’t  know  anything  about  love. 
You’ll  never  learn.  I — I  tell  you  I  can’t 
bear  it.  It  isn’t  fair — ”  She  began  to  cry, 
hollow  sounding  sobs,  that  seem^  to  catch 
in  her  throat  and  wrench  free  from  it. 

“Gaby.  Gaby,  dear.  Please  don’t.  I 
am  sorry — ” 

.“Waste.  Waste.  Waste.  You  are  not 
sorry.  Don’t  touch  me!” 

“I  am  sorry.  Gaby.  But  what  can  I  do? 
I  couldn’t  give  John  to  you,  if  I  wished  to.” 

>,“You  could  give  me  a  chance.” 

“No.  I  couldn’t.” 

“You  are  a  coward.” 

^“Perhaps.  I  love  him.  He  means  to 
me,  too,  peace,  and  security,  and  decent 
living — the  things  I  want  most  for  my  life. 
Why  should  I  risk  it  all?” 

“Coward!  Coward!  Peace  and  security! 
He  means  life  to  me,  all  of  it;  full  and 
complete.  Love,  and  passion,  and  adven¬ 
ture  and  attainment,  for  him  and  for  me 
too.  Do  you  think  I’ll  stand  by,  and  al¬ 
low  you  to  have  him,  to  bury  his  wonder 
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in  your  peace,  and  smother  his  possibilities 
with  your  security  and  decent  living?” 

“I  think,”  Danny  answered,  “that  you 
will  have  to.  John  and  I  love  each  ot^; 
and  we  are  going  to  keep  each  other.  You, 
nor  anyone,  can  change  that.” 

“Suppose  1  should  tell  John  why  we 
came  here?” 

“You  won’t  do  that.  You  can’t  harm 
me  without  harming  yourself.  But,  if 
you  threaten  that,  just  once  more,  I  will 
go  straight  to  Jo^  and  tell  him  the 
truth—” 

“You  promised — ” 

“I  haven’t  broken  my  promise.  I  shan’t, 
if  you  don’t.  But  you  must  know  that  I 
haven’t  any  interest  left  in  the  thing.” 

“What  about  your  desire  for  revenge?” 

“That  desire  was  yours,  not  mine.  I 
never  considered  that  side  of  it  at  all.” 

“Coward!  Quitter!  Stool-pigeon — ” 

“That  isn’t  fair.  Gaby.  I’ll  help  if  I  can. 
I  have  been  helping,  ^ven’t  I?  I  won’t 
hinder  in  any  way.  But  the  time  is  short 
now.  Remember  that.” 

“Danny — ”  There  was  a  new  tone  in 
Gaby’s  voice,  sweet  like,  and  appealing.  I 
did  not  trust  it  for  a  minute;  but  I  think 
Danny  did,  for  she  answered,  gently,  “Yes, 
dekr?” 

“Forgive  me.  Let’s  be  twinny  again. 
Friends?”  I  could  hear  the  treachery  in 
that  as  plainly  as  I  could  hear  the  words. 
I  think  Danny  did  not  hear  it,  for  she 
answered,  “I  do  want  to  be  friend.  Gaby. 
I  do,  truly.  Only — please,  dear,  won’t 
you  leave  my  man  alone?” 

“And  you’ll  help  me.  And  you  won’t 
tell  him — anything?” 

“Of  course  I  won’t  tell.  Gaby.  It  is 
really  your  secret,  now;  not  mine.  And 
I’ll  help  you,  all  I  can.” 

CHAPTER  VII 

THREE  RINGS 

Revenge,  out  of  all  that  crazy 
conversation  the  one  word  kept  pes- 
^tering  me  like  a  leaking  faucet.  No 
matter  what  I  was  doing,  or  thinking,  that 
word,  revenge,  kept  drip,  drip,  dripping, 
until  my  mind  was  fairly  drenched  with  it. 
1  got  all  mixed  up  about  it.  Did  people 
revenge  other  people,  or  have  revenge  on 
them,  or — what?  I  looked  it  up  in  the 
dictionary.  “Malicious  injuring  in  return 


for  an  injury  or  offense  received,”  it  said. 

I  got  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote  it  down. 
“The  Canneziano  girls  want  to  injure,  ma¬ 
liciously,  some  one  on  the  Desert  Moon 
Ranch,  in  return  for  an  injury  or  an  offense 
received.”  I  crossed  out  “The  Canneziano 
girls,”  and  wrote,  “Gabrielle  Canneziano,” 
since  Danny  had  said  that  she  had  never 
considered  that  side  of  it  at  all.  It  did  not 
help  any.  It  did  not  make  sense. 

Since  Sam  and  I  were  the  only  pe(^>le 
on  the  ranch  who  they  had  known  before 
they  came  here  this  time,  it  seemed  as  if 
they  had  come  to  injme,  malidoudy,  one 
of  us.  I  had  never  ^ne  either  of  them  a 
mite  of  harm  in  my  life.  Sam  had  never 
done  anything  but  good  for  them.  Of 
course,  S^  h^  not  been  very  gentle  with 
their  father.  But,  as  I  took  pains  to  dis¬ 
cover,  neither  of  them  had  any  kind  fed- 
ings  for  their  father.  Gaby  said,  straight 
out,  that  she  hated  him.  Danny,  who  was 
too  gentle  speaking  to  use  such  a  word  as 
hate,  said  that  she  had  never  liked  him, 
never  loved  him.  Both  of  them  laid  their 
mother’s  death  at  Canneziano’s  door.  They 
thought  that  his  cruelty  and  his  neglect 
had  killed  her.  It  was  senseless  to  suppose 
that  they  were  harboring  a  grudge  against 
Sam  for  anything  that  he  had  ever  done  to 
Canneziano. 

Of  course,  I  see  now  that  all  that  part  of 
it  was  as  plain  as  the  Roman  nose  on 
Hubert  Hand’s  face.  How  I  missed  sf^ing 
it,  even  then,  I  don’t  know.  I  was,  I  guess, 
like  a  little  boy  so  busy  trying  to  watch 
all  three  rings  at  the  circus  at  one  time 
that  he  miss^  the  elephant  parade. 

The  Desert  Moon  was  like  that  sure 
enough;  like  a  three  ring  circus,  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June.  Thm  were 
the  girls,  everlastingly  searching  for  some¬ 
thing;  leaving  the  house  shortly  after  the 
men  left  it,  each  morning;  retiuming,  tired 
out,  just  in  time  for  dinner;  off  again  for 
the  afternoon,  and  coming  home  just  in 
time  to  pretty  up  for  supper.  After  a 
while,  I  began  to  lose  interest  in  that;  and, 
being  a  woman,  I  allowed  my  attention  to 
become  distracted  by  the  center  ring  where 
all  the  love  interest  was  going  on. 

Not  that  Danny  and  John  were  interest¬ 
ing.  If  there  is  anything  that  will  make 
two  people  duller  to  all  other  people  than 
being  engaged  to  each  other,  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  what  it  is.  Gaby's  unceasing 
efforts  to  win  John  away  from  Danny  were 


interesting  enough,  I"  suppose,  to  folks  who 
can  stand  to  look  at  that  sort  of  thing. 
Personally,  I  shut  my  eyes  to  it  as  much 
as  possiWe.  Most  of  my  attention  I  gave 
to  the  .clown  in  the  ring — to  Chad. 

I  can  not  explain  it,  now  or  ever;  but 
Chad,  from  the  very  first,  was  head  over 
heels  in  love  with  Gaby.  He  had  no  more 
chance  of  winning  her,  penniless,  funny, 
kind  little  fellow  that  he  was,  than  an 
amateur  has  of  riding  an  outlaw  pony.  I 
told  him  that,  once,  in  those  very  words. 

“I  know  it,  Mary,”  he  said.  “But  you 
are  wrong  about  one  thing.  I’m  not  riding 
for  a  fall.  I’m  not  even  mounted.  I  know 
I  haven’t  a  chance  with  her.  I  know  I 
can’t  pull  one  of  those  stars  out  of  the  sky 
up  there  with  a  fishhook.  I’m  not  trying. 
But  I  can  sit  here  in  the  dark  and  look  at 
the  stars,  can’t  I?  Stars  make  all  the  dif* 
ference — in  the  dark.  And,  maybe,  some* 
time  I  can  serve  her  in  some  way.  That’s 
all  I  ask,  .  .  .  ”  So  on.  If  it  hadn’t  been 
Chad,  and  therefore  heartbreaking,  it 
would  have  been  downright  funny. 

She  never  gave  him  two  looks.  He 
couldn’t  even  make  her  laugh  with  his 
jokes  and  his  songs,  as  he  could  the  rest 
of  us.  Once  she  did  deign  to  allow  him 
to  try  to  teach  her  the  trick  of  his  ven¬ 
triloquism.  She  could  not  learn  it,  and 
she  was  furious  with  him,  and  said  that 
he  did  not  want  her  to  learn  it.  But  he 
followed  her  about,  and  waited  on  her.  He 
brought  her  pony  up  to  the  house,  instead 
of  allowing  one  of  the  outfit  to  do  it.  He 
brought  her  desert  flowers,  which  she  tossed 
away  to  wither.  If  Coimie  hadn’t  had  a 
strong  constitution  he  would  have  worn 
her  out,  taking  pictures  of  Gaby.  Page 
after  page  in  Ms  album  filled  with,  “Gaby 
by  Ihe  window;”  “Gaby  on  the  porch;” 
“Gaby  and  Danny  starting  on  a  walk,” 
“Gaby  in  riding  costume;”  Gaby  here, 
there,  and  everywhere.  And  Martha  half 
mad  with  jealousy. 

Right  at  first,  I  think  that  some  of  the 
others  thought  that  Martha’s  jealousy  was 
sometMng  of  a  joke.  I  never  did  tMnk  so. 
Before  long  we  all  began  to  feel  that  it  was 
more  than  a  little  serious.  Sam  talked  to 
Chad,  and  to  Gaby  about  it.  Chad  did  the 
best  he  could,  after  that,'^  be  as  attentive 
to  Martha  as  he  had  b^n  before;  but,  if 
he  so  much  as  opened  a  door  for  Gaby, 
Bdartha  would  go  into  temper  fits,  and 
sulking  spells. 


As  for  G^by,  Sam’s  talk  with  her  made 
tMngs  worse.  She  had  never  noticed  Chad 
at  all,  so  she  had  not  noticed  that  Martha 
was  jealous  of  him.  She  welcomed  the 
news  as  another  tool  she  could  use  to  tease 
and  torment  the  poor  girl.  All  along  she 
had  ddighted  in  teasing  and  tormenting 
Martha,  though  she  dared  not  do  it  when 
Sam  was  present. 

The  very  evening  after  Sam  had  talked 
to  her  in  the  morning.  Gaby  went  and  sat 
beside  Chad  and  curli^  his  pretty,  yellow 
curls  around  her  finger. 

It  was  a  cloudy  evening,  not  chilly,  but 
Sam  had  lighted  the  fire  as  he  always  does 
when  he  has  half  an  excuse,  and  Martha 
was  sitting  in  front  of  it,  pretending  to  read 
a  magazine.  She  had  b^n  pretending  to 
read  that  same  magazine,  on  the  same  page, 
for  the  last  five  years.  She  seemed  to  get 
pleasure  out  of  sitting  and  holding  it  in  her 
hands.  No  other  magazine  would  do. 

Of  a  sudden,  this  evening,  she  thrust 
the  magazine  in  the  flames  for  an  instant, 
jerked  it  out,  and  rushed  at  Gaby  with  the 
burning  torch.  No  harm  was  done.  John 
snatch^  it  and  tossed  it  back  into  the 
fireplace.  But  all  of  us,  except  Gaby,  had 
the  good  sense  to  be  thorougMy  frightened. 

Things  weren’t  ever  quite  the  same 
for  Martha  after  that.  No  other 
magazine,  or  picture  book,  would 
take  the  place  of  the  one  she  had  burned. 
She  would  wander  about  the  house,  eve¬ 
nings,  quietly,  but  restless,  like  a  cat  who 
had  lost  her  kittens. 

One  of  Gaby’s  pleasant  little  ways  was 
to  refer  to  Martha  as  an  idiot,  right  before 
her  face. 

“La-la!”  Gaby  exclaimed  one  evening, 
when  Martha  was  wandering  about,  “The 
idiot  gets  on  my  nerves.  Can’t  you  make 
her  keep  still,  Mrs.  Ricker?” 

“She  isn’t  harming  anyone,”  I  said,  since 
Mrs.  Ricker,  as  usual,  said  nothing.  “You 
leave  her  alone,  and  stop  talking  like  that, 
miss.” 

“I’m  not  harming  anyone,  now,”  Martha 
piped  up.  “But  some  day,  I  might.  I’d 
like  to.  I  won’t,  though,”  she  walked  over 
close  to  Gaby,  “if  you’ll  give  me  the  gold 
monkey.  I’ll  be  good  then,  for  always.” 

It  was  a  bracelet  charm  of  Gaby’s,  a 
gold  monkey,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
almond,  with  jade  eyes.  The  minute 
Martha  had  seen  it  she  had  begun  to  beg 
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for  it.  There  weren’t  any  monkeys  in  the 
jewelry  catalogs,  but  Sam  sent  off  and  got 
her  a  bear  and  a  turtle.  She  wouldn’t 
have  any  truck  with  them.  She  wanted 
that  one,  particular  monkey.  Gaby  would 
not  give  it  to  her;  would  not  so  much  as 
allow  her  to  wear  it  for  a  few  hours  at  a 
time.  As  usual,  this  evening,  she  refused 
to  let  Martha  touch  it. 

“Yes,  and  you’ll  be  sorry,”  Martha 
threatened. 

She  went  upstairs  and  emptied  a  can  of 
pepper  in  Gaby’s  handkercUef  box. 

She  was  always  playing  tricks  of  the 
sort  on  Gaby,  if  we  did  not  watch  her. 
For  my  own  p^,  I  wouldn’t  have  bothered 
with  watching  her  but  for  the  fact  that, 
more  than  often,  she  got  the  two  girls 
mixed  up  and  it  was  Danny  whose  pretty 
dress  would  be  tied  to  the  chair  to  tear, 
instead  of  Gaby’s;  or  Danny’s  hair  would 
receive  the  contents  of  Chad’s  paste-j)ot; 
and  then  Martha,  discovering  her  mistake, 
would  make  herself  ill  with  crying  and  re¬ 
morse.  Just  as  she  had  hated  Gaby  from 
the  start,  she  had  loved  Danny;  but  she 
could  not  tell  them  apart. 

It  seemed  incredible  that  even  Martha 
could  be  confused  about  the  two  girls;  be¬ 
cause,  if  ever  girls  were  opposites,  those 
girls  were.  Of  course,  they  were  the  same 
size,  about  five  feet  and  two  inches  tall,  I 
should  judge,  and  the  same  weight — both 
of  them  too  skinny  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
flat  as  bread-bo^ds.  Their  faces,  just 
their  faces,  did  look  alike.  They  both  had 
long  brown  eyes,  straight  noses,  small 
mouths— Gaby  painted  her  lips  until  they 
looked  much  fuller  and  more  curved  than 
Danny’s — ,  pointed  chins,  and  complexions 
the  color  of  real  light  caramel  frosting. 
Danny’s  cheeks  showed  a  faint  pink,  com¬ 
ing  and  going.  Gaby  painted  her  cheek¬ 
bones,  clear  back  to  her  ears  with  a  deep 
orange-pink  color.  They  both  had  wavy, 
dark  brown  hair,  cut  just  the  same  in  the 
back,  real  close  fitting  and  down  to  a  point. 
But  Gaby  brushed  her  hair  straight  back 
from  her  forehead,  and  put  varnish  stuff 
on  it  till  it  was  as  sleek  and  shining  as 
patent  leather.  She  left  all  of  her  ears 
showing,  and  she  always  wore  big  earrings, 
dangling  from  them.  Danny  parted  her 
hair  on  the  side,  and  allowed  it  to  wave, 
loose  and  soft  and  pretty.  She  never  wore 
earrings.  Gaby’s  clothes  were  all  loud 
colored,  or  seemed  to  be — black  turned 


gaudy  when  she  put  it  on — and  they  were 
all  insecure  appe^ng,  too  defiant  of  paper 
patterns  to  be  quite  moral.  Danny’s  clothes 
were  as  neat  and  quiet  as  a  pigeon’s. 

No  wonder  that  these  frequent  mistakes 
of  Martha’s  made  me  decide  that  she  was 
losing  her  eyesight.  I  spoke  to  Sam  about 
it,  suggesting  that  Mrs.  Ricker  would 
better  take  her  to  San  Francisco  to  visit 
an  oculist. 

According  to  his  usual  custom,  Sam 
laughed  at  me.  He  said  that  he  had  about 
concluded  that  Martha  was  the  only  one 
on  the  place  who  could  use  her  eyes  to  see 
deeper  than  gee-gaws  and  fol-de-rols. 

“If  you  are  insinuating,”  I  said,  “that 
those  two  girls  are  alike  in  any  respect, 
inside  or  outside,  you’ve  lost  yom:  senses.” 

“Why  shouldn’t  they  be  alike?”  Sam 
questioned.  “They  are  twin  sisters.  They 
were  brought  up  together,  they  have  had 
the  same  friends,  the  same  traching,^  t^ 
same  environments.  Of  course  th^  are. 
alike.  One  of  them  is  play-acting.  I  don’t 
know  which  one.  I  suspect  Danielle,  on 
account  of  John.” 

I  may  as  well  state,  right  here,  that  all 
of  this  remark  of  Sam’s,  with  the  exception 
of  the  girls  being  twin  sisters,  was  a  mis¬ 
take  from  beginning  to  end.  I  didn’t,  at 
the  time,  know  much  of  anything  alraut 
their  past  lives.  I  did  know  their  present 
characters.  I  told  him  so. 

He  laughed  again,  and  wanted  to  know 
what  had  become  of  all  my  theories  con¬ 
cerning  our  modem  young  girls.  Ever  since 
the  war,  I  had  been  standing  up  for  them, 
through  thick  and  thin. 

“It  takes  a  pretty  stout  theory,”  I  ad¬ 
mitted,  “to  hear  a  young  lady  called  a 
'damn  good  sport,’  and  see  her  recdve  it 
as  a  choice  compliment.” 

“Who  said  t^t  to  who?”  Sam  wanted 
to  know. 

“Who  do  you  suppose?  Hubert  Hand 
to  Gaby,  of  course.” 

“Hubert  Hand,”  Sam  said,  “had  better 
behave  himself.” 

Since  Hubert  Hand  was  too  selfish  ever 
to  love  anything  that  his  Roman  nose 
wasn’t  attached  to,  his  carryinp  on  with 
Gaby,  should  be  classed,  I  think,  not  in 
the  center  ring,  but  as  the  main  attraction 
of  the  third  ring.  And  he  almost  old  enough 
to  be  her  father,  with  white  coming  into 
his  hair  at  his  temples! 

To  this  day  I  have  never  understood 


those  two,  during  those  months.  Gaby  of  a  place  to  me  —  a  city  of  refuge.” 

was  in  love  with  John.  Hubert  Hand  was  ^‘Lands,  Sam,”  I  said,  “what  have  you 
in  love  with  Hubert  Hand.  Yet  they  b^n  up  to  that  you  are  heading  this  safety 
hugged  and  kissed,  and  seemed  to  think  first  movement?” 

that  calling  it  “nedung”  made  it  respect*  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  a  little  put  out 
aUe.  It  wasn’t  a  flirtation,  with  them.  It  with  him  for  moseying  in  there  when  I  was 

was  more  like  a  fight,  where  each  of  them  setting  bread.  Like  most  men  I’ve  known, 

was  fighting  for  something  they  did  not  Sam  never  had  any  partictilar  hankering 

want.  A  perfectly  footless,  none  too  whole-  for  my  company,  unless  he  thought  I  could 

some  performance.  be  of  some  use  to  him.  Generally,  I  am 

“You  make  him  behave  himself,  Sam,”  glad  and  proud  to  help  Sam,  any  way  I 

I  urged.  '  can;  but  not  when  I  am  setting  bread. 

“He  is  free,  white  and  twenty-one.  And  There  is  something  about  setting  bread 

she  sure  can  take  care  of  herself,  if  ever  a  that  gives  any  moral  woman  a  contented, 

girl  could.  It’s  none  of  my  put-in.”  uplift^  feeling  that  she  likes  to  indulge 

“What  about  the  rest  of  us,”  I  said,  in,  undisturbed. 

“forced  to  watch  siich  goings  on?”  “I  haven’t  been  up  to  anything,”  Sam 

“Don’t  watch.  If  you  watch  Belle,  and  answered,  “and  I  don’t  aim  to  be.  But, 

Sadie  and  Goldie,  that  is  watching  enough  Mary,  some  time  ago  you  came  to  me  with 

for  one  woman.”  some  su^icions.  I  laughed  them  off.  1 

Belle,  Sadie  and  Goldie  were  the  Indian  am  not  laughing  now.  I’m  worried.  Queer 

womui  I  had,  at  that  time,  to  help  me  things  are  going  on  around  here.  What  I 

around  the  place.  I  suppose  they  were  want  to  know,  now,  is  what  do  you  know?” 

pretty  good  girls.  They  ^d  all  the  actual  “Nothing.  What  do  you  know?” 

work  there  was  to  do  around  the  house,  “Nothing.” 

except  the  cooking,  with  me  directing  them  “What  do  you  suspect,  then,  Sam?” 
every  step  they  took.  But  when  I  remem-  “Nothing.  W’hat  do  you?” 
ber  how  they  all  deserted  me,  in  the  time  “Nothing.” 

of  our  terrible  trouble,  it  makes  me  so  That,  I  see  now,  wouldn’t  have  been  a 
fighting  mad  that  I  don’t  like  to  give  them  bad  place  for  us  both  to  laugh.  Neither  of 
cr^t  for  anything,  nor  think  al^t  them  us  did. 

at  all,  even  yet.  “Have  you  any  idea,”  Sam  questioned, 

“why  the  girls  go  prowling  all  over  the 
CHAPTER  VIII  place,  afoot  and  horseback,  daytimes,  and 

nightimes,  too,  when  they  should  in 
their  beds?” 

I  unfolded  a  dishtowel  and  spread  it  over 
my  pan  of  bread.  It  was  ready  for  rising 
and  I  had  not  got  a  bit  of  uplift  out  of  it. 

“If  I  told  you,”  I  said,  “you’d  only 
speak  your  little  memory-gem,  about  so 
much  good  in  the  worst  of  us.” 

“No,  I  won’t,  Mary.  I’m  all  set  for 
listening.” 

“Well,  all  I  know  is  just  what  I’ve 
known  all  along.  They  are  hunting  for 
something.”  • 

“Sure  they  are  hunting  for  something. 
But  what?” 

“I  don’t  know.  But,  whatever  it  is,  they 
are  going  to  use  it  to  get  revenge,  to  in¬ 
jure  maliciously,  somebody.” 

“Revenge,  hell!”  Sam  said. 

“Have  it  your  own  way.  Only  I  luq)- 
pened  one  night  to  hear  Gaby  say  to 
Danny  that  they  had  come  to  this  ranch 
for  the  purpose  of  revenge.” 


ATMOSPHERE 

The  girls  had  been  on  the  Desert 
Moon  a  little  better  than  six  weeks 
when,  one  evening,  Sam  came  out 
into  my  kitchen  where  I  was  setting  bread. 
Belle,  Sadie  and  Goldie  had  gone  home, 
and  I  had  tidied  up  after  them,  as  usual, 
and  everything  in  the  kitchen  was  sweet, 
and  clean,  and  shining.  I  had  the  doors 
tight  shut,  so  I  couldn’t  hear  the  radio 
screeching  away  in  the  living  room,  and 
the  windows  open,  and  the  evening  breez 
fresii  from  the  deserts  came  in,  blowing 
back  my  ruffled  white  curtains  and  purify¬ 
ing  the  aif>. 

“Mary,”  Sam  began,  real  solemn  for 
him,  “the  ancients  used  to  have  cities  that 
they  called  cities  of  refuge.  No  matter 
what  a  fellow  had  done,  if  he  could  get  in¬ 
side'  one  of  those  cities,  he  was  safe.  Your 
kitchen  always  kinda  seems  like  that  sort 
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‘‘Revenge,  belli**  Sam  repeated  himself. 
‘‘Unless  they  are  sore  at  me  about  Can- 
neziano.’* 

“It  doesn’t  make  sense.  They  hate 
Canneziano.  I’ve  about  decided  that  they 
have  come  here  to  get  revenge  on,  malici¬ 
ously  injure,  someone  who  isn’t  on  the 
place.” 

“  ‘Brighten  the  comer  where  you  are,*  ** 
fUm  scoffed.  ‘-But  never  mind.  What 
else  did  they  say,  when  you  happened  to 
overbear  this  revenge  remark?” 

If  he  was  ready,  at  last,  to  listen,  I  was 
oiore  than  ready  to  tell  what  little  I  knew. 

I  told;  even  to  confessing  about  hiding  in 
the  clothes  closet. 

“Well,  well,’*  he  drawled,  when  I  had 
finished  my  story,  “we  are  probably  mak¬ 
ing  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill.  I 
wouldn’t  go  pussy-footing  around  after 
them,  any  more,  if  I  were  you,  Mary. 
There’s  a  screw  loose  somewhere,  that’s 
sure;  but  it  is  not  in  the  Desert  Moon’s 
machinery.  We’ve  got  nothing  on  our  con¬ 
sciences.  We  don’t  need  to  worry.” 

Don't  need  to  worryl  Sam  and  I,  sitting 
in  that  peaceful  kitchen,  talking  so  smart 
and  frivolous,  and  deciding  that  we  did  not 
need  to  worry  is  a  memory  I  could  well 
be  shed  of.  We  didn’t  need  to  worry  a 
bit  more  than  if  I’d  used  arsenic  in  my 
covered  pan  of  bread;  not  a  bit  more  than 
if  there  had  been  a  den  of  rattlesnakes  in 
the  cupboard  under  the  sink,  or  gasoline 
instead,  of  water  in  the  tank  on  the  back 
of  the  stove.  That  is  how  safe  and  peace¬ 
ful  we  really  were,  at  that  minute,  if  we 
had  had  sense  enough  to  know  it.  When 
I  realize  that  four  weeks  from  that  very 
evening,  three  people — 

CHAPTER  IX 

THE  CABIN 

For  three  days,  beginning  with  the 
Fourth  of  July,  there  was  to  be  a 
big  celebration  and  rodeo  at  Telko. 
Trying  to  keep  cowpunchers  on  the  ranch, 
when  there  was  a  celebration  of  any  sort 
going  on  within  a  distance  of  a  couple  -of 
hundred  miles,  would  be  about  as  sensible 
as  trying  to  keep  gunpowder  in  a  hot  oven. 
So  all  the  outfit  that  was  on  the  ranch — 
never  very  many  in  July — ^were  tinkering 
with  their  flivvers,  and  currying  their 
mounts,  and  building  up  their  boot-heels. 


and  washing  and  ironing,  and  making 
elaborate  preparations  to  attend. 

Sam  suggested  at  noon  on  the  second  of 
July,  while  we  were  at  dinner,  that  maybe 
all  of  us  would  like  to  go;  all,  that  is  ex¬ 
cept  Martha  and  himself.  Celebrations 
were  never  good  for  Martha.  , 

I  spoke  right  up  and  said  to  count  me 
out.  I  know  the  deserts  in  July.  But  the 
bo}:s  were  enthusiastic  about  it,  and  Danny 
was  interested.  Gaby,  coming  in  late, 
greeted  the  idea  with  ^e  same  enthusiasm 
with  which  a  woman  greets  moths  in  the 
clothes  closet. 

“Whence  the  crave  for  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration?”  she  asked. 

“We  have  never  seen  a  rodeo,”  Danny 
answered. 

“Go,  by  all  means,”  Gaby  said.  “Buy 
pink  lemonade.  March  in  the  parade. 
Ride  in  the  Liberty  car.  Mrs.  Magin 
would  be  stunning  as  the  goddess  of  Lib¬ 
erty,  with — ” 

“Don’t  let  my  stunningness  st(^  any¬ 
thing,”  I  said.  “I  am  not  going.” 

“We’ll  think  it  over,”  Danny  said.  “It 
would  be  a  long,  hot  ride.  Probably  we 
should  all  have  a  pleasanter  time,  right 
here  at  home.” 

But  there  was  something  in  the  way  she 
had  said  it,  too  quickly  in  answer  to  a  look 
from  Gaby,  that  made  me  think  there  was 
more  to  her  backing  out  of  the  plan  than 
had  appeared  on  the  surface. 

Gaby  had  just  begun  her  dinner.  The 
rest  of  us  had  finished;  so,  according  to 
our  custom,  we  excused  ourselves  and  went 
our  ways.  Chad  tried  to  stay  with  Gaby, 
but  Martha  fussed  and  insisted  that  he 
come  with  her. 

I  had  a  sure  feeling  that  Daimy  would 
return,  and  that  she  and  Gaby  would  have 
something  to  say  to  each  other.  I  went 
into  the  kitchen  and  told  Belle  to  clean 
the  stove.  Nothing  made  Belle  so  angry 
as  to  have  to  clean  the  stove.  The  angrier 
she  got,  the  more  she  clattered.  When  I 
stepped  back  into  the  pass-pantry,  and 
opened  the  pass-window  a  crack,  the 
kitchen  sounded  as  if  half  a  dozen  women 
were  busy  in  it. 

Just  as  I  opened  the  window  I  heard 
John  say,  “I  thought  Danny  was  in  here.” 

“No,”  Gaby  said.  “But  won’t  you  come 
in  and  talk  to  me?” 

“What  about?” 

“About — ^this.” 
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I  dared  not  peek,  so  I  did  not  know 
what  she  meant  until  she  said.  “Why  won’t 
you  kiss  me?” 

“Shall  I  say,  I  don’t  want  to  pick  flowers 
in  Hubert  Hand’s  yard?” 

“I  hate  youl” 

“Don’t  be  sore  at  me,  Gaby,”  John 
said.  “But  I’m  telling  you,  that’s  a  lot 
nearer  the  truth  than— ^han  what  you 
usually  say.” 

John  was  one  of  the  poorest  talkers  ever 
heard.  One  of  those  strong,  silent  men 
suf^xised  to  abound  in  the  west,  and  who 
are  likewise  supposed  to  make  every  word 
that  they  say  count.  If  John’s  did,  they 
counted  backwards. 

“My  dear,  haven’t  I  proved  over  and 
over  again  that  I  love  you?” 

“I  don’t  know  how.” 

“In  every  way.  I  have  made  myself 
ridiculous,  here,  because  I  haven’t  been 
able  to  conceal  my  feelings  for  you.” 

“I  think,”  John  said,  “that  most  of  that 
stuff  you  pull  is  just  to  spite  Danny.  It 
doesn’t  spite  her,  though.  She  knows  she’s 
the  only  girl  in  the  world  for  me.  I  wish 
you’d  cut  it  out— ^1  of  that.  Gaby.  Won’t 
you,  and  just  be  good  friends?” 

“You’d  not  want  me  for  an  enemy, 
would  you?” 

“Getting  at  anything,  going  any  place. 
Gaby?” 

“Perhaps.  If  Danny  should  hear  that 
you  have  made  love  to  me — ” 

“I  have  never  made  love  to  you.  It 
would  be  your  word  against  mine.  I  think 
Danny  would  take  mine  in  a  show-down.” 

“You’d  lie  about  it?” 

“Gosh,  no,  Gaby.  A  lot  worse  than  that. 
I’d  tell  the  truth  about  it.  Listen  here, 
child;  don’t  you  try  to  make  trouble  be* 
tween  Danny  and  me.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Nothing.  Except  that  it  wouldn’t  be 
healthy  for  anyone  who  tried  it.” 

“Boo-oo!  Dangerous  Dan  McGrew  stuff? 
Out  where  men  are  men?  Killer  loose 
tonight — all  that,  eh,  Johnnie?” 

“Nothing  like  that,”  he  said,  and  his 
voice  was  so  gentle  that  if  Gaby  had  been 
a  puncher  she  would  have  reached  for  her 
six-gun.  “But  killing  would  be  too  good 
for  the  imaginary  person  we  are  talking 
about.” 

A  door  opened.  “John,”  came  in  Danny’s 
voice,  “unde  is  looking  everywhere  for 
you.” 


“What,”  Datmy  questioned,  when  the 
door  had  dosed  behind  John,  “made  you 
both  look  so  angry,  just  now?” 

“Nothing  important.  John  had  just 
threatened  to  kill  me,  but — ” 

“Don’t  be  silly.” 

“Nevef'  mind.  Are  you  going  to  that 
fools’  celebration,  with  only  a  day  or  two 
left,  now?” 

“I  suppose  not,  if  you  don’t  want  me  to. 
I’d  love  going.  I  know  there  is  no  use  in 
staying  here.” 

“In  other  words,  you  would  sacrifice  my 
future  for  a  rodeo?” 

“That  is  sUly.” 

“Everything  is  always  silly,  with  you.  I 
more  thM  half  believe  that  you  know — ” 

“That’s  sil —  I  mean,  what  possible 
object  could  I  have?” 

“Many,  my  dear.  Very  many.  Though 
I  think  t^t  getting  rid  of  me  would  out¬ 
weigh  the  others.” 

“Gaby,  I  don’t  want  to  get  rid  of  you. 
I  wish  you  would  not  be  so  silly,  with 
John.  But  you  know  how  eager  I  was  to 
get  you  away  from  the  Continent.  I  wish 
I  knew  that  you  were  going  to  stay  right 
here  for  always.” 

“Is  that  your  game?  Listen  to  me, 
Danielle  Canneziano,  if  I  thought  that  you 
were  keeping  this  from  me,  in  order  to 
bury  me  alive  in  this  God-forsaken  hole, 
and  force  me  to  watch  you  and  John — ” 

“Gaby!” 

“I’ve  been  a  fool!  Why  can’t  I  learn  to 
take  into  consideration  your  damn  morali¬ 
ties?  Understand  this,  Dan.  Don’t  fancy 
for  one  instant  that  failure  is  going  to  keep 
me  here.  Did  you  think,  with  a  weapon 
like  that  in  my  hands,  that  I’d  stand  for 
anything  less  than  a  fifty-fifty  proposition? 
Our  original  plan  would  have  been  better 
— easier,  simpler.  But  I’ll  have  my  share 
out  of  this,  anyway.  So,  if  you  do  know — ” 

“Gaby,  I  don’t  know.  I’ll  swear  that  I 
don’t.  How  could  I?  But  surely  you 
wouldn’t — wouldn’t  attempt — ” 

“That  is  for  you  to  say,  darling.” 

Darling,  as  she  said  it  then,  was  as 
wicked  a  word  as  I  had  ever  listened  to. 

“For  me  to  say?” 

“Give  John  to  me.  I’ve  changed  my 
mind.  If  you’ll  do  that,  I’ll  stay  right 
here,  and  settle  down,  and  do  an  imitation 
of  a  moral,  model  wife  that  would  satisfy 
even  you.” 

“Gaby,  you  speak  as  if  John  were  a 
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diild’s  toy,  to  be  passed  about.  I  couldn’t 
give  him  to  you,  if  I  were  willing  to.” 

“You  could,  and  you  know  it.  You 
won’t.  So,  that’s  that.  But  keep-  your 
righteous  fingers  out  of  my  life;  stc^  your 
damn  preaching,  and  meddling.  I  am 
going  to  the  cabin  now.  You  would  better 
come  with  me.” 

“We’ve  searched  that  cabin  a  thousand 
times.” 

“All  the  same,  it  is  the  one  logical  place; 
far  removed,  and  under  cover.  Too,  I 
must  see  whether  that  Indian  nailed  those 
floor  boards  down  again,  before  I  pay  him.” 

The  cabin  is  the  one  Sam  built  to 
live  in  when  he  first  came  to  the 
valley.  It  is  up  Boulder  Creek, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  ranch-house, 
and,  built  in  a  big  grove  of  aspen  trees,  it 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  on  the  place. 
Sam  has  kept  it  in  repair,  inside  and  out; 
owing,  I  think,  to  sentimental  n^mories, 
though  he  declares  it  is  because  he  dislikes 
wreckage  on  the  place.  The  best  fishing 
on  the  creek  begins  just  above  there;  so 
the  men,  as  a  rule,  leave  their  fishing 
paraphernalia  in  the  cabin’s  kitchen.  That 
is  the  only  use  the  place  has  been  put  to, 
since  John  and  Martha  were  little  things, 
and  Sam  used  to  hide  their  Christmas 
presents  up  there,  under  the  shelf  in  the 
kitchen. 

The  shelf,  about  three  feet  wide,  is  built 
across  one  end  of  the  kitchen.  It  served 
Sam  for  a  table,  pantry,  and  sink.  Being 
a  man,  he  built  it  right  handily,  like  a 
chest;  so  that  the  entire  top  of  it  had  to 
be  raised  to  get  to  the  storage  place  under¬ 
neath.  There  was  no  secret  about  it.  All 
anyone  had  to  do,  was  to  move  everything 
off  the  top  of  it,  and  lift  the  lid.  But  I 
bad  read  how  the  hardest  problems  for 
detectives  always  turned  out  to  be  some¬ 
thing  that  had  been  too  simple  to  notice; 
so  my  plan  was  to  go  up  there  and  raise 
the  lid. 

On  my  way,  I  met  the  girls  coming 
home.  1  imagined  that  they  looked  at  me 
with  suspicion.  1  passed  a  remark  about 
the  sweet-smelling  clover  hay,  and  hurried 
right  along. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  I  was  expect¬ 
ing  instant  death  at  any  minute,  I  thought 
about  that  sweet  clover  smell,  and  how 
unappreciative  I  had  been  of  it,  and  of 
the  blue  sky  and  fresh  air,  and  of  the 


green  things,  lighted  yellow  with  sunshine, 
and  I  took  a  vow  that,  if  I  ever  did  get  a 
chance  to  enjoy  them  again,  I  would  spend 
the  remainder  of  my  life  in  so  doing,  and 
in  being  grateful  to  the  Creator  of  them. 
The  same  as  the  last  time  I  had  a  jumping 
toothache,  I  thought  that,  if  that  tooth 
ever  did  stop  aching,  nothing  could  ever 
make  me  unhappy  again;  I  was  going  to 
be  peacefully  happy,  always,  for  the  reason 
that  I  did  not  have  a  toothache.  Huntan 
natme,  I  have  since  decided,  is  never 
happy  because  of  negatives.  At  least,  I 
have  never  known  anyope  who  was  happy, 
for  long,  because  he  did  not  have  a  tooth¬ 
ache,  or  was  not  in  a  hospital,  or  not 
hungry,  or  not — ^which  brings  me  back  to 
my  story — shut  up  in  a  chest  with  packages 
of  explosives. 

In  the  cabin,  I  went  at  once  to  the 
kitchen;  and,  removing  fish-baskets,  fly- 
books  and  reels  from  the  shelf,  lifted  it 
back. 

I  am  sure  that  I  had  expected  to  find 
it  empty.  Perhaps  I  had  hoped  to  find  a 
small  iron  box  containing  a  treasure,  or  a 
jewel-casket,  or  maybe  an  aged  leather 
case,  containing  the  missing  will,  or  the 
plans  of  some  secret  fortification — any  of 
the  simple,  ordinary  things  generally 
hunted  for  and  discovered.  What  I  had 
not  expected  to  find,  and  what  I  certainly 
had  never  hoped  to  find,  was  what  was 
there:  any  number  of  neatly  wrapped 
packages,  addressed  to  Mr.  Sam  Stanley, 
sent  by  express,  and  labeled,  variously, 
“Danger.”  “Explosives.”  “Handle  with 
Care.” 

CHAPTER  X 

A  CONVERSATION 

1.AM  not  claiming  that  I  possessed  one 
particle  of  common  sense  at  that  min¬ 
ute,  nor  for  a  good  many  minutes  after 
that.  My  actions  would  give  the  lie,  direct, 
to  any  such  an  assertion  on  my  p^.  It 
did  not  take  any  common  sense  to  know, 
straight  off,  that,  sent  to  him  or  not,  Sam 
was  not  mixed  up  in  any  business  that  had 
to  do  with  explosives,  bombs,  and  Bol¬ 
shevism.  It  was  easy  enough  to  remember, 
then,  that  Sam  had  not  been  to  Rattail 
for  the  i>ast  ten  days;  that  Hubert  Hand 
had  been  making  the  trips  down  for  the 
mail,  expressage,  and  supplies. 
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Just  as  he  came  into  my  mind,  I  heard 
his  voice.  It  was  a  startling  coincidence; 
but  I  need  a  better  excuse  than  that,  for 
surely  no  mortal  ever  did  a  more  foolish 
thing  than  1  did  then.  I  climbed  into  that 
chest,  aioag  with  those  packages,  and 
lowered  the  lid  down  over  me.  If  I  had 
any  idea,  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  a 
desire  not  to  let  him  know  that  1  had  dis¬ 
covered  his  secret — his  and  Gaby’s  to¬ 
gether,  tmdoubtedly — but  I  can’t  re- 
memb^  having  any  thought  at  all  until, 
just  as  the  lid  clo^,  I  remembered  the 
sad  poem  about  the  bride  and  the  mistletoe 
chest. 

I  thought,  then,  that  her  situation  was 
comfortaUe  compared  to  mine.  If  you 
have  never  been  packed  in  a  box  with  a 
lot  of  explosives,  as  I  hope  you  have  not, 
you  can  have  no  notion  of  what  I  went 
through.  I  could  have  climbed  out.  But, 
if  you  are  an  elderly  woman,  of  my  siae 
and  build,  as  I  hope  you  are  not,  and  if 
you  have  a  certain  reputation  for  dignity 
to  live  up  to,  and  a  certain  reputation  for 
snooping  to  live  down,  you  can  have  an 
idea  why  I  didn’t  come  springing  out  of 
there,  like  a  jack-in-the-box,  or  like  the 
immoral  ladies  who  emerge  from  pies — so 
the  papers  say — at  bachelor’s  parties.  I 
weighed  the  matter  carefully,  as  I  heard, 
through  the  thin  boards,  Hubert  Hand, 
talking  to  someone,  come  into  the  kitchen. 
I  chose  death  by  suffocation  or  combus¬ 
tion. 

“My  dear  woman,”  were  the  first  words 
I  heard  from  him,  “you  may  set  your 
mind  at  rest.  I  am  not  going  to  marry 
the  girl.  I  am  not  a  marrying  man,  as 
you  know;  and,  if  I  were,  she  wouldn’t 
have  me.” 

“You  leave  her  alone,  ^n.  Understand 
me.  Leave  her  alone.” 

If  I  believed  my  ears,  that  was  Mrs. 
Ricker’s  voice;  that  was  Mrs.  Ricker,  not 
only  talking,  but  talking  like  that  to  Hubert 
Hand. 

“You  flatter  me,”  he  said.  “Jealous, 
still,  after  all  these  years?” 

“I  despise  you.  But  you  leave  that  girl 
alone.  If  you  think  I’ll  stand,  silent,  and 
allow  you  to  marry  her — ” 

“Hire  a  hall.  I  told  you  that  I  wouldn’t 
marry  her,  and  that  she  wouldn’t  have  me, 
if  I  were  willing  to.” 

“Wouldn’t  she,  though?  Wouldn’t  she? 


you  without  love  in  her  eyes,  nor  speak 
to  you  without  love  in  her  voice.  She  tries 
to  hide  it;  but  she  can’t  hide  it  from  me.” 

I  am  not  sure  whether  I  read  it,  or 
whether  I  figured  it  out  for  myself;  but 
I  do  know  it  is  a  fact  that  no  woman  ever 
accuses  another  woman  of  being  in  love 
with  a  man  unless  she  could  imagine  being 
in  love  with  him  herself. 

“As  to  that,”  Hubert  Hand  said,  in  that 
preeny,  off-hand  manner  that  men,  who  will 
discuss  their  love  affairs  at  all,  use  when 
discussing  them,  “what  possible  difference 
could  it  make  to  you,  Ollie?” 

“Only  that  I  would  kill  her,  and  you, 
too,  before  I  would  let  her  have  you.” 

“Easy  on  that,  my  girl.  Your  last 
attempt  at  murder — at  least  I  hope  that 
was  your  last  attempt — was  not,  you  may 
recall,  very  successful.” 

“I  would  be  successful  another  time.” 

I  clamped  my  teeth  to  keep  them  from 
chattering.  I  wished  that  I  had  some  way 
as  easy  for  muffling  the  sound  made  by 
the  pounding  of  my  heart,  which  was  thud¬ 
ding  away  as  loudly  as  a  butter  churn  in 
rapid  action.  Except  for  that  I  kept  quiet; 
very  quiet.  Surrounded  in  there  by  explo¬ 
sives,  and  out  there  by.  people  who  talked 
of  murder  as  calmly  and  as  comfortably 
as  if  they  were  discussing  moss-roses,  very 
quiet  did  not  seem  half  quiet  enough. 

They  went  into  the  other  room  of  the 
cabin  and  stayed  there  for  a  few  minutes. 

I  could  not  hear  what  they  were  saying, 
but  I  did  not  budge  an  inch.  After  I  had 
heard  them  passing  the  window,  and  was 
sure  that  they  had  left  the  cabin,  I  re¬ 
mained,  very  quiet,  in  the  chest  for  about 
five  minutes  longer  before  climbing  out. 

I  was  progressing  toward  home,  Sliver¬ 
ing  in  every  bone,  and  limping,  since  both  * 
my  l^s  had  gone  to  sleep,  when  Sam,  rid¬ 
ing  his  bad  tempered  bronco  named  Wish¬ 
bone,  came  up  behind  me  and  dismounted. 

“Corns  bad,  Mary?”  he  questioned. 
“Must  be  going  to  have  rain.” 

“Keep  water  in  the  ditches.  Both  my 
legs  are  asleep,  from  the  ankles  up.” 

“Upon  my  soul!  First  time  in  history 
you  ever  sat  still  in  one  place  long  enough 
to  have  that  happen.  Well,  well.  ‘Do 
the  thing  that’s  nearest.’  Want  to  climb 
up  on  Wishbone  and  have  me  lead  him?” 

“When  I  got  to  meet  death,”  I  told 
him,  “I  shan’t  go  on  the  back  of  a  nasty 


She  is  mad  about  you.  She  can’t  look  at  tempered  bronco.” 
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“Speaking  of  tempers,”  Sam  grinned,  “a 
person  would  think  I  had  sung  your  feet 
to  sleep,  Ma^.” 

“Considering,”  I  replied,  “that  every- 
ooe  on  the  Desert  Moon  is,  at  this  minute, 
in  mortal  danger  of  their  lives,  all  your 
b^t-bearted  jesting  seems  pretty  much 
out  of  place.” 

I  told  him,  then,  about  the  packages  of 
explosives  hidden  under  the  shelf.  1  had 
not  told  him  about  my  climbing  in  with 
them;  so  1  was  in  no  way  prepared  for 
his  a^ons. 

He  stopped.  He  dropped  Wishbone’s 
bridle.  He  put  both  his  hands  on  his 
stomach  and  leaned  over  and  burst  into 
uproarious  laughter.  “Ho-ho-ho!”  it  rolled 
out,  seeming  to  fill  the  entire  valley.  He 
leaned  to  one  side;  he  leaned  to  the  other 
and  kept  on  laughing  to  deafen  the 
far  distant  deserts. 

“Fireworks,”  he  gasped.  “I  got  them 
for  Martha.  Going  to  surprize  her  on  the 
Fourth.  Sent  for  them  months  ago.  Hid 
them  up  there.  Ho-ho-ho!  I  told  you  to 
stop  pussy-footing  around,  Mary.  Ho-ho- 
ho!  ‘Do  not  look  for  wrong  and  evil,  you 
will  find  them  if  you  do — ’  ” 

With  as  much  dignity  as  a  heavy  wo¬ 
man,  with  both  of  her  legs  asleep,  could 
muster,  I  turned  and  left  him.  His  words 
and  his  actions  had  certainly  given  me  one 
decision.  From  this  time  on,  I  would  tell 
Sam  Stanley  nothing. 

CHAPTER  XI 

THE  LETTER 

WHEN  I  got  back  to  the  house, 
John  was  driving  up  the  road  in 
the  sedan.  He  had  been  to  Rat- 
tail  for  supplies  and  for  the  mail.  He 
tossed  the  mailbag  out  to  me,  and  drove 
around  to  the  kitchen  door  to  unload. 

As  a  rule  the  Desert  Moon  mail  is 
mighty  uninteresting,  being  made  up,  al¬ 
most,  entirely,  of  bills  and  advertising 
matter.  Since  the  girls  had  come,  a  few 
sleazy,  foreign  looking  letters  had  livened 
it  up  a  bit.  To  a  person  who  has  never 
been  farther  east  than  Salt  Lake  City,  a 
letter  from  England,  or  from  France,  does 
carry  quite  a  thrill  with  it.  There  was  a 
letter  for  Gaby  today,  postmarked  France. 

About  a  month  before  Ihis,  Gaby  had 
teceived  another  letter  that  was  a  duplicate 


of  this  one;  the  same  gray  paper,  the  same 
sprawling  handwriting.  Instead  of  taking 
it  indifferently,  as  ^e  did  other  letters,  and 
reading  it  whoever  she  happened  to  be, 
she  had  snatched  it  out  of  my  hand  and 
had  run  off  to  her  room  with  it.  All  that 
evening  she  had  seemed  to  be  preoccufried, 
and  worried.  The  writing  looked  like  a 
man’s  writing;  but,  like  a  lot  of  other 
things,  inclw^g  cigarette  smoke,  hip 
pockets  and  hair  cuts,  it  is  not  as  easy  as 
it  used  to  be  to  distinguish  between  male 
and  female  in  handwriting,  at  a  distance. 
Sending  only  two  letters  in  close  to  two 
months,  it  seemed  to  me  that  whoever  had 
written  them  did  not  write  unless  he  or  ’ 
she  had  something  of  importance  to  say.  I 
was  still  puzzling  over  it,  when  Gaby  came 
into  the  room. 

Sure  enough,  she  snatched  it  out  of  my 
hands,  just  as  she  had  done  with  the  other 
letter,  and  ran  straight  upstairs  with  it. 

When  John  and  Danny  came  in,  a  few 
minutes  later,  I  went  upstairs.  Habit 
stopped  me  at  Gaby’s  door  for  a  minute, 
with  my  ear  to  the  keyhole.  Faintly, 
sounds  don’t  come  plainly  through  our 
thick  doors,  I  heard  the  portable  typewriter 
that  she  had  brought  with  her  when  she 
came  to  the  ranch,  click,  clicking  away. 

My  first  judgment  was  that  she  was  not 
■  losing  any  time  in  answering  that  letter; 
but,  as  I  went  down  the  hall,  I  had  a  hazy 
notion  that  there  had  been  something 
queer,  different,  about  the  way  she  had 
been  using  the  machine.  Instead  of  snap¬ 
ping  away  on  it,  lickety-split,  as  she  usually 
did,  she  had  been  touching  the  keys  slowly 
and  carefully,  picking  them  out  one  at  a 
time,  the  way  I  have  to  do  when  I  try  to 
use  Sam’s  plaguey  machine  to  copy  recipes 
for  my  card  catalog. 

I  was  tuckered  and  tired.  So,  after 
telephoning  some  instructions  to  Belle  and 
Sadie  in  the  kitchen,  I  took  plenty  of  time 
to  tidy  myself  up.  I  dawdled  in  my  bath, 
and  I  cut  my  corns,  and  rubbed  hair  tonic 
into  my  scalp.  But,  when  on  my  way 
downstairs  again,  I  stopped  for  a  second 
at  Gaby’s  door,  the  typewriter  was  still 
going,  with  its  ^ow  click,  click.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  made  out  of  it,  so  I  went 
along.  It  was  fortunate  that  I  did,  because, 
before  I  had  reached  the  top  of  the  stair¬ 
way,  Gaby’s  door  fhmg  open  and  she  called 
to  me,  with  something  in  her  voice  that 
made  me  shake  in  my  shoes. 
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I  ttirned  and  looked  at  her.  Her  face 
wore  an  expression  that  was  not  human;  an 
expression  that  would  have  made  any  de¬ 
cent  woman  do  as  1  did,  and  turn  her  eyes 
quickly  away. 

“Tell  Danny  to  come  up  here,”  she  said. 

I  hurried  off  downstairs,  and  delivered 
the  message  to  Danny  who  was  with  John. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Mary?”- John  ques- 
ti<med,  when  Danny  had  gone  upstairs. 
“You  look  as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost.” 

“I  think,”  I  answered,  “that  I  have — 
the  ghost  of  Sin.” 

“Doggone  that  girl,”  he  said.  “1  wish 
she  were  in  Jericho.” 

“Gaby,  you  mean?” 

“You’re  dam  right.  She’s  causing  all 
the  trouble  aroimd  here.” 

“What  trouble?”  I  asked,  as  a  feeler. 

“I  don’t  know — exactly.  She  keeps 
Danny  miserable.  But  that  isn’t  it,  or  not 
all  of  it.  Don’t  you  seem  to  feel  trouble 
around  here,  all  the  time?  I  thought 
everyone  did.  I  do.  Gosh  kno^.” 

“I  know,”  I  said.  “I  feel  it,  too.  I 
think  Sam  does,  though  he  won’t  ^together 
admit  it.  Just  the  same,  John,  there  isn’t 
a  thing  we  can  put  our  fingers  on,  is  there?” 

He  walked  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  at  the  long  range  of  Garnet  Moun¬ 
tains,  turning  blood-red,  now,  under  the 
sunset. 

“I  suppose  not,”  he  said,  at  last.  “Some¬ 
times,  ^ough,  when  I  see  Danny  looking 
as  she  look^  when  she  went  upstairs  just 
now,  I  feel  as  if  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  somebody  would  put  their  fingers  around 
that  vixen’s  throat.” 

“John,”  I  ^ke  sharply  to  him,  “don’t 
say  things  like  that.  You  don’t  mean  it. 
It  is  wrong  to  say  it.” 

I  was  sure  that  he  did  not  mean  it.  I 
was  sure  that  only  the  voice  of  one  of  his 
rare  ugly  moods  had  spoken,  and  that  the 
wicked  thought  had  died  with  the  wicked 
words.  But,  from  that  day  to  this,  I  have 
never  repeated  those  words  to  a  living  soul. 

CHAPTER  XII 

AN  INSIGHT 

IN  SPITE  of  all  my  efforts  not  to  do  so, 
I  have,  again,  run  on  ahead  of  the 
story.  But,  I  declare  to  goodness,  the 
horror  of  it,  after  all  these  months,  is  still 
so  strong  upon  me,  that  I  know  the  only 


way  to  get  that  written  is  to  write  it,  with 
no  more  dilly-dally,  and  then  to  go  back 
and  lead  up  to  it  properly  with  the  events 
that  imme^tely  preced^  it. 

That  evening,  then,  the  second  of  July, 
the  two  girls  came  down,  late,  together. 
Danny  was  paler  than  usual,  and  her  face 
had  a  drawn,  hurt  look,  which  she  ex¬ 
plained  by  saying  that  she  had  a  severe 
headache.  Gaby  was  gayer  than  gay. 

I  kept  watching  her,  trying  to  catch  her 
face  in  repcse,  to  see  if  any  trace  remained 
of  that  dreadful  expression  I  had  seen  in 
the  afternoon.  Her  face,  nor  one  bit  of 
her,  was  in  repose  for  a  minute  from  t^ 
time  she  came  downstairs  until  she  went 
upstairs  again,  after  twelve  o’clock  that 
night. 

She  put  “La  Paloma”  on  the  phono¬ 
graph,  and  did  a  Spanish  dance,  clicking 
her  heels  and  snapping  her  fingers  until 
they  sounded  like  firecrackers.  She  did  an 
Egyptian  dance,  slinking  about,  and  con- 
tortioning.  It  wasn’t  decent.  She  got  the 
whole  crowd,  including  the  girls  from  the 
kitchen  (who  had  stayed  to  gape  through 
the  door  at  her  dancing,  instead  of  going 
home  as  they  should  have  done),  and  ex¬ 
cluding  only  Danny,  with  her  headache, 
Mrs.  fecker  and  me,  to  join  in  a  game  of 
follow  the  leader,  and  she  led  them  a  wild 
chase  all  over  the  house  from  cellar  to 
attic.  Laughing,  and  jumping,  and  scream¬ 
ing,  and  shouting  they  went,  with  the  radio 
shrieking  out  ^e  jazz  or^estra  in  Los 
Angeles;  and  me  with  depression  so  heavy 
upon  me  that  it  felt  real,  like  indigestion. 

Mrs.  Ricker  was  doing  some  tatting.  As 
I  watched  her,  I  decid^  that,  ears  or  no 
ears,  she  was  not  the  woman  I  had  heard 
talking,  that  afternoon,  up  in  the  cabin. 
Hubert  Hand  had  said  to  that  woman  that 
she  had  attempted  murder.  She  could  not 
have  been  Mrs.  Ricker;  not  our  Mrs. 
Ricker,  the  thin,  silent  woman  who  had 
lived  so  decently  with  us  for  so  long.  Those 
white,  bony  fingers,  darting  the  shuttle 
back  and  forth,  making  edgings  for  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  had  never  held  any  murderous 
weapon.  Those  tight,  wrinkled  lips  had 
never  said,  “I  would  kill  her,  and  you  too.” 
John  had  never  said — I  shivered.  It  was 
fanciful  thinking,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  for  years  the  Desert  Moon  had  riddtn 
in  our  sky,  clean  and  clear,  a  lucky,  fair 
weather  moon,>and  that  now  the  ^adow 
of  the  wicked  world  was  slowly  creeping 
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over  it,  covering  it,  inch  by  inch,  with  the 
(ktfkness  that  was  to  end  in  its  eclipse. 
Wicked  thoughts  and  wicked  words  breed 
i^ed  actions,  and  I  knew  it  then  as  now. 

Martha  came  crying  to  Mrs.  Ricker. 
“Gaby  hurt  Chad,”  she  said.  “1  wi^  she 
would  die.  We  could  make  her  a  nice 
funeral.” 

Mrs.  Ricker’s  fingers  darted  faster,  back 
and  forth. 

Danny  ^ke,  from  the  davenport.  “You 
shouldn’t  talk  like  that,  Martha,  dear.  It 
is  wrong.” 

Her  voice  souitded  as  if  it  ached.  She 
looked,  lying  in  a  huddle  over  there,  as 
Biiserable  as  1  felt.  1  was  drawn  to  her.  I 
went  and  sat  beside  her. 

“Could  I  do  anything  for  your  head¬ 
ache?”  I  a^ed.  “Get  you  some  aspirin, 
maybe.” 

“No,  thank  you,  Mary.”  There  was  so 
much  gratitude  in  her  big  dark  eyes  for 
nothing  but  common  decency  on  my  part, 
that  I  felt  downright  ashamed  of  mjrself. 

“Danny,”  I  said,  straight  out,  never  car¬ 
ing  much  about  mincing  words,  “I  know 
that  something  is  troubling  you.  Why 
don’t  you  tell  John,  or  Sam,  or  even  me 
about  it?  Just  tell  us  the  truth.  We’d 
all  go  far  to  help  you,  if  we  could.” 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  “Bless  your 
heart,  Mary,”  she  said.  “Bless  all  of  your 
hearts.  You  are  all  so  good,  here — ” 

I  was  enough  annoyed  with  John^  for 
coming  up  right  then,  to  have  slapped  him. 
I  answered  his  question  for  Danny. 

“There  is  plenty  you  could  do  for  her,” 
I  said.  “You  could  shut  off  that  screech¬ 
ing  radio,  for  one  thing.  And  you  could 
quiet  down,  and  get  the^thers  quieted 
down.  Nobody  ever  told  me  that  noise 
like  this  was  a  remedy  for  a  flitting  head¬ 
ache;  did  they  you?” 

“By  gollies!  It  is  a  wonder  you  wouldn’t 
have  told  me  before,  Mary.”  Man  fashion, 
putting  the  blame  on  me. 

Danny  wouldn’t  hear  to  John’s  stopping 
the  racket.  Everyone  was  having  such  a 
good  time.  Bed  was  the  place  for  her. 
She  couldn’t  hear  any  noise  in  her  room, 
with  the  door  shut.  And  off  she  went. 

I  know  now  that  she  would  not  have 
told  me  anything  that  could  have  helped 
matters.  But  I  did  not  know  it  then,  and 
I  was  sorely  disappointed.  For  those  sud¬ 
den  tears  in  her  eyes,’ and  her  voice  when 
she  had  said,  “bless  your  heart,”  had  con¬ 


vinced  me  that  there  was  sincerity  behind 
them,  and  honesty,  and  good. 

In  the  black  days  that  followed,  when 
all  of  us  were  living  in  the  dark  shadows 
of  doubts,  and  confusicms,  and  fears  and 
suspicions,  I  was  thankful,  time  and  again, 
for  those  certainties,  for  that  one  fleeting 
but  sure  insight  into  Danny’s  soul. 

CHAPTER  Xm 

.  THE  QUARREL 

The  morning  of  the  third  was  biting 
hot,  with  that  stinging,  piercing 
heat  that  we  have,  when  we  have 
heat  at  all,  in  this  high  altitude.  The  sixty 
mile  trip  across  the  deserts  to  Telko,  on  a 
day  like  this,  would  be  exactly  the  same 
as  a  sixty  mile  trip  through  an  oven  at  the 
right  heat  for  a  roast  of  beef. 

Nevertheless,  before  seven  o’clock  that 
morning,  every  manjack  of  a  puncher  on 
the  place,  with  ail  of  his  trimming  and 
trappings,  including  wives,  squaws,  pa¬ 
pooses,  children  and  firearms,  had  set  off 
in  flivvers  or  on  horseback,  bound  for  the 
celebration,  leaving  the  place  hole-empty, 
as  Sam  saicl,  when  he  came  into  my  kitchen 
with  a  gallon’ of  cream  from  the  dairy. 

He  pulled  the  stool  out  from  under  the 
table,  perched  on  it,  and  remarked,  as 
cheerfully  as  if  he  were  reading  it  off  of  a 
tombstone,  “Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof.” 

I  didn’t  want  him  bothering  me  in  the 
kitchen,  when  I  had  everything  to  do,  with 
Belle,  ^die  and  Goldie  gone  gaddin’;  but 
being  a  woman,  normal  I  hope,  I  asked 
him  what  he  meant  by  that. 

“I’m  not  going  to  be  surprized,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  “if  we  have  another  visitor,  one 
of  these  days.” 

“Nor  me  either,”  I  said,  though  much 
astonished,  because  it  was  as  if  he  had 
read  my  mind.  At  that  minute  I  had  been 
worrying  about  Sadie.  She  was  expecting 
her  baby,  before  long,  and  land  only  knew 
what  such  a  trip  as  she  was  off  taking  now, 
and  the  celebration  to  boot,  might  pre¬ 
cipitate.  “That  fool  girl,”  I  went  on.  “It 
wouldn’t  surprise  me  a  bit  if  this  was  the. 
death  of  het — not  a  bit.” 

“Pshaw!”  Sam  said.  “What  have  you 
found  out,  Mary?” 

“She  told  me  herself,  the  last  of  July,” 
I  replied. 
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“Yes?  I  thought  all  along  that  she 
knew.” 

Since  he  seemed  as  sober  as  an  owl,  and 
as  serioiis,  I  decided  that  there  was  no 
answer  to  make,  and  1  made  none. 

“She’s  off  a  few  weeks,  though.  I  sent 
a  telegram,  and  got  an  answer  yesterday. 
It  is  the  Fourth  of  July.” 

“Sam,”  I  found  breath  to  retort,  “one 
of  us  is  plumb  crazy.  I  think  it  is  you. 
Do  you  think  it  is  me?” 

“Not  to  make  any  bones  about  it,”  Sam 
said,  “I  have  thought,  here  lately,  that 
every  dang  soul  on  the  place  was  only 
saved  from  being  in  the  asylum  because  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  authorities.  But,  in 
this  case,  I  think  I  am  sane  and  certain.  I 
wired  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary.  He 
said  that  Daniel  Canneziano  was  to  be 
released  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of 
July.  Gaby  told  you  the  last  of  July? 
Probably  some  time  off,  for  good  behavior.” 

“I  wasn’t  talking  about  Canneziano,”  I 
sn^^)ed.  “And  how  did  I  know  you  were? 
I  was  talking  about  Sadie’s  baby.” 

I  dropped  into  a  chair,  feeling  sort  of 
weaken^  from  the  news  about  Canneziano, 
and  waited  with  what  patience  I  could  for 
Sam  to  stop  laughing. 

“You  mark  my  words,”  I  said,  when  the 
laugh  had  gone  down  to  a  silly  giggle, 
over  which  I  could  make  myself  heard, 
“all  these  queer  actions  around  here  have 
something  to  do  with  that  man’s  release.” 

“I’ll  bet  you,”  Sam  said.  “But  blame 
my  soul  if  I  ^ow  what  to  do,  about  any¬ 
thing.” 

“I  know  what  I’d  do  about  Canneziano, 
if  he  shows  up  here,”  I  told  him. 

•  “Yes,  I  know.  But  he  is  Danny’s  father, 
and  Danny  is  going  to^noarry  John.  After 
all,  money  is  not  much  good  unless  you 
take  it  to  market.  If  I  could  come  to  a 
decent  agreement  with  the  fellow — and  if 
he’d  take  that  Gaby  with  him.  I’m  dead 
certain  that  her  hanging  around  here  isn’t 
going  to  contribute  any  to  John  and 
Danny’s  married  life — ” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Sam?” 
Gaby  asked  the  question,  walking  right  into 
the  kitchen.  I  was  all  taken  aback;  but 
Sam"didn’t  seem  to  be. 

“Eavesdroppers,  my  girl,”  he  said,  “hear 
no  good  of  ^emselves.  I  mean  that  I 
don’t  think  any  girl  who  wanted  to  act 
right  would  treat  her  sister’s  betrothed  as 
you  treat  John.” 


“You,”  she  said,  very  slowly,  to  mqfct 
insult  b^te  each  word,  “are  a  danmed  dd 
fool,  Sam  Stanley.”- 

I  shook  in  my  shoes.  I  had  not  dreamed 
that  there  was  a  living  human  being  who 
would  dare  say  that,  in  that  tone  of  voice, 
to  Sam.  ’ 

He  stood  up.  He  put  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders,  gently  though,  and  turned  ha 
around. 

“You  are  a  bad,  wayward  girl,”  he  said. 
“March  out  of  here,  now,  and  get  your 
manners  mended  before  I  see  you  again.” 

He  sobered  even  her,  for  a  minute.  She 
walked  to  the  door,  without  another  word. 
There,  she  whirled  around  like  a  crazy 
thing,  and,  I  declare  to  goodness,  I  don’t 
know  what  she  said.  It  was  the  sort  of 
talking  I  had  never  heard  in  my  life;  my 
ears  were  not  enough  accustomed  to  the 
words  to  take  in  their  meanings.  But  one 
thing  that  she  kept  screaming,  screaming 
so  loudly  that  she  could  be  heard  all  over 
the  place,  was  that  Sam  had  threatened 
her  once  too  often.  Sam  stood  there,  para¬ 
lyzed,  I  think,  as  I  was,  for  perhaps  a 
couple  of  minutes,  before  he  turned  and 
walked  off,  into  the  backyard. 

Hubert  Hand  came  rushing  in.  Gaby| 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  ke[rt 
on  with  the  screaming  and  sobbing.  Ch^ 
came  in  through  the  pantry.  Mrs.  Ricker 
opened  the  door  that  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  back  stairway. 

She  stood  there,  in  the  doorway,  watch¬ 
ing  Hubert  Hand,  with  both  his  arms 
around  Gaby,  petting  and  soothing  her. 
She  dampened  her  tight  lipr  with  her 
tongue;  but,  without  saying  a  word,  she 
went  back  up  the  stairs,  closing  the  door 
behind  her.  Hubert  Hand  led  Gaby  into 
the  dining-room,  and  through  it  into  the 
living-room. 

“What  in  God’s  name  happened?”  Chad 
said  to  me. 

I  went  and  washed  my  face  and  took  a 
drink  of  water.  “Chad,”  I  said,  “Gabrielle 
Canneziano  has  lost  her  mind.  She  is 
insane.” 

His  face  went  white  as  lard.  “I  don’t 
believe  it.” 

“Either  that,”  I  said,  “or  else  she  is 
the  wickedest,  the — ” 

“Stop  it,”  he  shouted  at  me.  “You,  nor 
anyone,  can  talk  to  me  like  that  about  the 
girl  I  love.” 

“love!  Love  your  foot!”  I  sna{^d  at 
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him.  The  idea  of  mooning  about  love  to 
me,  at  a  time  like  that. 

“None  of  you  understand  her,”  he  said, 
“nor  try  to.  She  is  in  some  sort  of  trouble 
—terrible  trouble.  Anyone  can  see  that. 
I’d  give  my  soul  to  help  her — to  serve 
her—” 

“If  you  are  so  crazy  about  serving  her,” 

I  said,  “you  might  go  into  the  dining-room 
and  set  the  table,  and  help  me  serve  her, 
and  the  rest  of  you,  some  breakfast.” 

He  went  into  the  yard.  Like  a  lot  of 
men,  I  thought,  who  want  to  give  their 
stmls  and  so  on  to  women,  he  didn’t  care 
to  be  bothered  with  smaller  details,  such 
as  feeding  them. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

TWO  DEPARTURES 

A  FTER  dinner,  which  we  didn’t  have 
until  nearly  one  o’clock  on  the  Fourth 
xjL  of  July,  owing  to  Chad’s  not  getting 
the  ice-cream  frozen  on  time,  John  sur¬ 
prized  us  all  by  saying  that  he  was  going 
to  take  the  sedan  and  drive  down  to  Rat- 
tail  for  the  mail. 

I  su^icioned,  right  then,  that  he  was  up 
to  something.  He  could  not  fod  me  into 
thinking  that  he  would  take  a  fifty  mile 
trip — ^twenty-five  miles  each  way — through 
the  desert  heat  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
get  the  mail.  He  couldn’t  do  any  trading, 
since  all  of  Rattail  would  be  of!  to  the 
Telko  celebration.  When  Danny  seemed 
hurt  and  troubled  about  him  going,  and 
when  he  went  riding  rig^t  off,  anyway,  I 
decided  that  Sam  must  have  sent  him, 
expecting  some  word  concerning  Cannezi- 
ano.  1  was  wrong. 

We  had  had  a  stiff  breeze,  with  a  promis¬ 
ing  sprinkle  of  rain  in  the  morning;  but 
it  had  died  down  about  noon  and,  at  two 
o’clock,  it  was  too  tarnation  hot  to  do  any¬ 
thing  but  try  to  keep  cool.  I  stacked  the 
dinner  dishes,  to  wa^  in  the  evening,  and 
joined  the  others,  sitting  around  in  the 
living-room  with  the  electric  fans  going 
full  blast. 

Sam,  chess  board  in  hand,  stopped  long 
enough  by  my  chair  to  say  in  an  under¬ 
tone,  “What  ^d  I  tell  you,  Mary?  ‘It  is 
always  darkest,  just  before  the  dawn.’  ” 

T^t  ptiece  of  optimism  from  him  was 
due,  in  part,  to  ^e  extra  good  holiday 
dinner  he  had  just  eaten;  and  in  part  to  a 


\ 

sense  of  quiet,  edging  close  to  peace,  that 
had  pervaded  the  place  since  morning.  I 
had  noticed  it,  too,  with  thankfulness,  and 
had  accounted  for  it  with  the  siqjposition 
that  Gaby  had  spent  all  of  her  energy  in 
meanness  the  day  before,  and  was  obliged 
to  rest  up  for  a  spell. 

“That’s  a  nice  little  piece,”  I  answered 
Sam.  “There  is  another  one,  though,  isn’t 
there,  about  a  lull  before  the  storm?” 

That  was  not  pure  contrariness  on  my 
part.  I  was  expecting  every  minute,  to 
see  Gaby  break  out  again.  She  didn’t. 
She  yawned  around,  and  fussed  about,  and 
then  went  and  sat  beside  Danny,  who  was 
looking  at  the  picture  in  The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal,  and  put  her  arm  aroimd 
her,  and  petted  her  up  a  little — ^a  most  im- 
usual  performance  for  her. 

When  Chad,  who  had  been  monkeying 
with  the  radio,  got  a  rip-roaring  patriotic 
program  from  Salt  Lake,  the  two  girls  went 
upstairs  together. 

A  few  minutes  later  1  had  an  errand  up¬ 
stairs — a  real  one,  I  wouldn’t  have  taken 
myself  up  in  that  heat  to  satisfy  any  cu¬ 
riosity — ;  so,  out  of  habit,  I  stopp^  at 
Gaby’s  door  to  listen.  I  heard  ^e  girls 
giggling  in  there;  and,  knowing  no  great 
harm  is  afoot  when  girls  giggle,  I  went  on, 
got  my  scrap  of  pongee  silk  to  mend  Sam’s 
shirt,  and  came  downstairs  again. 

Sam  and  Hubert  Hand  were  deep  in 
their  chess  game.  Mrs.  Ricker  was  tatting. 
Chad  and  Martha  were  playing  dots  and 
crosses.  In  spite  of  the  noise  from  the 
radio,  there  was  a  comfortable  feeling 
about  the  room  that  made  me  lonesome 
for  the  days  we  had  all  had  together  be¬ 
fore  the  Canneziano  girls  had  come. 

The  radio  program,  which  was  to  last 
from  two  until  four  o’clock  had  just  that 
minute  stopped.  Martha,  who  when  she 
didn’t  forget  it,  usually  fed  her  rabbits 
about  that  time  of  day,  had  gone  out  to  do 
it.  Gaby  came  downstairs,  humming  a 
tune. 

She  had  on  the  tomato  soup  colored 
wrap  that  she  had  worn  on  the  train,  and 
the  hat  to  match  the  wrap.  She  was  carry¬ 
ing  a  beaded  bag.  She  never  dressed  up 
like  that,  to  go  walking  around  the  place; 
a  wrap,  even  such  a  light  one,  in  the  heat 
of  that  day,  was  downright  ridiculous. 

Chad  said,  “All  dress^  up  and  no  place 
to  go?” 

She  tossed  her  head  at  him,  and  hurried 
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Straight  down  the  room  and  out  through 
the  glass  doors.  Chad  followed  her.  They 
sU^3^^  together  on  the  porch.  She  stood 
witii  her  b^k  to  me.  Chad  faced  me.  In 
a  minute,  I  saw  his  mouth  bend  up  into  a 
grin  of  bliss.  Nothing  would  have  sm- 
prised  me  more.  For  this  reason. 

As  that  girl  had  walked  through  the 
room,  I  had  seen  that  she  walked  in  mortal 
fear.  In  spite  of  her  humming,  in  ^ite  of 
her  attempted  swagger,  fear  was  in  her 
widened  eyes,  in  her  drawn  in  chin,  in  the 
contraction  of  her  shoulders.  Wherever  it 
was  that  she  was  going,  she  was  afraid 
to  go.  But  where  could  she  go?  John  had 
the  sedan.  Except  for  the  truc^,  which 
she  couldn’t  drive,  and  her  pony — she 
surely  would  not  he  dressed  like  ^at  to 
ride  horseback —  there  was  no  way  for  her 
to  get  off  the  place.  It  must  be,  then,  that 
someone  was  coming  to  the  place,  and  that 
she  was  going  out  alone  to  meet  them. 
Who?  C^neziano?  Not  unless  Sam  had 
been  mistaken  about  the  time  when  he 
was  to  be  released  from  prison.  Usually, 
when  people  think  at  all,  they  think 
quickly.  All  this  had  gone  through  my 
mind  while  she  had  walked  the  forty  feet 
to  the  door.  Before  Chad  smiled,  I  had 
^ken  to  Mrs.  Ricker. 

“That  girl,”  I  said,  “is  afraid  of  some¬ 
thing.” 

Mrs.  Ricker  darted  her  tatting  shuttle 
back  and  forth.  She  moistened  her  lips, 
with  her  tongue;  but  changed  her  mind 
and  said  nothing. 

Gaby  and  Chad  stood  on  the  porch  talk¬ 
ing  for  two  or  three  minutes,  a  very  short 
time,  at  any  rate.  Then  she  went  down 
the  steps,  and  Chad,  still  smiling,  came 
back  into  the  room. 

As  he  came  in,  Danny  called  down  from 
the  top  of  the  stairway,  “Gaby — Oh, 
Gaby?” 

She  knows  where  Gaby  is  going,  and 
whom  she  is  going  to  meet,  and  she,  too, 
is  afraid,  I  decid^,  because  of  the  queer, 
strained  quality  in  her  voice. 

“Gaby  has  gone  out,”  I  called,  in  an¬ 
swer.  And  then,  since  I  could  still  see 
Gaby,  walking  down  the  path,  “Do  you 
want  her,  Danny?  We  could  fetch  her 
back.” 

“No,”  Danny  answered.  “Don’t  bother. 
I’ll  come  down.” 

I  had  to  reverse  my  first  decision  about 
Danny’s  being  frightened.  At  least,  her 
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voice  was  natural  enough,  now;  I  fancied, 
perhaps,  a  note  of  relief  in  it. 

It  coiildn’t  have  been  more  than  ten  min¬ 
utes  after  that,  when  Martha  came  running 
into  the  house,  laughing  and  dancing  with 
joy,  and  wearing  the  gold  bracelet  with 
the  monkey  clasp.  Gaby,  she  said,  had 
given  it  to  her,  just  now,  out  by  the  rabbit 
hutch. 


WHILE  we  were  all  still  exclaiming 
over  the  monkey,  and  praising  it 
up,  to  please  Martha,  Danny 
came  downstairs.  She  was  all  freshly 
dressed,  and  sweet  smelling  with  the  nice, 
quiet  flower  scent  she  used,  but  she  looked 
really  ill.  She  said  her  headache  was 
worse  again,  and  she  drew  the  curtains  at 
the  windows  beside  the  big  davenport,  to 
ease  the  glare  of  the  light,  before  she 
curled  up  on  it. 

I  thought  it  was  a  good  time  to  continue 
the  conversation  we  had  begim  the  other 
evening. 

“Danny,”  I  began,  as  I  sat  down  beside 
her,  “if  you  just  could  tell  John,  or  Sam, 
or  me  what  is  troubling  you,  I  am  pretty 
sure  that  we  could  find  some  way  out.” 

“Bless  your  hearts,”  she  repeated.  “You 
are  all  too  good.  I  am  afraid  I  can’t  tell 
you  what  has  been  troubling  me.  But  I 
can  tell  you,  honestly,  that  I  think  now 
the  worst  of  the  troubles  are  over.  They 
never  were  really  mine,  you  see;  they  were 
Gaby’s.  And  now  Gaby  has  decided  to— 
well,  stop  being  troubl^. 

“We  had  a  long,  good  talk  this  after¬ 
noon.  She  has  made  me  some  promises. 
She  is  going  to  try  to  act  differently,  to 
be  good — as  she  used  to  say  when  we  were 
little.  She  had  a  dreadful  disappointment 
day  before  yesterday.  It  made  her  act 
very  badly — ^at  first.  She  has  decided 
now  to  make  the  best  of  it,  for  there  is  a 
best  of  it  to  make.  You’ve  noticed  how 
much  better  she  acted  last  evening,  and  all 
of  today?  She  is  making  a  fresh  start. 
You  see,  she  has  even  giveri  Martha  her 
precious  monkey.  I  am  sure  we  shall  all 
be  much  happier,  from  now  on.” 

“Do  you  know  where  she  was  going  this 
afternoon?”  I  asked. 

“For  a  little  walk?” 

“Why  did  she  wear  her  wrap,  and  carry 
her  beaded  bag,  just  to  go  out  for  a  little 
walk?” 

Danny  sat  up  straight,  pressing  her 
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hands  to  her  aching  head.  “Her  wrap- 
today?  Her  beaded  bag?  Surely  not.” 

“That’s  just  what  she  did.  Didn’t  you 
see  her  before  she  left?” 

“I  was  lying  down,  ^le  came  to  my 
door  and  said  that  she  was  going  for  a 
walk,  ^d  asked  me  if  I  cared  to  go  with 
her.  I  said  that  my  headache  was  too 
severe.  She  went  into  her  room,  and  from 
there  downstairs.  I  felt  guilty  about  re¬ 
fusing  to  go  with  her,  after  our  talk.  I 
thought  tlut  I  should;  so  I  called  after 
her.  But,  when  you  said  she  had  gone, 

I  was  afraid  she  would  be  annoyed  at  be¬ 
ing  called  back.  I  had  gotten  up;  so,  since 
John  will  surely  be  home  before  long,  now, 

I  came  down.  I  can’t  understand  her 
wearing  a  wrap.  It  is  so  silly,  on  a  day 
like  this.” 

It  sounded  all  right,  but  I  was  not  quite 
satisfied. 

“I  thought,”  I  said,  “that,  when  you 
called  after  her,  you  were  frightened,  or 
worried,  or — something.” 

“Frightened?  No,  Mary,  I  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  frightened  about.” 

“Gaby  was  frightened,”  I  said. 

“Gaby!  Oh,  no,  Mary.  She  couldn’t 
have  b^n.  She  was  all  right  this  after¬ 
noon.  Nothing  could  have  happened 
since  then.” 

“I  don’t  know.  Something  was  the 
matter  with  her  when  she  walked  through 
this  room.  I’ll  go  bond,  that,  wherever  it 
was  she  was  going,  she  was  afraid  to  go.” 

“Mary,  it  must  be  that  you  are  imagin¬ 
ing  this.  Unless —  Oh,  it  couldn’t  be  that 
Gaby  has  not  told  me  the  truth  about — 
about  anything.  I  am  sure  she  was  honest 
with  me  this  afternoon.  I  am  sure — and 
yet —  Oh,  dear  me,  I  wonder  where  she 
went  for  her  walk?” 

“She  talked  to  Qiad,  just  before  she 
left.  Maybe  she  told  him  where  she  was 
going.” 

Danny  called  the  question  across  the 
room  to  Chad,  who  was  improvising,  cheer¬ 
ful,  happy  music,  on  the  piano. 

“Not  a  word,”  Chad  spoke  above  his 
music,  “except  that  she  was  going  for  a 
walk  and  didn’t  want  my  company.” 

“Gaby  told  me,”  Martha  piped  up,  from 
where  she  was  sitting  on  the  arm  of  Sam’s 
chair,  “that  she  was  going  to  the  cabin.* 
She  was  in  a  big  hurry.  She  ran.” 

“Up  toward  the  cabin?”  Danny  ques¬ 
tioned,  though  we  all  knew  we  could  not 


put  a  mite  of  trust  in  anything  Martha 
said. 

“Yes.  Chad  loves  me  better’n  he  loves 
her.  Don’t  you  Chad?” 

“You  are  positive,”  Danny  insisted,  and 
I  couldn’t  see  why,  for  a  minute,  “that  she 
went  to  the  cabin,  or  towards  it?  You 
aren’t  fibbing,  are  you,  Martha  dear?  Are 
you  sure  that  she  didn’t  go  around  the 
house  toward  the  road?” 

When  she  asked  about  the  road,  her 
meaning  was  clear  to  me.  Danny  was 
afraid  that  Gaby  had  gone  to  meet  John, 
who  should  have  been  back  from  Rattail 
before  this.  But,  if  she  had  hoped  to  get 
anything  out  of  Martha,  she  had  made  a 
mistake  in  her  questioning.  For  anyone 
to  accuse  Martha  of  a  fib,  was  to  make 
her  stick  to  it  like  a  waffle  to  an  ungreased 
pan. 

“She  told  me  she  was  going  to  the 
cabin,”  Martha  answered.  “She  ran.  She 
was  in  a  hurry.” 

Danny  stood  up.  “I  think  I  shall  walk 
up  to  the  cabin  and  see  whether  I  can  find 
her.  You’ll  come  with  me,  Mary?” 

I  said  not  in  the  heat,  ^ides,  it  would 
soon  be  five  o’clock,  and  time  to  be  start¬ 
ing  supper.  She  asked  Mrs.  Ricker  to  go 
with  her.  Mrs.  Ricker  refused.  I  won¬ 
dered  why,  when  neither  of  us  would  go, 
Danny  did  not  go  by  herself.  She  £d 
not.  Had  she,  perhaps,  guessed  at  the 
cause  of  Gaby’s  fear?  Did  she  share  it? 
Was  she  afraid  to  go  to  the  cabin  alone? 

CHAPTER  XV 

ONE  RETUEN 

AT  FIVE  o’clock  the  men  put  up  the 
chess  board,  Chad  stopj^  playing 
1  V  the  piano,  and  the  three  of  them 
went  down  to  the  bams  together. 

I  went  into  the  kitchen  to  get  supper. 
Danny,  in  spite  of  her  headache,  insisted 
upon  helping  me.  She  did  the  best  she 
could.  She  managed  to  get  the  table  set, 
in  between  times  when  she  was  not  run¬ 
ning  to  the  window  to  see  whether  John 
was  coming. 

At  six  o’clock,  though  neither  John  nor 
Gaby  had  returned,  we  sat  down  to  supper. 
Danny  was  too  nervous  to  touch  a  bit  of 
food.  She  kept  looking  out  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  at  her  watch,  and  out  of  the 
windows  again. 
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'‘Don’t  worry,  Danny,”  Sam  said.  "John 
has  had  tire  trouble,  on  account  of  the 
beat.  They’ll  come  riding  up  the  road 
any  minute  now.” 

“They?”  she  questioned. 

“Gaby  togged  up  and  went  down  the 
road  to  meet  John,  didn’t  she?” 

“No,”  Danny’s  voice  curled  into  a  wail. 
“No,  Uncle  Sam,  she  didn’t.  Martha  saw 
her  going  to  the  cabin.  Didn’t  you.  Mar* 
tha?” 

“Martha,”  Mrs.  Ricker  astonished  us 
all  by  saying,  “doesn’t  know  where  Gaby 
went.  She  knows  only  where  Gaby  told 
her  she  was  going.” 

“But  why  should  Gaby  tell  her  a  fib 
about  it?”  Danny  asked. 

“And  why,”  I  questioned,  “should  Gaby 
go  around  the  house  to  get  to  the  road,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  right  out  the  front  way?” 

Again  Mrs.  Ri^er  shocked  us  by  speak¬ 
ing.  “She  would  not  go  out  the  front  way, 
if  she  wanted  to  keep  her  trip  to  the  road 
a  secret.” 

“Mrs.  Ricker,”  Danny’s  voice  trembled, 
“at  what  are  you  hinting?  What  is  it  that 
you  know?” 

“I  know,”  said  Mrs.  Ricker,  “that  there 
is  not  a  man  living  who  is  not  as  false  as 
sin.” 

Sam  growled,  “Come  down  to  facts, 
Mrs.  Ricker,  if  you  have  any.’ 

.  I  think  it  was  the  first  time  Sam  had 
ever  spoken  unpleasantly  to  her.  He  be¬ 
trayed  his  own  anxiety  by  so  doing.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  she  was  cut  to  the 
quick. 

“I  have  no  facts,”  she  said,  “except,  that 
right  after  dinner  today  John  and  Gaby 
had  a  private  conversation,  and  he  de¬ 
cided,  very  suddenly,  to  go  for  the  mail.” 

At  that  minute  we  h^rd  a  sound  for 
sore  ears — the  car  coming  up  the  drive¬ 
way.  Danny  jumped  up  and  ran  to  look 
out  of  the  living-room  window.  “He  has 
gone  all  the  way  around  to  the  kitchen,” 
she  said,  when  she  came  back.  If  it  had 
not  been  sort  of  pathetic,  showing  how 
worried  she  had  b^n,  her  impatience  at 
having  to  wait  another  instant  or  so  to  see 
him,  would  have  been  funny. 

She  ran  into  the  kitchen.  She  and  John 
came  to  the  door  of  the  butler’s  pantry. 
John  was  gray  with  dust.  His  brows  were 
knitted,  as  they  are  whenever  be  is  troubled 
about  anything. 

“He  hasn’t  seen  Gaby,”  Danny  an¬ 


nounced,  with  an  exultation  that  showed 
plainly  what  she  had  been  most  anxious 
about.  “He  brought  up  the  rock-salt. 
That’s  why  he  drove  to  the  kitchen.  Come 
and  see,  Mary?” 

“I’d  rather  see  you  two  come  and  eat 
your  suppers,”  I  said. 

“Goodnight!”  John  answered.  “I’ve 
got  to  go  ami  get  rid  of  a  few  tons  of  dirt 
before  I  can  come  to  the  table.” 

“No,”  Danny  insisted.  “Never  mind 
the  dirt,  dear.  Supper  is  all  cold  now. 
Please  come  and  eat.” 

John  patted  her  on  the  shoulder  and 
smiled  at  her,  and,  m^Iike,  did  as  he 
pleased.  He  went  through  the  kitchen 
and  upstairs  the  back  way.  Danny  called 
after  him,  asking  him  to  hurry.  He  didn’t. 

When  he  finally  did  come  down,  all 
slicked  up,  and  bathed  and  shaved,  he  said 
it  was  too  hot  to  eat,  and  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  some*ice-cremn. 

Sam  asked  him  what  had  kept  him  so 
long,  on  the  trip.  John  said  tire  trouble; 
and  that  he  had  met  Leo  Saule,  two  miles 
this  side  of  Rattail,  with  his  flivver  broken 
down.  John  had  stopped  to  help  him,  and, 
at  last,  had  been  forced  to  tow  him  the  six 
miles  north  to  his  place. 

John  has  a  way,  when  he  is  worried,  of 
shutting  and  of>ening  his  eyes,  and  of  toss¬ 
ing  his  head  back  and  to  the  side  with  a 
quick  little  jerk,  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
get  shed  of  something  that  was  in  it.  All 
the  while  he  was  eating  and  talking,  he 
kept  doing  this.  I  asked  him  whether  his 
head  ach^. 

“No,”  he  said.  “But  I  think  I’m  sort 
of  loco  from  being  out  in  the  sun.” 

“Gaby  kept  you  waiting  quite  a  while?” 
Hubert  Hand  stated  and  asked. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  John  questioned. 

“Waited  for  her  down  the  road,  didn’t 
you,  and  took  her  to  Rattail  in  time  to 
catch  the  train  for  Reno,  or  ’Frisco?” 

I  thought  John  would  fly  into  a  temper. 
He  has  a  handy  temper.  But  be  only 
looked  around  at  all  of  us,  with  a  bewil¬ 
dered  expression,  and  “Say,  are  you  fellows 
tiying  to  put  son)ething  over  on  me,  or 
what?”  he  asked. 

“Then  you  don’t  deny — ”  Hubert  Hand 
began,  ^m,  who  has  enough  dander  for 
both  John  and  himself,  when  necessary, 
broke  in. 

“John  doesn’t  have  to  deny  anything. 
Marcus  will  be  in  the  office  now,  waiting 
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for  twenty-one.  ’Phone  down.  Thone’s 
handy.  Ask  him  whether  he  flagged 
twenty,  today,  for  a  pas^nger,  or  whether 
be  is  going  to  flag  twenty-one.” 

Hubert  went  straight  to  the  telephone. 
From  his  end  of  the  conversation,  we  could 
tell  that  twenty  had  not  stopped,  and  that 
no  one  was  waiting  for  twenty-one.  He 
looked  foolish,  when  he  turned  from  the 
telephone,  and  said,  “Take  it  all  back, 
John.  My  mistake.” 

Sam  looked  mighty  serious.  “Well,”  he 
drawled,  “I  don’t  know  but  what  as  good 
a  plan  as  any  would  be  for  us  all  to  go  out 
and  have  a  look  around  for  her — ” 

“Oh!”  Danny  exclaimed,  sharply.  “Un¬ 
cle  Sam,  do  you  think  that  she  has  met 
with  some  mishap?” 

“I  think,”  Sam  said,  “that  she  has  met 
with  another  machine  and  ridden  off  in  it. 
But,  better  safe  than  sorry;  then  we’ll  be 
fine  and  fit  for  the  fireworks.  Eh,  Martha?” 

Martha,  who  had  been  drowsy  all  dur¬ 
ing  supper,  was  half  asleep  on  the  daven¬ 
port,  and  did  not  answer. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  MUKOES 

SAM’S  first  plan,  after  he  and  Hubert 
had  made  a  quick  ride  to  the  cabin 
and  back  with  no  sight  of  Gaby, 
was  for  the  two  of  us  to  go  down  the  road 
in  the  sedan.  Fortunately,  he  decided  to 
have  John  come  with  us  to  drive,  so  that 
be  could  use  bis  own  eyes,  Sam  said,  for 
other  purposes.  Danny  came  with  us. 
Chad  and  Hubert  Hand  were  to  scout 
around  the  place  on  their  ponies.  Mrs. 
Ricker  stayed  at  home  with  Martha. 

As  soon  as  we  had  started,  Sam  said, 
in  a  cocksure,  over-bearing  way  he  never 
has  except  when  he  is  not  as  certain  of 
himself  as  he’d  like  to  be,  “We’ll  not  have 
to  go  far.  Not  more  than  a  mile,  I  reckon, 
to  find  the  fresh  tire  tracks  of  the  machine 
that  came  up  here  to  meet  her.  After  the 
breeze  and  the  shower  this  morning,  the 
fresh  tracks  will  show  up  like  mud  on  a 
new  fence.  Whoa!  What  did  I  tell  you? 
See  there.” 

Tire  tracks,  sure  enough;  but  they  were 
the  tracks  mady  by  the  sedan,  patterned 
like  a  snake’s  back,  and  showing,  plain  as 
print,  on  top  of  the  dim  tracks  made  by 
the  outfit’s  departure  for  Telko  the  morn¬ 


ing  before.  We  rode  along,  watching  the 
four  long  trails;  two  for  John’s  trip  to 
town,  and  two  for  his  trip  back  to  the 
ranch.  The  only  breaks  were  the  spots 
where,  as  it  was  plain  to  be  seen,  John  had 
twice  had  tire  trouble. 

Our  road — and  it  is  that,  since  Sam  had 
it  graded  himself,  and  pays  for  having  it 
kept  up — runs  north,  straight  as  a  string, 
with  Sam’s  fields  and  fences  on  one  side 
of  it,  and  sagebrush  covered  deserts  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  for  ten  miles  to  where  it 
joins  the  Victory  Highway.  Sam  has  a 
sign  at  the  junction  with  the  highway;  so 
no  one  has  any  reason  for  using  this  road 
unless  he  has  business  with  the  Desert 
Moon  Ranch. 

We  drove  to  the  highway  before  we 
turned  around.  We  had  come  back  about 
a  mile,  when  the  wind,  that  always  ushers 
in  a  storm  in  these  parts,  came  howling 
up,  blowing  the  sand  and  dust  in  thick 
clouds,  jerUng  and  snapping  the  sage  and 
the  greasewof^,  chasing  and  bouncing  the 
tumbleweed  balls.  The  sky  turned  black. 
The  thunder  growled,  mean  as  a  threat,  in 
the  distance. 

John  drove  fast;  but  we  barely  made  the 
ranch  before  the  storm  broke.  When  we 
came  out  of  the  garage  doors,  the  first 
drops  of  rain,  big  as  butter  cookies,  had 
begun  to  fall;  and,  just  as  we  reached  the 
front  porch,  the  rain  came  pouring  down 
as  if  all  the  sky  were  the  nozzle  of  a  big 
faucet  and  someone  had  turned  it  on,  full 
force. 

“This  will  bring  her  in,”  Sam  said,  as 
we  ran  up  the  steps.  “Shell  be  there, 
high  and  dry,  when  we  get  in.” 

She  was  not.  Chad  and  Hubert  Hand 
had  come  in,  and  they  acted  as  if,  since 
we  had  set  out  to  get  news  of  Gaby,  it 
was  a  wonder  we  had  not  done  it.  Martha 
was  awake,  and  sobbing  because  she  could 
not  have  the  fireworks. 

Mrs.  Ricker  was  showing  a  little  last 
minute  sense  by  hurrying  around  and  get¬ 
ting  the  house  closed  against  the  storm. 
She  should  have  done  it  when  the  wind 
first  came  up. 

Sam  went  and  touched  a  match  to  the 
fire,  ready  to  be  started,  in  the  fireplace. 
I  ran  upstairs  and  clo^  the  bedroom 
windows,  and  turned  the  fans  off.  I  don’t 
care  for  buzzing  fans  during  one  of  our 
electrical  storms.  I  had  come  downstairs, 
ready  to  take  my  rest,  when  I  remembered 


the  atdc,  with  ail  ol  its  windows  wide  to 
the  dreaduas  rain. 

Mj  ams  bad  been  burtiag  me  all  day; 
#0,  Chad'  being  bandy,  1  asked  him  to  go 
amd  ck»e  the  atdc.  He  went  iq>  the  stairs, 
and  almost  at  once  came  back  to  the  head 
of  to  call  down  that  the  attic  door 
was  kicked. 

One  of  my  principles  is,  that  if  you  ask 
a  to  do  anything  about  the  house  for 
you,  yon  do  it  twice  yourself.  I  thought, 
again,  how  true  that  was,  as  I  went  on  my 
aching  feet  up  the  stairs  to  prove  to  him 
that  the  door  was  not  locked,  never  had 
been  kicked,  and,  likely,  never  would  be. 

It  was  locked.  Chad  stood  by,  pleased 
as  Punch,  when  it  would  not  give  to  my 
shaking  and  pulling.  He  walk^  off,  say¬ 
ing  tbri  he  would  see  whether  smneone 
downstairs  had  locked  it  and  had  the  key, 
or,  if  not,  whether  he  could  find  another 
key  to  fit  it 

I  stood  there  waiting.  1  put  my  hand  in 
my  pocket  for  my  handkerchief.  There 
was  a  key.  It  fitted  the  lock.  1  opened 
the  door. 

About  half  way  up  the  steps,  Gaby  was 
lying  in  a  huddle  of  pitdr  wrap.  Her  hat 
•  fallen  off.  I  thought  that  she  was 
asleep.  I  spoke  to  her.  She  did  not  an¬ 


swer.  I  ran  up  the  steps  and  pot  an  arm 
around  her,  tryiag  to  lift  her.  Her  bead 
rolled  to  one  side.  I  saw  her  throat.  It 
was  saffron  color,  with  great  blue  black 
bruises  at  its  base.  1  touched  her  swollen 
face.  It  was  cald. 

For  an  instant,  my  only  sensation  was 
one  of  vkdent  nausea.  1  tried  to  scream. 
Jdy  throat  had  dosed.  I  must  have  shut 
my  eyes,  for  1  remember  thinking  that,  if 
I  did  not  open  them,  the  dizziness  would 
sweep  me  off  into  unconsdousness.  I 
opened  them.  1  saw,  there  on  the  red 
carpet  of  the  steps,  something  that  shocked 
my  reeling  senses  into  sanity.  Dropped 
all  over  tte  bright  beaded  bag,  lying'  there, 
were  the  burned  tobacco  and  the  ashes 
from  Sam’s  pipe. 

'  All  of  my  horror  concentrated  into  a 
frantic  desire  to  get  those  ashes  cleared 
away  so  that  no  one  else  could  see  them. 
I  shook  them  from  the  bag  to  the  carpet. 
I  brushed  them  from  the  carpet  into  my 
ham&erchief.  Just  as  1  got  to  my  feet 
from  my  knees,  Chad  rame  up. 

“Call  the  others,”  I  said.  “Gaby  is 
here — murdered.” 

I  stuffed  the  handkerchief  filled  with 
ashes  into  my  pocket,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  fainted  dead  away. 


/n  the  follawmg  chapters  the  mystery  of  the 
murder  is  intensified  and  in  turn,  nearly 
every  character  comes  under  suspicion. 


By  THOMAS  THURSDAY 


1ISTEN,  my  children,  and  you  shall  “I  wish  you’d  forget,  for  the  moment, 
hear  what  every  showman  should  that  you’re  a  cheap  circus  and  carnival 
^  know:  Never  count  your  pickin’s  be-  grifter,  and  listen  to  me.  We’re  in  line 
^fore  they’re  snatched!  for  some  important  money,  and  I  don’t 

Speaking  of  kumquats,  as  they  do  in  mean  I  just  think  so.” 

Florida,  you  should  of  seen  the  beautiful  “Seeing  that  I  ain’t  got  an3rthing  else  to 
bust  in  the  pan  that  Shorthorn  Shannon  do,  I’m  still  listening,”  I  says, 
and  his  playmates  delivered  to  Calithum-  “Atta  lad!”  he  exhausts.  “Now  listen, 
pian  Sweeney  and  his  Rio  Del  Rancho  land  You  got  five  hundred.  Good!  Just  add 
scheme.  In  case  your  pet  radio  station  that  to  my  wad  and  we’ll  have  quite  a 
has  carelessly  failed  to  give  you  a  full  re-  bank-roll,  all  of  which  will  be  enough  to 
port,  kindly  adjust  the  headphones  and  start  a  very  nifty  and  novel  sub-division.” 
I’ll  broadcast  the  fiasco  myself.  To  begin  “Pardon  you,”  I  says,  “but  I’m  afraid 
with,  Sweeney  had  a  yard  of  nerve  to  an  I  wasn’t  listening  when  you  mentioned  how 
inch  of  reason  and,  as  the  monkey  re-  much  you  had.” 

marked  to  the  banyan  tree,  thereby  hangs  “And  here’s  the  big  idea,”  he  goes  on, 
a  tail!  ignoring  my  well-bred  question. 

“Doc,”  says  he  to  me,  while  we  lounged  “It  ain’t  big  enough  to  get  any  of  my 
on  the  veranda  of  one  of  Miami’s  mislead-  dough,”  I  says.  “Right  now  there’s  so 
ing  hotels,  “this  land  boom  makes  show  many  new  sub-divisions  in  Florida  that  a 
business  look  like  a  perpendicular  pretzel,  adding-machine  would  get  over-heated  try- 
I  admit  that  I’m  a  big  time  guy,  and  1  ing  to  count  ’em.  Les’  stick  to  show  busi- 
belong  to  this  Sand  Rush  like  the  Bearded  ness.” 

Lady  belongs  outside  of  barber  shops.  Now  “Doc,”  he  retorts,  “you  give  me  a  pain 
— er — how  much  jack  do  you  happen  to  in  the  rear-housing.  You  don’t  know  the 
have?”  difference  between  the  feller  on  top  and 

“I  happen  to  have  about  five  hundred  the  guy  on  bottom.  The  lad  on  top  is 
bucks,  and  I’ll  see  that  I  happen  to  have  the  one  who  took  a  chance  and  the  gil 
it  for  some  time  to  come.  Ask  me  another.”  on  the  bottom  just  watched  ’im  take  it. 
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Meantime,  I  have  a  scheme  that  will  make 
Jack  Rodiefeller  and  Hank  Ford  collapse 
from  pure  envy.  Listen,  sap,  while  I  give 
you  tte  scenario.” 

For  the  next  fifteen  minutes,  he  told 
me  the  latest  in  bedtime  stories.  Get  a 
load  of  this:  For  three  hundred  dollars, 
Sweeney  claims  he  can  get  an  option  on 
twenty  acres,  seven  miles  north  of  Miami, 
right  on  the  main  road.  He  will  stake  this 
off  in  small  lots,  and  peddling  it  by  mail 
will  be  a  cinch. 

“Just  a  moment,”  I  interrupts,  “how  do 
we  sell^this  mess,  and  who  can  we  wish 
it  on?  From  the  looks  of  things  right 
now,  I  have  an  idea  that  My  Country 
’Tis  of  Thee  has  already  been  milked  dry 
of  suckers.” 

“I’ve  got  that  all  figured  out,”  he  smiles. 
“The  other  promoters  have  been  appealing 
to  retired  grocers,  bankers,  shoe  merchants, 
lawyers,  doctors,  bakers,  and  lads  of  that 
ilk.  One  outfit  on  the  West  Coast  is 
angling  for  ballplayers.” 

“Well,  who  do  we  shake  down?” 

“Cowboys!”  he  ejaculates.  “Why,  when 
I  think  how  them  poor  cow  gents  and 
ranchers  freeze  to  death  in  the  Northwest 
every  winter  I  could  almost  cry.  That 
being  the  case,  we  invite  them  down  to 
enjoy  the  Florida  sunshine  and  assorted 
climate.” 

“Yeah,”  I  says,  “but  will  they  bite  with¬ 
out  seeing  what  sort  of  land  they’re  biting 
on?” 

He  shivers. 

“See  the  landl”  he  snaps.  “Do  I  look 
stupid?  Doc,  if  they  should  get  one  slant 
at' our  trap  they’d  shoot  up  the  whole 
peninsula.  I’ll  take  you  out  and  show  you 
what  it  looks  like.” 

We  leap  into  our  Puddle  Jumper,  and 
twenty  minutes  later,  Sweeney  comes  to 
a  halt. 

“Before  you,”  he  beams,  “is  beautiful 
Rio  Del  Rancho — the  Cowboy’s  Riviera. 
A  botsy  and  totsy  deadfall,  hey?” 

“Fine!”  I  admits.  “What  is  it?”  ^ 

“Use  your  imagination,”  he  gnns. 
“When  I  write  up  my  booklet,  Rio  Del 
Rancho  will  make  the  French  and  Wop 
Rivieras  look  like  diphtheria.” 

“You  may  have  plenty  of  land  here,”  I 
admits,  “but  I  bet  I  could  toss  out  a  line 
and  catch  slews  of  catfish.” 

“Not  catfish,”  he  corrects.  “Bass.  But 
if  need  be,  we  could  drain  this  off,  via 


canals,  same  as  they  did  around  Okeecho¬ 
bee.  However,  that  would  take  plenty  of 
pennies,  and  mamma  never  reared  no  fool¬ 
ish  children.” 

“Won’t  it  diy  up?”  I  asks. 

“Well,  this  is  the  rainy  season,  but  when 
winter  comes  you’ll  hardly  notice  any  water 
at  all.” 

“Just  about  enough  to  fill  Lake  Erie, 
huh?”  I  remarks. 

“Be  good,”  he  says.  “We’re  gonna  sell 
this  land  by  mail,  ain’t  we?  And  anybody 
who  buys  land  by  mail  deserves  all  they 
get — including  the  water.  Meanwhile,  our 
present  business  is  to  promote  Rio  Del 
Rancho — the  Cowboy’s  Riviera.  Les’  go!” 
All  aboard  for  Grief  town! 

II 

During  the  next  few  weeks  Cali- 
thumpian  Sweeney  was  as  busy  as 
the  word  itself.  After  getting  the 
option  on  the  twenty  acres  of  moisture,  he 
hired  a  flock  of  carpenters  to  erect  a  field- 
office — knowing  that  no  sub-division  would 
be  genuine  without  one. 

“Brother,”  says  the  boss  nail-and-ham- 
mer  expert,  “what  you  want  is  a  house¬ 
boat.  You  better  sink  a  few  caissons  or 
your  joint  will  float  away.” 

“Omit  the  wit  and  humor,”  says 
Sweeney.  “I  admit  it’s  a  little  damp,  but 
slip  on  your  boots  and  get  busy.  I  would 
like  to  have  that  field  office  erected  by 
tomorrow  night,  so’s  I  can  send  photo¬ 
graphs  of  it  to  our  prospective  clients.” 

“Who  you  goin’  sell  this  to,”  demands 
the  carpenter,  “ducks?” 

“I’m  paying  you  to  work,  not  wise 
crack,”  snorts  Sweeney. 

“See  that  you  do,  brother.  The  last 
guy  who  tried  to. gyp  me  became  a  treat 
for  the  undertaker.” 

Well,  to  dwarf  a  tall  story,  when  the 
field-office  was  erected,  Sweeney  had  it 
painted  in  real  showmanship  colors,  mean¬ 
ing  bright  orange  with  vermilion  borders. 
In  short,  a  circus  wagon.  On  top,  he  has 
a  large  sign,  reading  RIO  DEL  RANCHO, 
and  underneath  The  Cowboy's  Riviera. 
Next,  he  has  a  bevy  of  stick-in-the-ground 
signs  painted,  and  scatters  ’em  along  the 
highway.  Here’s  just  a  few  of  ’em: 
WATER?  YES!  --  LIGHTS?  YES!  — 
ELECTRICITY?  YES!— FREE  TAXES 
FOR  TWO  YEARS  AT  RIO  DEL 
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RANCHO!— NEW  HOTEL  AVOCADO 
TO  BE  ERECTED  SOON!  —  WHY 
FREEZE  IN  THE  NORTH?  SWIM  IN 
THE  SOUTH!— MOTHER  EARTH  IS 
THE  BEST  ONE  HUNDRED  PER 
CENT  BET!  —  WATCH  RIO  DEL 
RANCHO  GROW!— BUY  FOR  HOME 
OR  SPECULATION.  YOU  CAN’T  LOSE 
EITHER  WAY! 

After  we  got  the  signs  planted, Sweeney 
has  a  photographer  to  take  snaps  of  ’em, 
and  then  spends  two  days  writing  up  his 
booklet.  Speaking  of  booklets,  Sweeney 
used  to  be  a  press-agent  for  a  small  mud- 
show,  and  when  it  came  to  concocting  fairy 
tales  he  had  Hans  Christian  Andersen  and 
the  Grimm  Brothers  resembling  pikers.  On 
the  first  page,  he  has  a  photo  of  no  less 
than  himself,  encased  in  'full  cowboy  re¬ 
galia,  hair-pants  and  all.  He’s  also  wear¬ 
ing  a  ten-gallon  lid  that  fits  him  the  same 
way  a  baby’s  B.  V.  D.’s  wouldst  fit  an 
elephant.  Beneath  the  tasty  chromo  is 
this  caption:  Cactus  Sweeney — Cowboy 
Realtor  and  Developer  of  Rio  Del  Rancho. 
The  rest  of  the  booklet  is  devoted  to  just 
how  out  beautiful  swamp  came  into  being, 
although  he  carelessly  forgot  to  mention 
the  swamp  part.  According  to  Mr. 
Sweeney’s  own  statement — and  he  wouldn’t 
fool  anybody,  except  himself — he  had  spent 
thirty-^d  years  in  the  bleak  and  frozen 
Northwest,  such  as  Montana,  Colorado, 
Oregon,  and  the  two  Dakotas.  He  sweated 
in  the  summer,  and  during  the  winters 
he’d  freeze  his  ears  off,  and  collect  double¬ 
pneumonia,  triple-chilblains,  or  what  have 
you.  One  day  Cactus  Sweeney  received  a 
letter  from  a  former  pal,  down  in  sunny 
Florida.  The  pal  invites  Cactus  to  visit 
him,  and  Sweeney  buys  a  ticket  and  goes 
down.  After  he  had  been  in  'Florida  less 
than  a  month  his  rheumatism  disappeared 
like  Swiss  cheese  at  a  convention  of  ro¬ 
dents.  So  Cactus  went  back  home,  sold 
out  his  ranch — which  he  had  worked  for 
twenty  years,  in  the  booklet — and  de¬ 
cides  to  make  Florida  his  permanent  home. 
Of  course,  he  had  many  more  pages  of 
sauce  from  the  apple,  such  as  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  own  a  lot  in  his  new  develop¬ 
ment,  etc.,  etc.,  and  boloney. 

“A  app)etizing  dish,  hey?”  he  remarks. 
“Once  more  I’m  obliged  to  admit  I’m 
clever.” 

“You’re  too  good  for  this  world,”  I  says. 
“When  you  kick  in  they’ll  declare  a  divi¬ 


dend  in  Heaven.  By  the  way,  where  was 
your  ranch-^New  Jersey?” 

“Connecticut,”  he  corrects. 

“What  did  you  raise — hell  or  potatoes?” 

“Chickens,”  he  replies.  “That’s  why  I 
left.  They  crowed  too  early,  and  besides 
that  little  inconvenience,  the  sheriff  fore¬ 
closed  the  mortgage.” 

“Tough,”  I  concedes.  “As  to  this  little 
story  you’ve  written,  it’s  good  fiction,  al¬ 
though  the  plot  ain’t  so  snappy.  All  the 
same.  Big  Boy,  1  don’t  think  them  cow 
lads  will  nibble  at  the  bait.” 

“Don’t  bet  against  it,”  he  says.  “Florida 
is  in  the  air  today,  and  before  the  boom 
flops,  some  wise  guy  will  buy  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  six  acres  in  Biscayne  Bay.” 

“We  might  get  a  first  payment  on  this 
stuff,  but  ^w  about  the  bailee?”  I  want 
to  know. 

“Balance — hell!”  he  snorts.  “The  first 
payment  will  net  us  about  one  thousand 
per  cent  profit.  After  that,  I  don’t  care  if 
school  keeps  or  not.” 

“Suppose  some  of  them  six-gim  toters 
decide  to  come  down  and  get  a  eagle-eye 
view  of  their  investment?  If  they  get  one 
peek  at  this  aquarium,  they’ll  sling  as¬ 
sorted  lariats  around  our  necks.” 

“Forget  it,”  he  says.  “If  I  wanted  ’em 
to  see  the  property.  I’d  ask  ’em  to  call, 
and  not  peddle  it  via  mail.  And  never 
mind  about  cowboys  shooting  us  up,  or 
even  down.  Nowadays,  they  do  all  their 
shooting  in  the  movies  and  magazines.” 

“Well  see,”  I  says,  and  we  did. 

Ill 

A  WEEK  later  Sweeney  has  the  mails 
clogged  with  five  hundred  booklets, 
b.  addressed  to  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
and  all  points  northwest.  .Along  with  the 
booklet,  he  enclosed  a  typewritten  form- 
letter,  smeared  with  some  extra  banana 
lubricant,  and  telling  the  boys  to  get  in  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  to  do  it  now.  For 
one  hundred  berries,  any  cowboy  or  ranch¬ 
man  could  grab  off  a  morsel  of  Rio  Del 
Rancho,  and  live  happy  ever  after.  The 
price,  according  to  Sweeney,  was  a  dead 
steal,  and  the  only  reason  he  was  letting 
the  lots  go  so  cheap  was  because  he  sin¬ 
cerely  wanted  his  fellow  cow-punchers  to 
share  in  his  success.  No  fooling.  Cactus 
Sweeney  had  a  big  heart — about  the  size 
of  one-half  of  a  split  oat. 
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"Some  letter,  hey?**  he  gloats.  “Within 
the  next  few  weeks  we  ougte  to  get  a  whole 
flock  of  checks.” 

“Majrbe  so,”  I  says.  “Maybe  so.” 

“There’s  no  ‘maybe  so’  about  it,”  he 
admits.  “This  wb^  Florida  boom  was 
pot  over  by  ^lowmen,  and  ain’t  1  a  show* 
man?” 

“Maybe  so,”  I  says.  “Maybe  so.” 

^‘Aw,  shut  up!”  he  snaps.  “You  ain’t 
got  any  more  back-bone  than  an  angle- 
worm.  Here  I  let  you  in  on  a  radcet  diat 
should  net  us  at  least  twenty  grand,  and 
you  moan  around  like  a  giraffe  with  a  two- 
inch  neck.  What’s  eating  you?  This  here 
development  of  ours  is  just  about  as  legiti¬ 
mate  as  most  of  the  others,  and  I  cton’t 
mean  nia3rbe!  Besides,  it’s  all  good  muck 
soil,  and  is  great  for  raising  almost  any¬ 
thing.  Quit  beefing,  kid — ^you’ll  lose  your 
complexion.” 

“I  ain’t  worrying  about  my  complexion,” 
I  says,  “Fm  worrying  about  losing  my 
neck.” 

“Very  fine  soil,”  he  repeats.  “I  should 
of  played  that  up  in  the  booklet.  Why,  1 
bet  you  could  plant  a  rusty  flivver  and 
come  back  three  months  later  and  find  a 
Rolls-Joyce  in  blossom.” 

Well,  to  come  to  the  end  of  a  perfect 
fray.  I’ll  say  that  those  dam  fool  cowboys 
be^n  to  shower  us  with  hundred-buck 
checks.  By  the  end  of  the  first  month 
we  got  more  than  five  thou  in  the  bank, 
and  I  begin  to  apologize  to  Sweeney  for 
my  lack  of  faith. 

“Business,”  remarks  Sweeney,  as  he  non¬ 
chalantly  opens  a  fresh  batch  of  mail,  “is 
what  might  be  called  good.  It  wouldn’t 
surprise  me.  Doc,  if  we  cleaned  up  about 
fifty  grand.  Pat  me  on  the  back.  Big  Boy; 
pat  me  on  the  back.” 

“If  we  don’t  watch  out,”  I  says,  “some¬ 
body  might  come  around  and  pat  you  on 
the  head.  If  you  ask  me,  this  is  too  good 
to  be  true.” 

“Stick  with  me,  kid,  and  you’ll  wear 
silk  suits.” 

“With  stripes,”  I  adds. 

Two  weeks  later  we  have  cornered  an¬ 
other  supply  of  loot,  and  it  goes  to 
Sweeney’s  head  like  a  squirrel  toward  a 
nut,  ahd  the  way  he  begins  to  swagger 
around  is  positivdy  disgusting. 

“I  need  a  stenographer,”  he  moans  one 
day,  cbin-deep  in  nuil.  “I  ain’t  used  to 
typewriting;  all  I  know  is  the  select  and 


slam  systeniy  Run  a  ad’  in  the  paper, 
Doc,  and  get  me  some  sweet  lady  for  about 
twenty  berries  per  week.” 

When  I  pla^  the  ad’  I  thou^t  we’d 
be  swamped  with  applicants,  but  we  had 
to  run  it  three  days  before  we  got  a  reply. 
At  that  time,  Florida  was  loaded  with 
business  (some  of  which  it  wouldst  like  to 
have  now!)  and  help  of  any  kind  was  as 
scarce  as  side-show  fire-eaters  with  celluloid 
teeth.  We  was  about  to  give  up  hope  of 
employing  a  fair  assistant,  when  the 
Miami-Fort  Pierce  bus  stops  in  front  of 
our  trap  and  a  neat  little  gal  hops  off.  I 
won’t  try  and  describe  this  eye-widener, 
because  any  guy  who  attempts  to  describe 
a  beautiful  lady  is  crazy.  It  can’t  be  done 
in  print,  what  I  mean! 

“My  nanoe  is  Sally  Smith,”  she  says 
quietly,  tripping  into  the  office,  “and  I 
called  in  reference  to  your  advertisement 
for  a  stenographer.” 

“Cfliay,”  beams  Sweeney.  “Toss  your 
lid  onto  the  rack  and  wade  into  this  pile 
of  toil.  The  salary  to  start  will  be  twenty 
a  week,  and  the  same  to  finish.” 

“That,”  she  says,  “will  be  lovely.” 

“Atta  girl!”4enthuses  Sweeney.  “I  won’t 
expect  you  to  do  any  heavy  thinking;  just 
ta^  my  dictation,  and  box  this  t3q)ewriter 
snappy  and  often.” 

“I’m  fair  at  the  machine,”  says  Miss 
Smith,  “but  I  must  confess  that  my  short¬ 
hand  is  not  of  the  best.” 

“My  shorthand  is  a  little  short,  too,” 
beams  Sweeney.  “Grab  them  envelopes 
and  scatter  the  addresses  over  ’em.  I 
think  we’ll  get  along  fine.” 

“I’m  sure  we  shall,”  smiles  Sally  Smith. 

Not  wishing  to  keep  you  in  suspense. 
I’ll  confess  now  that  when  we  employed 
Sally  we  treated  ourselves  to  another  load 
of  grief! 

Meanwhile,  business  is  going  along  like 
a  shark  in  a  nest  of  sardines.  Pretty  soon 
we  had  collected  about  fifteen  grand,  or  in 
English,  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

“Once  again.  Doc,”  says  Sweeney,  “I 
admit  I’m  good;  very  good.  Believe  me, 
this  boom  is  a  showman’s  paradise,  and  I 
don’t  mean  I  just  guess  so!” 

“Put  on  the  brakes,  fellow,”  I  says.  “I 
have  a  hunch  we’ll  start  to  skid  soon.  If 
some  of  those  cow  secretaries  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  get  a  slant  at  their  property  I’ll  bet 
a  pair  of  hair-pants  against  a  queen’s  neck¬ 
lace  that  they  shoot  us  in  the  sit-spot.” 
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'‘Not  a  chance,  Doc;  not  a  chance.  I 
admit  we  got  a  few  inquisitive  notes  from 
the  boys,  but  you  know  bow  easy  1  padhed 
’an,  don’t  you?” 

The  very  next  day  we  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Shorthorn  Shannon,  habitat, 
Death  Canyon,  Wyoming,  and  it  was  very 
annoying.  Shorthorn  was  one  of  the  first 
lads  to  bite  on  our  bait,  and  we  had  almost 
forgot  ’im.  His  lot  was  in  the  dead  center 
of  the  developmmt,  and  was  damp  enough 
for  a  whale  to  raise  her  family  in. 

\  “I’ll  settle  this  boy  promptly!”  says 
Sweeney,  after  reading  the  message. 

“What  does  he  want — his  money  back?” 

I  enquires. 

“Nothing  so  unthinkable,”  he  refdies. 
“He  has  just  taken  it  into  what  passes  for 
his  head  that  he  will  come  down  and  pay 
os  a  friendly  visit.  Not  so  good!  ” 

He  dictates  the  following  telegram  to 
Sally  Smith: 

Shorthorn  Shannon, 

Death  Canyon,  Wy. 

Advise  against  coining.  Florida  in  grip 
of  smallpox. 

Cactus  Sweeney, 
Developer,  Rio  Del  Rancho. 

“Shoot  that  right  off,  girlie,”  says 
j  Sweeney.  “Maybe  he  can  comb  that  out 
I  of  his  whiskers!” 

I  Promptly  the  following  morning  we  re- 
j  ceive  Shorthorn  Shannon’s  jovi^  reply, 
i  Take  a  peek: 

j  Cactus  Sweeney, 

I  %Rio  Del  Rancho, 

Florida. 

Don’t  care  if  it’s  mumps  and  measles.  On 
my  way. 

Shorthorn  Shannon. 

“The  dizzy  boob!”  whoops  Sweeney. 

[  “I’d  like  to  see  the  shape  of  his  head!” 
“And  he’d  like  to  see  the  shape  of  his 
property,”  I  adds. 

“Let  ’im  come!  I’ll  kid  the  spurs  off 
’im,  and  send  him  back  laughing.  You 
know  me,  Doc!” 

While  we’re  waiting  for  Shorthorn  to 
arrive,  another  assortment  of  trouble  rolls 
in.  The  following  afternoon,  a  hawk-nosed 
gent  alights  from  the  bus,  and  with  a  face 
as  stern  as  New  England’s  rock-bound 
coast,  flatfoots  into  our  office.  He's  got  an 
eye  as  sharp  as  a  whole  family  of  eagles, 
and  he  didn’t  prove  to  be  any  Santa  Claus 
to  us! 


“My  name  is  John  Carter,”  he  snaps  out. 
“Inspector,  U.  S.  Post  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.” 

“From  Washington,  hey?”  says  Sweeney, 
not  knowing  what  it  was  all  alxmt.  “Greet¬ 
ings!  How’s  Coolidge?” 

“I  called  to  investigate  your  project,” 
goes  on  Mons.  Carter,  pa)di^  less  than  no 
attention  to  the  brilliant  Sweeeney.  “I 
understand  that  your  devdopment  is  not 
exactly  as  represented  in  the  mails.” 

“Who’s  selling  anything  to  the  mails?” 
demands  the  dumb  Sweeney.  “I  ain’t 
swiped  any  stamps,  have  I?”  •• 

“Your  literature  says  nothing  about  the 
actual  condition  of  the  property,”  con¬ 
tinues  the  government  lad.  “How  do  you 
expect  your  clients  to  build  homes  in  a 
semi-swamp?” 

“What  d’yer  mean — swamp?”  yelps  my 
playmate,  innocently.  “It  may  Im  a  little 
moist,  but  this  is  the  rainy  season  and  the 
whole  state  is  a  bit  damp  just  now.” 

“Ha,  ha,”  I  laughs,  trying  to  remove 
the  tension.  “You  know  how  it  is,  brother.” 

“Perfectly,”  says  the  agent.  “Do  you 
intend  to  drain  this  land  or  don’t  you?” 

This  is  a  terrible  slap  in  the  slats,  and 
what’s  more,  we  know  it!  If  we’re  com¬ 
pelled  to  drain  it,  bye-by  bank-roll! 

“Drain  it?”  gloops  Sweeney.  “Why,  of 
course!  Do  we  look  like  a  couf^  Syps?” 

“Just  when  will  you  start  the  drainage?” 
fires  back  the  cold-brained  boy  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  “Besides,  I  failed  to  see  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  drainage  in  your  booklet.” 

At  that,  Sweeney  sMfts  his  temper  into 
high  and  steps  on  the  gas. 

“Listen  to  me,  wise  guy!”  he  barks, 
tossing  diplomacy  to  the  winds.  “We’ll 
drain  this  drum  when  we  get  damn  good 
and  ready,  see  if  you  can  get  a  giggle  outa 
that!  The  idea!  You  wdk  in  on  us  and 
all  but  hint  that  we’re  a  gang  of  burglars! 
Maybe  we  didn’t  tell  about  the--^ — 
dampness  in  the  litterchure,  but  we 
thought  the  customers  would  have  brains 
enough  to  know  that  we’d  drain  the  works. 
Anyway,  we’re  selling  the  lots  so  cheap 
that  it  should  be  called  philanthropy.” 

“I  repeat — when  do  you  intend  to  start 
draining?”  cooes  John  Carter. 

“Give  us  a  chance,  can’t  you?”  begs 
Sweeney,  calming  down  considerable. 
“Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a  day,  was  it?” 

“If  Rome  was  as  wet  as  this,  I  fail  to  see 
how  it  could  be.  Meanwhile,  gentlemen. 
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blacks! th  on  his  anvil.  The  wreck  is 
covered  with  the  mud  of  at  least  ten  states 
while  the  spoke  wheels  were  so  smeared 
that  they  appeared  like  solid  discs.  In  the 
drivers  seat  is  a  bronzed,  wiry  chap,  look¬ 
ing  as  sober  as  a  drink  of  grapejuice.  He 
stretches,  yawns,  gives  our  lake  region  the 
once  over,  then  hops  out  and  splashes  into 
the  office. 

“Howdy,  folks!”  he  greets.  “My  name 
is  Shorthorn  Shannon,  and  I’m  shore  glad 
to  meet  up  with  you  hombres.” 

He  didn’t  smile,  and  I  get  the  idea  that 
he  ain’t  as  sincerely  charmed  to  meet  us 
as  he  says.  Sweeney  comes  to  life,  and 
starts  to  do  his  stuff. 

“Well,  well,  well!”  he  enthuses,  grabbing 
Shorthorn’s  hand  and  pumping  it  snappy 
and  often.  “So  this  is  Mr.  Shorthorn 
Shannon,  hey?  Well,  we’re  mighty  glad 
you  call^!” 

Lik’ell  we  were! 

“Thanks,  pardner,”  says  Shorthorn. 
“Been  storming  around  here  lately?” 

“I’ll  tell  the  cock-eyed  world!”  confesses 
Sweeney.  “You  see  Rio  Del  Rancho  is  a 
little  low,  and  when  it  rains  it  gets  a  bit 
damp.  ^!  ha!” 

“Ha!  ha!  ”  echoes  Shorthorn.  “Er,  whar 
did  you  say  my  lot  was?” 

All  of  which  was  a  very  sad  question. 
Mr.  Shannon’s  lot  was  in  the  dead  center 
of  the  property,  and  I’ll  bet  a  kumquat 
against  Hank  Fords  roll  that  a  dreadnaugbt 
could  of  floated  there. 

“Well,  brother,”  says  Sweeney,  “due  to 
the  terrible  storm  we  had  the  other  day 
your  lot  is  a  bit  submerged.  But  don’t 
let  that  worry  you  none;  when  the  sun 
comes  out  for  a  day  or  so  it  will  dry  right 
up.”  ’ 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  says  Shorthorn, 
greatly  to  our  relief.  “I^s’  see  now;  I  paid 
you  fellows  one  hundred  dollars  down,  as 
a  first  payment,  didn’t  I?” 

“Correct,”  admits  Sweeney.  “And  your 


I’ll  give  you  one  week  in  which  to  start 
draining.  Good  afternoon.” 

A  breezy  customer,  huh? 

“Well,”  I  says,  when  the  gent  blew  out, 
“how  can  we  untangle  that  beard?” 

“I  ain’t  sucker  enough  to  try!”  he  re¬ 
torts.  “We’ll  just  stall  him  off  as  long  as 
possible,  then  let  him  do  the  draining  him¬ 
self.  He  thinks  he’s  the  whole  works,  but 
I'll  show  him  that  he  ain’t  even  the  whistle 
on  the  works.” 
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back,  but  he  comes  right  in  and  begs  us  to 
let  him  pay  the  bailee.  A  boob  is  a 
terrible  thing,  hey? 

“Er,  what’s  the  idea?”  demands  the 
dazed  Sweeney.  “You  got  a  whole  year  to 
pay  up.” 

“I  know  that,  pardner,  but  I  shore  hate 
to  buy  anything  on  the  installment  plan. 

I  bought  a  planner  for  my  kid  sister,  onct, 
and  just  as  she  begin  to  learn  how  to  play, 

I  went  plum  broke,  and  they  took  it  back. 
Anyway,  I’m  downright  tickled  at  my  lot.” 

Sweeney  and  me  exchanges  glances. 
Sweeney’s  look  says,  “A  natural  bom  nut!” 
and  my  look  says,  “Maybe  so.  Maybe  sol” 

“Very  well,  Mr.  Shannon,”  says 
Sweeney;  “if  you  wish  to  pay  up,  that’s 
your  affair.  But  we  didn’t  want  any  of 
our  clients  to  pay  up  until  we  had  drained 
the  property.  We’re  gonna  dig  canals,  and 
some  spots,  like  yours,  may  have  to  be 
filled  in  a  little.” 

“You  gointa  drain  my  lot?”  demands 
Siorthorn,  a  bit  crestfallen. 

“Certainly  1”  replies  Sweeney.  “Why?” 

Shorthorn  removes  his  sombrero,  and 
scratches  bis  sandy  head. 

“I’d  ruther  you  don’t  touch  my  lot,”  he 
says.  “I  alius  wanted  some  property  with 
water  around  it,  and  this  just  suits  me. 
Please  don’t  drain  it,  pardner.”  He  replaces 
his  hat  on  his  head,  and  walks  toward  the 
door.  “Wal,  s’long,  hombres — I’m  gointa 
take  a  pike  at  Miami.  See  you  later.” 

“How  do  you  figure  that  out?”  I  asks, 
when  Shorthorn  had  left. 

“Must  be  a  dream,”  says  Sweeney. 
“Here’s  a  guy  who’s  not  only  satisfied  with 
his  purchase,  but  pays  up  in  full,  and  don’t 
even  want  us  to  drain  itl  Somebody’s 
crazy!” 

But  it  wasn’t  Shorthorn  Shannon. 

IV 

WE  DIDN’T  hear  any  more  from 
Mr.  Shannon  for  a  week  or  so, 
but  we  got  plenty  of  action  from 
the  customers,  and  John  Carter,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  lad.  As  to  the  clients,  they  write 
in  that  they  have  seen  some  tasty  snapshots 
of  our  development,  and  they  wanted  to 
know  if  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  or  just  a  large  swimming  hole.  One 
enraged  cow-banger  coyly  remarks  that,  if 
we  don’t  do  some  spe^y  explaining,  he'll 
come  down  and  give  us  a  reproduction  of 


“Custer’s  .last  stand,”  using  us  as  the 
enemy.  Speaking  of  sage  brush,  the  out¬ 
look  for  us  don’t  seem  so  good! 

“Whereinhell  d’yer  suppose  they  got  the 
photos?”  demands  the  puzzled  Sweeney. 
Then  he  turns  to  Sally  Smith,  and  asks, 
“Did  you  see  any  fatheads  snooping  around 
here  lately?” 

“No,  sir,”  she  replies.  “But  it  seems 
strange  that  they  got  some  photographs, 
doesn’t  it?” 

“Not  only  that,”  admits  my  boy  friend, 
“but  it’s  very  anno5ring.” 

“Well,”  I  says,  “I  guess  we’ll  have  to 
drain  this  drum  or  get  drained  ourselves. 
All  I  see  ahead  is  a  complete  assortment  of 
grief!” 

“Your  feet  getting  chilly?”  he  siwers. 
“Not  exactly,”  I  retorts;  “but  at  the 
same  time  they  never  was  much  good  at 
running.  Anyhow,  we  have  already  col¬ 
lected  enough  jack  to  dig  a  few  canals,  ain’t 
we?” 

“Blaah!  ”  he  snorts.  “D’yer  suppose  I’m 
sap  enough  to  let  go  some  of  this  easy 
sugar?  Be  your  age.  Big  Boy.  Other 
realtors  are  peddling  much  worse  junk  than 
ours,  and  if  they  can  get  away  with  it,  why 
can’t  we?” 

I’m  about  to  make  one  of  my  usual 
witty  rejoinders,  when  in  walks  Mons.  John 
Carter,  the  Washington  gumshoe. 

“Well,  gentlemen,”  he  begins  as  sober 
as  a  wise  b^tlegger,  “I’m  sorry  to  find  that 
you  have  not  started  your  drainage  system. 
You  will  be  gracious  enough  to  explain,  I 
presume?” 

“Positively,”  says  Sweeney.  “You  know 
how  bard  it  is  to  get  any  service  in  Florida 
these  days,  don’t  you?  Well,  we  been  try¬ 
ing  to  get  a  firm  in  Tampa  to  come  over  and 
start  work,  but  they’re  so  busy  they  keep 
stalling  us  off.” 

“That,”  says  Mr.  Carter,  “b  really  too 
bad.  In  fact,  it  puts  you  in  a  very  unenvi¬ 
able  position.  What’s  more,  it  might  put 
you  in  jail.” 

“.\11  right,  fellow,”  replies  Sweeney,  hold¬ 
ing  his  red-headed  temper  with  difficulty, 
“lil  do  my  best  to  get  some  action  within 
the  next  few  dajrs.  if  I  don’t — ” 

“I’ll  take  you  for  a  trip,”  adds  Carter, 
and  walks  out  briskly. 

.Although  we  continued  to  get  some  more 
donations  from  the  Northwest,  they  became 
a  few  fewer  than  few,  while  the  threatening 
letters  became  bigger  and  better.  One 
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genial  rancher  remarks  that  he  might  gather 
a  posse  and  come  down  for  an  interview. 

“I  guess,”  says  Sweeney,  “we  better  start 
draining.” 

“The  guess,”  I  agrees,  “is  one  of  your 
best.  Send  out  feelers  to  all  the  contrac¬ 
tors,  and  knock  down  the  job  to  the  cheap¬ 
est  burglar.” 

At  that  moment,  Mr.  Shorthorn  Shan¬ 
non  chugs  up  in  his  Detroit  Demon,  hops 
out,  and  presents  us  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

“Hello,  brother  1”  greets  Sweeney.  “Glad 
to  see  you  again.  How’s  tricks  in  Miami?” 

“Shore  had  a  swell  time,  pardner,”  he 
says.  He  takes  a  squint  at  the  property, 
and  continues,  “I’m  prime  tickled  that  you 
ain’t  done  no  drainin’  around  Rio  Del 
Rancho.” 

“Stop  kidding,”  says  Sweeney.  “We’re 
gonna  get  busy  on  emptying  this  moisture 
dam  pronto.” 

“Wal,  you  can  suit  yourselves  about  the 
other  lots,  but  1  don’t  want  you  to  monkey 
with  mine.” 

“You  ain’t  serious,  are  you?”  demands 
Sweeney.  “You  must  be  kidding,  fellow  1” 

“I  ain’t  kiddin’  you,  pardner,  and  you 
ain’t  gointa  kid  me,  eiti^r.  I  have  paid 
for  tl^t  lot  in  full  and  you  ain’t  got  no 
right  to  mess  around  with  my  personal 
property  1” 

“You  must  be  daffy  1”  snaps  Sweeney. 

.  “How  in  Gehenna  can  we  drain  the  other 
land  without  also  draining  yours?  Brother, 
get  yourself  a  straight-jacket,  you  need  a 
keeper  1” 

“Careful  with  loose  remarks,  pardner,” 
fires  back  Shorthorn,  with  narrowing  eyes.” 
I  don’t  aim  to  stir  up  any  ruckus,  but  back 
in  Wyoming  we  resent  pusonal  references. 
And  I  repeat  once  more  that  I  don’t  want 
my  lot  drained,  and  I  mean  what  I  saysl” 

At  this  point  in  the  debate,  a  car  stops, 
and  in  comes  our  litle  admirer,  John  Carter. 
Honest,  he  couldn’t  have  picked  a -worse 
moment  to  call,  and  was  as  welcome  as  ar¬ 
senic  in  the  soup! 

“What!”  b^ns  John,  right  off  the 
griddle;  “nothing  started  yet?” 

This  is  too  much  for  Calithumpian 
Sweeney.  He  gets  as  red  as  a  bottle  of 
ketchup,  and  b^ns  to  pop-off  like  a  string 
of  fire-crackers. 

“Do  I  see  your  ugly  pan  again?”  he 
morts.  “Besides,  how  can  we  drain  this 
dump  when  this  prize  chump  here  refuses 
to  have  us  touch  his  lot?” 


“I’m  afraid  that  I  don’t  quite  gather 
your  meaning,”  replies  Mons.  Carter. 

Sweeney  explains  the  situation  and,  after 
he  had  exploded  for  five  minutes.  Short¬ 
horn  tells  his  version. 

“Well,”  says  the  government  gent,  after 
hearing  both  sides  of  the  scenario,  “I  admit 
this  is  a  very  peculiar  situation.  However, 
under  the  law,  Mr.  Shannon  is  justified  in 
demanding  that  you  refrain  from  draining 
his  property.” 

“Then  where  do  we  stand?”  barks 
Sweeney,  working  up  more  steam. 

“That’s  your  affair,  not  mine,”  says  Mr. 
Carter.  You  are  probably  correct  when 
you  state  that  you  can’t  drain  the  land 
without  also  draining  Mr.  Shannon’s  lot; 
but  you’ll  have  to  drain  the  rest,  and  that 
blame  quickly  I” 

A  tasty  situation,  eh? 

“Well,  wise  guy,”  says  Sweeney  to  Short¬ 
horn,  “maybe  you  can  figure  it  out.  Thh 
man  is  a  government  agent,  and  he  demands 
that  I  drain  the  property  or  go  to  the  can. 
And  I  can’t  drain  the  rest  without  also 
draining  yours,  seeing  that  your  slice  is 
right  in  the  middle.  Say  something!” 

“Wal,”  drawls  Shorthorn,  “maybe  we 
can  get  together  and  figger  it  out.” 

“Not  with  my  head,  you  can’t,”  admib 
Sweeney.  “Let’s  see  w^t’s  in  your  nut" 

“As  I  see  it,  pardners,”  obliges  Short¬ 
horn,  “you  claim  you  can’t  drain  the  rest 
of  the  property  wi^out  draining  mine  with 
it.  But  since  I  don’t  want  mine  touched, 
that  leaves  you  holding  the  steers  tail.  I 
also  understand  that  if  you  don’t  get  bu^, 
you  will  be  arrested  for  usin’  the  mails  to 
defraud.  Is  that  right,  officer?” 

“It  is,”  replies  John  Carter — the  big 
stiff! 

“For  cripes  sake,  kid,”  yelps  Sweeney, 
“come  to  the  point!  What  are  we  gonna 
do?  What  are  you  driving  at,  anyway?” 

Before  replying  Shorthorn  walks  over  to 
the  desk,  takes  a  seat,  and  mops  some  Flor¬ 
ida  climate  off  his  brow. 

“Wal,  gentlemen,”  he  says  finally,  “if 
you  can’t  drain  the  land  without  also  drain¬ 
ing  mine,  there’s  only  one  way  out.”  | 

“And  that  is?”  requests  Sweeney. 

“Pardner,”  says  Shorthorn,  “you  must 
be  kinda  dumb.  If  I  was  in  your  boots,  I 
could  see  it  plum  plain.  All  you  gotta  do 
to  settle  the  matter  is  to — buy  me  out!” 

A  fine  sock  in  the  whiskers! 

“Oh,  so  that’s  the  game,  hey?”  whoops 
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t^^eeney,  fit  to  be  tied.  “You  admit  you’re 
a  wise  bird,  huh?  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what 
i  ll  do,  mister — I’ll  just  give  you  back  the 
'ice  you  paid  for  the  lot,  and  that’s  all  I” 
j‘  “Not  interested,”  says  Shorthorn.  “I 
'  ave  a  little  more  in  the  rebate  line.  I 
'  aid  you  five  hundred  dollars,  and  if  1  get 
Uck  only  five  hundred,  how  can  I  tell  the 
’  Iks  back  to  home  that  I  made  any  money 
a  Horidy  real  estate?  So  if  you  will  just 
id  fifteen  hundred  to  my  five,  mebbe  we 
an  talk  business.” 

1  “Call  bis  bluff!”  I  shouts,  getting  dizzy 
'  im  the  thought  that  we  got  a  good  diance 
‘  f  landing  in  the  cooler.  Besides,  I  knew 
''ie  held  the  whip  hand  and  could  of  held  us 
;;p  for  a  king’s  ransom.  “It’s  robbery,  but 
iow  the  lad  we’re  no  pikers.” 

[  “I  consider  that  a  wise  move,”  bats  in 
iMr.  Carter.  “I’m  afraid  it’s  the  only  way 

'  .A  » 

:  Sweeney  chokes  with  rage,  dashes  over 
1*0  the  desk,  grabs  the  ch^  book,  and 
out  a  check  for  two  thousand  dol- 
'  rs,  payable  to  Mr.  Shorthorn  Shannoa. 
;Without  even  drying  the  ink,  he  picks  it 
ip  and  fires  it  at  Shorthorn. 

I  “Here’s  your  dough,  smart  boyl”  fumes 
r'r'^ney.  "“‘Pick  up  the  marbles,  you  win! 
’\!id  now  that  it’s  all  settled,  Fll  just  give 
iyou  a  sock  on  the  nose  for  remembrance!” 
I  Sweeney  rips  off  his  coat,  ai»d  is  about 
ro  ruin  Shorthorn,  when  Sally  Smith  leaps 
'r-im  her  seat,  and  runs  between  ’em. 

;  “Don’t  you  dare  assault  my  husband!” 
isbe  screams.  “You  crook!  You’re  just 
jmad  because  we  beat  5rou  at  your  own 
irame,  that’s  all.  Oh,  I  just  wish  I  had  a 
iat-pin!” 

:  Business  is  good,  huh? 

1  “Ah  ha!”  squeaks  Sweeney,  “so  that’s 
"ow  the  game  was  worked,  hey?  •  Little 
[wifey  plays  detective  for  hw  darling  hus- 
Irand!  Well,  I  know  when  I’m  lick^  and 
1  give  you  kids  credit  for  putting  over  a 
ist  one.” 

I  “Thank  you  so  much!”  mocks  Mrs. 


Shorthorn  Shannon.  “Er,  perhaps  you’d  be 
interested  to  know  just  how  it  was  done?” 

“For  one,  I  would!”  I  snaps  out. 

“Well,  li^e  boys,”  says  nee  Sally  Smith, 
“wdien  Shorthorn  sent  in  his  first  payment 
fnxn  home,  I  had  a  hunch  that  hie  was 
going  to  be  cheated,  so  I  came  down  to 
investigate.  I  didn’t  think  I’d  be  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  land  a  job  in  the  same  office, 
but  when  I  saw  your  advertisement  I 
leaped  with  joy.  Tbat  was  my  profession 
bef(M%  I  married  Shorthorn,  and  I’m  sure 
g^ad  that  I  took  the  course!” 

“Go  on,”  mumbles  Sweeney,  “I’m  all 
ears.” 

“Shoot,  kid,”  I  adds,  “you’re  faded.” 

“Well,”  continues  our  cute  stenographer, 
“when  I  found  out  how  things  were  going 
I  got  in  touch  with  some  of  the  other 
bu^rs  back  North,  and  hinted  at  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Then  I  had  some  snapshots  taken, 
while  you  gentlemen  were  out,  and  sent 
them  aroui^.  Maybe  that  will  explain 
why  you  received  so  many  letters  from  your 
clients.  And  when  you  sent  Shorthorn  a 
tdegram,  telling  him  not  to  come,  I  sent 
a  counter  tel^am,  stating  that  there 
wasn’t  any  smallpox,  or  anything,  in  Flori¬ 
da,  and  for  him  to  come  ahead.  But  we 
owe  most  of  our  success  td  father’s  kind 
assistance.” 

“Father?”  echoes  Sweeney.  “Did  you 
have  your  whole  family  in  on  this?” 

“WTio’s  your  pop?”  I  asks. 

“ffis  name  is  John  Carter,  agent  for  tte 
U.  S.  Post  Office,  and  he’s  standing  right 
behind  you!” 

Weep,  no  more,  my  lady! 

“W’e!l!”  ejaculates  Sweeney.  “For  a 
bunch  of  saps  you  birds  get  along  fine!” 

“Saps?”  echoes  the  cute  little  gal.  “Say, 
brother,  let  me  ask  you  something;  WTien 
a  man  buys  a  lot  for  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  then  sells  it  back  to  the  man  he  bought 
it  from  for  two  thousand  dollars — ^well, 
who’s  the  sap?” 

Ask  me  another! 
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Bill  Johnson  came  up  from  the 
cramped  ei^ine  room  of  the  two 
masted  auxiliary  schooner  Miramar 
and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
low  cabin  roof.  After  that  he  stretched, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  do  below,  and 
wiped  the  sweat  from  his  face  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  comparatively  clean  waste. 

From  his  place  by  the  port  rail  of  the 
poop.  Captain  Horace  Chenoweth,  im¬ 
maculate  in  white  broadcloth  shirt  and 
duck  trousers,  regarded  the  engineer  in¬ 
nocently. 

“What’s  matter.  Bill?  Not  hot,  are 
you?” 

Bill  looked  up  in  surprise.  “Lord,  no, 
Duke.  I  doubt  if  it’s  over  a  hundred  and 
ten  down  there.  What  kind  of  time  we 
makin’?” 

Chenoweth  walked  over  and  sat  down 
beside  him.  “Between  twelve  and  thirteen 
knots.  Mate  heaved  the  log  just  before  he 
went  off  watch.  About  four  o’clock  now 
and  a  hundred  miles  to  go.  We  ought  to 
be  in  San  Lorenzo  by  midnight.” 

“Yeh,  and  have  our  cargo  ashore  before 
morning.  That’ll  take  a  weight  off  Don 
Manuel’s  mind,  all  right.” 

“Sure  will.  Just  imagine  him  sitting 


call  is  right.  Chaperonin’  three  Tommy 
Morse  Scouts  from  New  York  to  Key  West 
by  rail,  to  Havana  by  ferry  and  this  fai 
on  the  way  to  San  Lorenzo  in  a  dinky 
schooner,  ain’t  so  bad  for  three  days  work, 
if  I  do  say  it  myself.  Old  Mendez  was 
right  much  excited  when  he  gave  us  out 
orders,  wasn’t  he?” 

“I  should  say  he  had  a  right  to  be. 
Since  last  summer,  when  we  helped  Dob 
Manuel  back  into  the  president’s  job,  Men¬ 
dez  has  been  San  Lorenzan  Minister  to 
the  United  States,  sitting  on  the  worli 
and  taking  thing  easy.  Then  he  liear= 
that  General  Rosalva,  instead  of  staying 
politely  in  exile,  has  bobbed  up  again  in 
San  Lorenzo  with  a  new  army  and  the 
makings  of  an  air  force.  Furthermore  the 
report  said  the  insurrectos  would  be  read;, 
for  a  combined  attack  in  less  than  a  week. 
We’ll  be  in  time  to  welcome  ’em  though.’ 

“Looks  like  it.  Don  Manuel’s  got  two 
or  three  ex-British  flyers  down  there  al¬ 
ready  and  when  they  get  these  Tommy 
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\for^s  they’ll  be  able  to  hold  their  own 
md  then  some,  against  any  sea  planes  in 
[be  world.  Don’t  reckon  Rosalva’s'  boys’ll 
spot  us  before  we  get  in,  do  you?” 

“Not  likely  to,”  replied  Chenoweth 
almly,  “even  if  they  know  we’re  coming. 
First  place  we’re  not  in  the  straight  trac^ 
from  Havana  to  San  Lorenzo.  1  cut  out 
:o  the  north  and  west  to  fool  ’em.  Second 
}lace  we  look  just  like  any  one  of  fifty 
sdiooners  in  the  Caribbean.  The  Miramar 
i^as  built  for  speed,  but  Don  Manuel’s 
jgents  in  Havana  were  working  on  her 
irhile  we  were  on  the  train  and  you  can 
see  for  yourself  they  made  her  pretty 
iverage  looking.  Took  off  her  fore  top- 
nast,  stuck  that  heavy  jib  boom  on  her 
ind  smutted  her  up  in  general.  If  we  see 
1  plane  we’ll  just  cut  speed  and  look  like 
my  sponge  fisherman  with  a  kicker.  They 
:an’t  land  and  search  every  stray  schooner 
rtween  Cuba  and  San  Lorenzo.  When 
t  comes  to  getting  into  the  harbor  itself, 
t'll  be  pitch  dark  and  they  won’t  be*  able 
0  make  us  out.  Rosalva  getting  his  planes 
first  puts  PS  at  a  mean  disadvantage.  We’re 
working  for  the  government,  but  we  have 
0  be  just  as  cautious  as  if  we  weren’t.” 

“Wonder  bow  come  Don  Manuel  didn’t 


send  his  men  to  Havana  to  fly  the  darn 
things  home — or  else  send  a  warship  for 
’em  and  be  safe.” 

Chenoweth  shook  his  head.  “Too  far  to 
fly.  Those  little  fighting  planes  don’t  have 
much  cruising  radius  and  anyhow  they’ve 
got  no  pontoons.  Forced  landing  at  sea 
would  lose  ’em  altogether.  As  for  the 
warship,  he’s  got  none.  You  remember 
Mendez  said  the  Santissima  Trinidad  was 
out  of  commission,  and  that  was  the  only 
one  he  ever  did  have.” 

“That’s  so,  Duke,”  admitted  the  engineer 
slowly.  “Puts  it  strictly  up  to  us.” 

“Meesta  Johnson,  you  leave  your  ciga¬ 
rette  below.  You  want?” 

Another  voice,  soft  and  faintly  apolo¬ 
getic,  broke  into  the  conversation  and  the 
two  officers  turned  sharply.  Jose  Hidalgo, 
the  assistant  engineer,  was  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  companionway  extending  a 
small,  crumpled  package.  He  was  a  slim, 
dark  man  with  high  cheek  bones  and  slant¬ 
ing  eyes,  San  Lorenzan  by  birth,  he  said, 
but  curiously  Oriental  in  nranner.  It  had 
become  evident,  however,  in  the  thirty-six 
hours  since  the  Miramar  left  Havana  that 
he  was  a  first  rate  gas  engineer  and  a  good 
seam  as  well. 
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Everybody’s^ 


Bill  Johnson  reached  out  and  took  the 
cigarettes.  “Thanks,  Jos6.  I  did  forget 
them.” 

The  brown  assistant  bowed  gracefully 
and  ducked  back  down  the  ladder. 

Chenoweth  frowned.  “How  long  do  you 
suppose  that  bird  was  listening  to  us, 
Bill?” 

“Don’t  know.  Might  ask  the  helms¬ 
man.” 

Bill  slipped  down  from  his  seat  and 
went  aft  to  the  wheel.  “Say,  Juan,  how 
long  was  that  fellow  standing  there  before 
he  spoke  up?” 

The  helmsman  was  a  young  Cuban  with 
a  pleasant,  rather  vacant  face.  He  looked 
up  from  the  compass  inquiringly. 

“Sir?” 

“I  said,”  repeated  Bill  patiently,  “how 
long  was  that  fellow  standing  there  before 
he  spoke  up?” 

The  sailor  smiled  amiably.  “Oh,  sir, 
for  a  period  of  time.  Only  the  good  God 
or  a  man  with  a  watch  could  say  exactly. 
I  have  no  watch  but  I  can  say  with  safety 
that  he  stood  there  for  a  period  of  time.” 

Bill  looked  him  over  thoughtfully,  then 
returned  to  his  place  beside  the  captain. 

“Juan  says  he  was  there  for  a  period  of 
time,  DiAe,  but  I  reckon  it’s  all  right. 
Federal  agent  in  Havana  sent  him  aboard.” 

After  Aat  they  lapsed  into  a  comfort¬ 
able  silence. 

The  Miramar  was  stepping  along 
splendidly.  The  rythmic,  satisfy¬ 
ing  song  of  the  motor  floated  up 
from  the  open  companionway  and  the  slow 
heaving  of  the  Caribbean  swells  was  almost 
lost  in  her  eager  drive  ahead.  The  sea 
was  a  great  sheet  of  indigo  in  which  the 
schooner’s  brave  white  bow  wave  and  wake 
faded  quickly  and  only  a  little  way  astern 
were  entirely  blue  again.  The  dainty  violet 
sails  of  a  Portuguese  man  o’  war  passed 
close  under  the  port  fail  and  a  wide,  un¬ 
dulating  field  of  brown  gulf  weed  parted 
reluctantly  before  the  ^rp  bow.  The 
afternoon  sunlight  was  quiet  and  golden. 

On  board  the  schooner  herself  the  only 
unusual  feature  was  a  flaming  red  shirt, 
which  with  a  pair  of  faded  overalls  flut¬ 
tered  from  a  line  rigged  between  foremast 
and  forestay.  The  sails  were  all  furled 
and  in  gaskets,  so  there  was  no  danger  of 
the  clothesline  fouling  running  rigging,  and 
though  Chenoweth  found  himself  watching 


the  spot  of  color  curiously,  he  saw  no  rea¬ 
son  for  objecting  to  it. 

At  hisv^  elbow  Bill  Johnson  chuckled 
lazily.  “Some  shirt  that  assistant  of  mine 
has  up  there,  ain’t  it,  Duke?” 

The  captain  nodd^.  “Looks  like  the 
loading  explosives  signal,  but  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  anyone  would  mistake  it  out  here.” 

“Not  likely,”  agreed  Bill  carelessly. 
“Land  there  ahead,  ain’t  it?” 

“Um-hum.  I’ve  had  my  eye  on  that 
for  some  time.” 

A  small  island  had  risen  out  of  the 
water  far  up  on  the  starboard  bow  while 
they  were  ^king  and  now  drew  steadily 
toward  the  beam.  With  its  wide,  gently 
sloping  beach  of  dazzling  sand  upon  which 
almost  imperceptible  swells  rose  suddenly 
and  broke  in  curling  foam  and  its  few  low 
cedar  and  tall  green  palm  trees  gathered 
in  the  center,  it  was  a  desert  isle  in  the 
true  romantic  spirit.  There  were  no  sigc 
of  life  upon  it  and  on  all  sides  the  bb 
water  stretched  unbroken  to  the  horizo!< 

The  captain  of  the  Miramar^  however 
had  seen  too  many  such  to  be  interested  ii 
it  except  as  a  means  of  verifying  his  pos.^ 
tion.  He  went  leisurely  dowm  the  coir- 
panionway  into  the  cabin  to  consult  th 
chart  and  was  gone  for  several  minute* 
When  he  returned  he  found  Bill  Johmcj 
stretched  full  length  on  the  cabin  roof,  hh 
head  pillowed  upon  his  arms.  Instead  cf 
disturbing  him,  the  captain  walked  over  tc 
the  rail  and  sat  down  in  a  camp  chai; 
which  had  been  left  there  by  the  mate,  Mr 
Ramejas,  who  was  fat  and  easily  tired. 

Presently  Bill  grew  bored.  “Hey,  Duke 
where’s  that  magazine  I  seen  you  readifi 
this  momin’?  You  know,  the  thick  ok 
with  the  green  cover.” 

Chenoweth  raised  his  eyes.  “No,  no," 
he  replied  soothingly.  “You  don’t  war 
that  magazine.  It’s  got  no  pictures  in  it’ 

Then,  while  the  engineer  was  lookira 
about  for  something  to  throw,  there  wasi 
sound  which  brought  them  ^th  to  thei: 
feet,  forgetful  of  everything  else.  It  wa 
a  distant,  muffled  hum  that  rose  and  fe 
like  the  droning  of  a  giant  bee. 

Bill  plunged  down  the  companionwa] 
with  the  captain’s  piercing  rattle,  “Cut  he 
to  three  knots,  quick,”  in  his  ears,  and  th 
captain  himself  for  no  particular  reasa 
dashed  over,  shoved  the  helmsman  awa) 
from  the  wheel  and  stood  rather  foolish!; 
passing  the^pokes  through  his  hands. 
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When  the  engineer  came  back  on  deck 
the  Miramar  had  already  slowed,  and  soon, 
compared  to  her  former  speed,  was  little 
more  than  drifting. 

“All  right  for  a  sponger  to  have  a 
kicker,”  observed  Chenoweth  with  elabo¬ 
rate  calm,  “but  it’s  not  customary  for  ’em 
to  make  thirteen  knots.  Can  you  see  that 
fellow  yet?” 

Both  men  craned  their  necks  aloft  and 
while  they  were  so  occupied  the  head  of 
the  brown  assistant  engineer  showed  briefly 
in  the  companionway  and  ducked  back 
unnoticed.  A  dark  speck  had  appeared 
in  the  blue  sky  to  the  southward  and*  was 
taking  shape  with  great  rapidity.  It  was 
a  big,  gray  seaplane,  flying  low  and  head¬ 
ing  (hrectly  for  the  schooner.  In  a  few 
seconds  it  would  pass  overhead. 

Jos^,  with  a  beautiful  appearance  of 
cbUdish  curiosity,  came  climbing  up  from 
the  engine  room  and  gaped  at  the  approach¬ 
ing  plane.  Somehow,  almost  imperceptibly, 
as  he  looked,  he  was  moving  and  when  t^ 
seaplane  went  roaring  over  the  Miramar 
he  had  reached  the  t^rail  directly  behind 
the  captain  and  engineer. 

Chenoweth  was  about  to  turn  with  a 
sharp  reminder  about  watching  the  engine 
and  Bill  was  saying  excitedly,  “You  reckon 
I  better  get  them  rifles  from  the  cabin, 
Duke?”  when  a  hard  object  was  placed 
suddenly  against  the  small  of  each  man’s 
back  and  Jose’s  peculi^ly  sweet  voice  said, 

“You  not  move.” 

At  the  same  time  the  gray  seaplane 
banked  steeply  and  circled  back,  hardly 
above  the  .water.  The  two  officers  stood 
rigidly  motionless  but  with  minds  racing 
frantically.  Something  of  this  must  have 
communicated  itself  to  Jos4,  for  he  spoke 
again  with  an  unmistakable  note  of  sin¬ 
cerity  in  his  voice. 

“You  not  make  me  shoot.  If  you  die 
you  not  save  your  ship.  You  throw  your 
life  away.  No  good.” 

They  relaxed  somewhat  then  and  watched 
with  fascinated  eyes  as  clear  spray  flashed 
from  under  the  pontoons  of  the  seaplane 
a  little  distance  ahead.  She  sank  deeper, 
the  water  flying  in  white  clouds  from  her 
bow,  lost  way  rapidly  and  came  to  a  full 
stop,  lifting  easily  on  the  swells. 

At  the  same  time  the  engine  of  the 
Miramar  coughed  doubtfully,  wheezed  a 
time  or  two  and  died.  Both  craft  lay  idle 
not  fifty  yards  s^rt. 


“I’m  damned,”  exclaimed  Bill  indig¬ 
nantly,  “if  that  don’t  look  like  magic.  Who 
stopi^  that  engine?”  — 

“I  cut  off  the  gas  at  the  tank  when  I 
came  up,”  exclaimed  Jos6  gently.  “When 
she  use  little  bit  in  pipe  she  stop.  You 
see?” 

“But  what  I  want  to  know,”  broke  in 
Chenoweth  violently,  “is  how  in  hell  you 
signalled  that  plane.” 

The  assistant  engineer  chuckled  so 
heartily  that  they  could  feel  the  vibration 
in  the  pistol  muzzles  against  their  backs. 

“You  s^  that  little  red  shirt  on  my 
clothesline?  Yes?  Flying  man  see  him, 
too.  He  see  many  schooner  today  and  fly 
on.  He  see  schooner  with  red  flag,  he  stop. 
Savvy? 

Chenoweth  groaned  aloud.  “Damn  right 
I  savvy,  but  it’s  too  late  now.  What  are 
you  going  to  do?” 

AT  THAT  moment  an  impatient  hail 
came  from  the  seaplane,  where  a 
1  \.  leather-helmeted  man  had  risen  in 
the  cockpit  and  was  beckoning  imperatively. 

Jose  touted  an  acknowledgment,  then 
lowered  his  voice  again.  “You  call  that 
sailor  on  your  watch.  Captain.  You  tell 
him  row  over  fetch  flying  man  back.  He 
Capitano  in  General  Ro^va’s  army.  He 
tell  you  what  to  do.” 

As  Chenoweth  hesitated,  the  pistol 
muzzle  became  very  still  against  his  back. 
“You  go,”  said  the  gentle  voice.  “You 
tell  him.” 

Chenoweth  thought  that  shrugging  his 
shoulders  would  look  well  but  refrained 
from  doing  it.  “Oh,  all  right.” 

The  sailor  frmn  whom  he  had  taken  the 
wheel  had  been  standing  by,  openmouthed, 
watching  the  little  drama.  He  felt  quite 
sure  that  any  move  on  his  part  would  re¬ 
sult  in  the  immediate  perforation  of  both 
his  superiors,  so  had  not  attempted  to 
interfere.  Now  Chenoweth  spoke  to  him 
in  a  more  or  less  natural  voice. 

“Take  the  boat,  Juan.  Pull  over  and 
bring  that  senor  aviator  fellow  on  board. 
Make  a  good  job  of  it.” 

While  Juan  lowered  away  the  stout 
clinker  built  boat  that  swung  from  the 
stem  davits,  clambered  in  and  rowed  away 
toward  the  seaplane,  the  two  senior  officers 
continued  to  stand  very  stfll.  Each  fdt 
his  own  automatic  pistol,  which  he  had 
carried  ever  ance  leaving  New  York,  fairly 
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burning  hb  hip  pocket,  but  could  think 
of  no  way  to  reach  it 

Chenoweth  addressed  Jose  again  with¬ 
out  turning  his  head. 

“Thi^  is  a  fine  way  to  repay  us  for  the 
easy  tune  we’ve  given  you  aboard  here, 
isn’t  it?  If  we  ^dn’t  trusted  you,  you 
couldn’t  have  pulled  a  trick  like  this.” 

The  voice  was  quieter  than  ever.  “We 
^lay  for  bigger  thing  than  one  man  trust 
one  man.  Captain.  You  have  treat  me 
wdl.  Yes.  ^  you  live  now.  If  you  not 
treat  me  well,  I  shoot  instead  of  say  ‘Not 
move,’ — ^you  see?” 

“Sure,  we  see,”  broke  in  Bill  Johnson. 
“And  if  )rou’re  feelin’  talkative,  how’d  you 
get  that  agent  in  Havana  to  ship  you  with 
us,  anyhow?” 

“Not  hard,”  replied  Jose  indifferently. 
“I  just  show  ’nother  man’s  discharge  from 
Federal  army  and  say  I  loyal  like  hell. 
Time  short  and  he  need  a  man.” 

There  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  to 
say  after  that,  so  they  waited  in  silence 
until  the  small  boat  came  back,  scraping 
alongside  the  Miramar,  bringing  two  hel¬ 
met^  officers  from  the  enemy  plane. 

When  they  had  scrambled  aboard,  the 
rebel  captain  drew  his  service  automatic 
from  its  holster  and  came  aft,  leaving  his 
companion,  whose  tunic  bore  the  “O”  and 
single  wing  of  an  observer,  waiting  at  the 
rail  amidships. 

The  captain  was  a  compact,  broad- 
shouldered  man  with  a  tiny,  black  mous¬ 
tache.  His  swarthy  face,  though  ridicu¬ 
lously  Smudged  with  carbon  during  his 
long  flight,  was  handsome  in  a  disturbing, 
animal  way.  With  his  lips  slightly  parted 
over  his  even,  white  teeth,  he  looked  dan¬ 
gerous,  even,  Chenoweth  ffiought,  tigerish. 
Bill  Johnson,  less  impressionable,  simply 
didn’t  like  his  looks  and  eyed  him  without 
favor. 

When  the  aviator  reached  the  little  group 
at  the  stem,  Jose  suggested  quietly,  “These 
men  are  armed,  Capitano" 

The  pilot  gnmted  contemptuously, 
stqjped  up  to  the  two  seamen  and  care¬ 
lessly  sloped  their  pockets.  Finding  a 
gun  on  each  man’s  hip,  he  extracted  ttem 
none  too  gently  and  threw  them  into  the 
sea.  Turning  b^k,  he  snarled,  “You,  hands 
over  you  beads.  So.”  Then  he  marched 
^  disarmed  men  to  the  port  shrouds  and 
left  diera  under  Josh’s  guard  while  be 
went  up  to  die  sn^l  hatch  amidships. 


The  seaman,  Juan,  encouraged  by  the 
big  automatic,  threw  off  the  hatch  covers 
with  notable  !H>6ed  and  preceded  the  avia¬ 
tor  below.  When  they  reappeared,  the  of¬ 
ficer  was  pers{^ng  but  exultant. 

“They  are  here,”  he  called  to  his  ob¬ 
server,  a  tall,  sardonic  looking  fellow. 
“Three  fine  Tommy  Morses.  It  is  a  pity 
to  destroy  them,  but  we  have  no  time  to 
spare.” 

He  came  aft  again  with  an  easy,  con¬ 
fident  stride. 

Just  at  this  time  Mr.  Ramejas,  who  had 
been  dozing  in  the  cabin,  began  to  wonder 
why  the  engine  had  been  stopped  so  long 
and  came  lumbering  up  to  investigate.  As 
his  head  appeared  in  the  open  the  seaplane 
pilot  reached  over  and  thrust  a  gim  under 
his  nose.  The  fat  mate  drew  in  his  breath 
in  a  sharp  gasp  and  said,  “Dio  mio,”  re¬ 
spectfully.  The  aviator  laughed,  rubbed 
the  muzzle  of  the  automatic  gently  against 
Ramejas’  teeth  and  ordered  Um  under  the 
main  rigging  with  the  others. 

He  lud  scarcely  taken  his  place  in  line 
when  the  observer  herded  aft  the  two  sea¬ 
men,  Carlos  and  Juan,  and  added  them  to 
the  collection.  None  of  the  prisoners 
moved  or  spoke. 

After  staring  at  them  sourly  for  a  minute 
or  two,  the  observer  suggest^  to  the  pilot 
in  a  bored  voice  that  they  shoot  down  all 
hands  and  get  on  back  for  supper.  The 
captain  shook  his  head  regretfully. 

“That  would  be  my  idea,  too,  but  our 
orders  are  not,^.  If  we  sink  the  vessel 
and  leave  them  to  the  little  boat,  it  will 
satisfy  the  general  and  keep  them  out  of 
the  coming  action.  Maybe  out  of  every 
action.  Guard  a  moment.” 

He  stepped  back  abruptly  and  dived 
down  the  ladder  into  the  cabin.  When  he 
returned,  he  was  carrying  the  schooner’s 
log  book  and  a  bright  new  ax  under  one 
arm  and  several  high  powered  rifles  under 
the  other.  The  rifles  he  tumbled  over¬ 
board  carelessly,  but  the  book  he  tossed 
down  into  the  small  boat  which  still  lay 
in  the  water  alongside. 

“That  will  look  well  with  my  report  to 
the  general,”  he  smiled  to  the  observer. 
“Meantime,  you,”  he  indicated  Juan  with 
a  jerk  of  the  thumb,  “come  with  me.” 

Again  they  went  forward  together  and 
disappeared  into  the  hold.  From  below 
the  aviator’s  voice  came  first,  sharp  and 
menacing,  then  Juan’s  docile  reply,  and 
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e  finally  the  dull  “chuck”  of  the  ax  striking 

s  wood. 

“Goin’  to  scuttle  us,  huh?”  muttered  Bill 
Johnson,  but  the  observer  turned  upon 
him  such  a  venomous  eye  that  he  subsided 
ungracefully. 

The  blows  of  the  ax  continued  until  at 
^  last  there  was  a  rending,  splintering  sound, 

}  followed  by  the  unmistakable  rush  of 

water.  The  officer  emerged  hastily  from 
the  hatchway,  driving  the  sailor  before  him, 
and  called  to  his  comrades  at  the  stem. 

1  “It  is  done.  Come  quickly.” 

r  Then,  still  covering  the  crew  of  the 

;  schooner  with  their  guns,  the  insurrectos 

3  retreated  to  the  rail  amidships  and  dropped 

i  down  into  the  boat.  From  there  the  pilot 

r  shouted  to  Juan,  whom  he  seemed  to  have 

1  taken  for  ffis  unwilling  orderly,  to  come 

and  pull  them  back  to  &e  seaplane.  After 
1  that,  he  added  ironically,  he  could  do  what 

t  he  liked  with  the  boat. 

AS  THE  little  craft  drew  away  from  the 
‘  /\  side,  the  four  men  on  the  poop  of 

1  V  the  sinking  Miramar  lowered  their 
)  cramped  arms  and  stared  after  it  foolishly. 

>  Bill  Johnson  laughed  dryly.  “They  got 

us,  Di^e.  Not  a  gun  left  on  board.  '1 
:  figured  there  was  something  funny  about 

that  assistant  of  mine.” 

I  “Yes,  they  got  us,”  agreed  the  captain 

dully.  “We  ^tter  bring  up  some  fresh 
water  and  grub  for  the  b^t.” 

All  four  made  a  hurried  trip  into  the 
cabin,  the  engineer  returning  with  a  full 
keg  of  water  balanced  on  his  shoulder  and 
the  others  with  arms  full  of  boxes  of  hard 
tack  and  tinned  food.  The  schooner  had 
been  provisioned  for  only  four  days,  so 
they  left  the  store-room  almost  empty. 

When  they  had  put  down  their  loads  on 
the  cabin  roof  and  straightened  up,  they 
saw  that  the  aviators  were  back  in  their 
places  aboard  the  plane,  with  Jos^  Hidalgo 
crowded  in  beside  the  observer.  Juan  was 
standing  in  the  row  boat,  holding  to  the 
edge  of  the  lower  wing.  The  pilot  was  evi¬ 
dently  speaking  to  him,  though  his  voice 
was  not  audible  aboard  the  schooner.  A 
moment  later  he  waved  his  hand  in  a  ges¬ 
ture  of  dismissal  and  the  sailor  b^an 
pulling  back  as  fast  as  he  coirid  toward 
the  Miramar. 

The  schooner  had  been  settling  steadily 
all  the  while,  and  when  at  last  the  boat 
came  scraping  under  her  stem,  she  had  no 


more  than  six  inches  of  freeboard  remain¬ 
ing  amidships.  Only  the  glassy  calm  of 
the  sea  had  saved  her  from  going  under 
minutes  before. 

The  supplies  were  tumbled  unceremoni¬ 
ously  into  the  boat,  though  the  water  keg, 
which  had  an  open  bung  hole,  was  handl^ 
more  carefully,  and  followed  in  close  order 
by  the  men.  Captain  Chenoweth  was  last 
to  leave  his  ship,  though  by  a  margin  of 
less  than  half  a  second,  and  it  was  he  him¬ 
self  who  shoved  off  with  a  lusty  drive  of 
the  boat  hook. 

Juan  began  rowing  again  with  great 
earnestness  but  the  heavily-laden  tender 
was  only  a  few  yards  away  when  the  Mira¬ 
mar  lurched  forward  gently  and  began  to 
go  down.  She  sank  with  surprising  de¬ 
liberation,  not  making  a  dive  at  all.  The 
water  poured  leisurely  out  over  the  hatch 
coaming,  met  other  water  flowing  in  over 
the  side,  and  inevitably  the  deck  was  gone. 
The  poop  rose  a  bit,  then  slipped  down  at 
a  slight  angle.  The  sea  clo^  over  the 
cabin  roof  and  the  masts  began  to  shrink. 
The  water  was  very  clear,  but  the  burn¬ 
ished  path  of  the  sim  lay  directly  over  the 
sinking  vessel.  Above  this  expanse  of  naol- 
ten  gold  the  mastheads  looked  black  and 
sharp,  like  an  etching.  The  water  about 
them  boiled  up  in  appearing  and  disappear¬ 
ing  discs  of  oily  smoothness,  and  from 
somewhere  near  the  mainmast  came  a  per¬ 
sistent  string  of  bubbles.  The  deckhouses 
were  two  fathoms  deep  and  the  sea  was 
lapping  halfway  up  the  main  rigging,  when 
all  at  once  the  sinking  stopped.  The  hull 
of  the  Miramar  had  reach^  the  flat  sandy 
bottom,  twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
was  lying  tranquilly  on  an  almost  perfectly 
even  keel. 

The  passengers  in  the  small  boat  eyed 
the  projecting  mastheads  without  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Even  Juan,  who,  since  there  was 
no  particular  place  to  row  to,  had  stopped 
rowing,  managed  to  look  vaguely  resentful. 

“Chart’s  accurate,  anyhow,”  muttered 
the  captain.  “Gives  three  to  four  fathmns, 
with  white  sand  bottom.  That’s  Teredo 
Cay  over  there.”  He  nodded  toward  the 
little  palm-topped  island,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  “Maybe  we  better  go  ashore 
there  until  we  figure  things  out.” 

“Might  as  wdl,”  agr^  Bfll  indiffer¬ 
ently.  “A  fair  breeze  of  wind  would  swanc^ 
this  danm  dingy  of  ours.” 

At  that  moment  the  motor  of  the  sea- 
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phne,  which  wss  stiU  drifting  a  little  way 
off,  cooghcd  loudly  and  began  a  series  of 
accelerated  pops.  The  big  propdler  whirled 
lapK&y,  lost  tie  appearance  of  definite  mo- 
tioa  a^  became  a  drcle  of  vibrating  light. 
The  plane  coasted  forward  in  a  long 
attaint  sweep  of  foam,  the  motor  roaring. 
thwi  the  foam  fell  away  suddenly  and  the 
big  body,  still  glistening  with  water,  swept 
ow  jnst  above  the  surface,  like  a  celestial 
wfei^ 

The  had  taken  off  in  the  oppoate 
(fircctioa  from  the  drifting  boat,  so  the 
castaways  were  relieved. 

‘^Cood  riddance.”  grumbled  Bill  John* 
SOD,  “but  might  have  treated 

as  worse  than  he  did,  at  that.  Maybe  he 
ain't  as  mean  as  he  looks.” 

He  had  hardly  finished  i^xaking  when 
the  seaplane  banked  ponderously  and 
swung  back  toward  them.  the 

hell's  he  op  to  now?” 

The  on.  Only  a  few  feet 

above  the  surface.  They  could  see  the 
pfloc's  head,  dark  against  the  silver  disc  of 
the  propeOer,  while  the  engine  thundered 
in  their  cars  He  was  bearing  directly 
down  Jipoa  the  boat,  the  huge,  gray  shape 
between  it  and  the  sun. 

*-TVrmn  htm,”  cried  Chmoweth  in  quick 
jdann.  ‘‘Damn  him!  What  s  he  doing?” 

There  was  a  rush  of  air  in  tbrir  faces, 
am  tomnlt,  and  the  five  men 

katkd  tfaHnseI\-es  backward  in  horror. 
The  boat  capsized  promptly,  leaving  them 
struggling  in  the  water  amnng  floating 
tins  ci  hardtack  and  loose  oars.  The  wide 
powtoon  of  the  <;^plaTy  flashed  over  their 
with  scarce^  a  trard  of  clearance 
and  drove  on  towa^  the  horizon,  climbing 
m  a  long  slant. 

Of  the  crew  of  the  Miramar,  Bill  John* 
son  went  down  fartfaesL  The  others  had 
already  splashed  back  to  the  overtomed 
iwiar  aad  ioond  holds  upoo  it  when  his 
head  broke  the  surface.  The  engineer 
up  a  quart  or  two  of 
sea  water  and  swept  the  wet  red  hair  from 
ha  cyesi.  For  a  mooient  he  stared  after 
the  big  sea  pkae,  fading  rapidly  into  the 
iw»4wept  western  sky,  then  tmned  back 
md  the  edge  of  the  boat  between 

Qeanweth  aad  Joa. 

‘OMke,”  he  said  slowly.  “I  take  back 
what  1  sard  about  that  feller.  He  ain’t 
■Bch  grjod.* 

CheaawcdS’s  was  white  and  his  eyes 


‘Rotten  hound!  Our  water's 


blazing, 
gone. 

Bill  looked  around  anxiously.  The  tins 
of  hardtack  were  floating  easily  upon  the 
calm  sea  behind  them,  scattered  somewhat 
but  undoubtedly  there.  Of  the  tinned  vege- 
utdes  aiKl  the  heavy,  iron  bound  scuttle 
butt  there  was  not  a  sign. 

“Damn,"  breathed  t^  engineer,  **so  it 
is.  What  see  better  do?” 

The  captain  laughed  harshly.  “It 
doesn’t  make  much  d^erence  what  we  do. 
We  might  as  wdl  try  to  get  to  land,  though. 
If  we  all  get  on  one  side  we  can  right  the 
boat  again.  We’ll  get  those  hardta^  cans 
and  the  oars  inside  and  then  we  can  swim 
and  pull  the  thing  to  that  island  there. 
It’s  not  far.” 

So,  after  almost  half  an  hour  of  strug¬ 
gling  and  splashing  along,  one  of  the  sailors 
fou^  that  be  could  rea^  bottom  with  his 
feet,  and  the  five  men  staggered  in  through 
the  low  surf,  beached  the  unwieldy  bc^t 
and  dumped  out  her  cargo  of  salt  water. 
Then,  with  a  common  impulse,  they 
dropped  where  they  vrere  on  the  dry,  white 
sand  and  lay,  breathing  heavily. 


The  land  about  them  was  even  more 
barren  than  it  had  looked  from  the^ 
schooner  and  there  was  a  delicate* 
odor  of  decaying  fish  from  a  windrow  of 
minnows  swept  up  on  the  beach  by  the 
waves.  The  fronds  of  the  palm  trees  were 
sere  and  brown  underneath  udiile  the  few 
warped  and  stunted  cedars  only  accentu¬ 
ated  the  dr3mess  of  the  place. 

The  men  were  already  a  little  thirsty 
and  the  knowledge  that  there  was  no  water 
made  them  more  keenly  aware  of  it  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  been.  They 
looked  at  each  other  furtively. 

“WTiere’s  the  nearest  place  with  fresh 
water  on  it,  Duke?”  inquired  Bill  casually. 

Cbenoweth  dug  his  heels  into  the  loose 
sand  and  frowned.  “None  closer  than  the 
mainland,  ninety  miles  southwest.  Don’t 
think  we  conld  make  it.” 

The  men  got  up  and  began  wandering 
aimlessly  about,  not  speaking  to  each  other. 
After  a  while  they  realized  that  the  sun 
had  set,  and  gathered  again  about  the  little 
boat  in  the  twffighL  No  one  had  any  ap¬ 
petite  for  dry  Imdtack  and  there  was  no 
means  of  ligfating  a  fire.  The  captain’s 
waterproof  matchbox  was  still  on  board 
the  schooner. 
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About  four  hundred  yards  from  shore 
the  masts  of  the  Miramar  were  still  visible 
above  the  water,  a  neat  head  and  foot 
stone  for  their  hopes.  Bill  and  Chenoweth 
sat  side  by  side  on  the  gunwale  of  the 
small  boat  and  stared  glu^y  out  to  sea. 
The  failure  of  their  adventure  seemed  too 
apparent  to  talk  about.  The  other  men 
surrounded  them  in  various  dejected  at¬ 
titudes,  staring  for  the  most  part  at  the 
sand  beneath  their  feet. 

Presently  Bill  raised  his  arm  and 
pointed.  “Tide’s  falling,  Duke.  You  can 
see  three  or  four  more  ratlines  on  the  main 
shrouds.  More  foremast,  too.” 

Chenoweth  nodded  without  much  in¬ 
terest.  “Yes,  itll  go  down  seven  or  eight 
feet  yet.  Leave  only  about  a  fathom  of 
water  on  deck.  The  sea’s  awfully  shallow 
around '  here.”  He  laughed  bitterly. 
“Might  as  well  be  a  mile  deep,  though. 
There’s  no  fresh  water  on  board.” 

“I  know  that,”  admitted  the  engineer. 
“But  we  might  get  some  kind  of  a  mast 
and  sail  for  the  boat.  We  can’t  stay  on 
this  damn  sand  bar  and  rot,  can  we?” 

“No,  I  suppose  not.  We  won’t  be  able 
to  do  an3rthing  until  morning,  though. 
Have  to  stay  where  we  are  for  the  night.” 

Darkness  had  fallen  very  rapidly  after 
sunset  and  a  big  yellow  star  was  already 
winking  above  the  gaunt  mastheads  of  tl^ 
sunken  schooner.  The  gray  sea  began 
rufBing  under  a  cool  breeze  from  the  north 
and  the  surf  rolled  in  over  the  level  beach 
with  a  souikI  like  the  breathing  of  a  weary 
giant.  The  men,  in  their  drenched  cotton 
clothes,  shivered  and  drew  closer  together. 

Presently  Ramejas  took  out  his  clasp 
knife,  opened  it  and  hauled  himself  to  his 
feet. 

“I  tink,  Capitano,"  he  said  solemnly,  “we 
go  cut  plenty  palm  braiKhes,  make  b^  in 
lee  of  boat  we  maybe  get  some  sleep.  If 
not,  I  don’  tink  so.” 

Bill  Johnson  griimed.  “Noble  idea.  I 
feel  chilly  as  the  devil.  W’e’ll  send  these 
spry  young  sailors  up  to  cut  the  leaves  and 
drop  ’em  down  to  us.  Come  on,  Duke. 
Show  some  interest.  What’s  the  matter 
with  you?” 

An  hour  later  the  castaways  settled 
themselves  for  the  ni^t.  The  little  boat 
had  been  turned  on  its  side  and  banked 
around  with  sand,  while  behind  this  wind 
break  a  great  he^  of  palm  fronds,  both 
dry  and  green,  had  been  collected,  ^most 


denuding  the  few  trees  on  the  islaiK].  In 
this  shelter,  neither  very  warm  nor  very 
comfortable,  but  a  good  deal  better  than 
the  open  beach,  the  five  men  stretched  out 
side  by  side  and  rested.  All  of  them  had 
worked  hard  during  the  past  forty-eight 
hours  and  the  sound  of  the  waves  was 
infinitely  soothing,  so  before  long  they  be¬ 
gan  one  by  one  to  fall  asleep. 

.A  white  moon  rose  presently  above  the 
edge  of  the  boat  and  peeped  down  into 
their  faces,  but  no  one  stirred  and  a  big 
land  crab,  ambling  past  on  business  of  his 
own,  heard  nothing  but  deep  and  regular 
breathing. 


The  next  morning  in  the  thin  light 
of  dawn  Chenoweth  woke  sudde^y. 
The  stem  of  a  palm  leaf  seemed  to 
be  imbedded  in  the  small  of  his  back,  his 
legs  were  cramped  and  he  was  cold.  The 
breeze  had  died  down  toward  morning  and 
the  voice  of  the  surf  was  little  more  than 
a  murmur,  but,  none  the  less,  he  was 
chilled  to  the  bone.  He  parted  the  leaves 
over  him  with  some  unavoidable  rustling, 
rose  cautiously  to  his  feet  and  stepp^ 
clear  of  his  sleeping  companions.  There 
was  grayness  all  atraut  him,  nearly  black 
at  the  western  horizon  and  nearly  white 
in  the  fine  sand  at  his  feet,  but  ^1  gray. 
The  sea  itself  was  slate-colored. 

As  Chenoweth’s  eyes  swept  over  the 
water  he  picked  up  the  masts  of  the  Mira¬ 
mar  again,  listed  a  little  to  starboard  in 
the  change  of  the  tides  and  with  an  in¬ 
furiating  appearance  of  resignation  about 
them.  It  was  as  though  the  schooner  had 
folded  her  hands  and^esolved  to  bear  her 
fate  with  Christian  fortitude.  Then,  as  his 
gaze  shifted,  he  snorted  in  sudden  amaze- 
ment. 

Just  beyond  the  line  of  the  surf  a 
little  way  down  the  beach  a  huge  black 
cylinder  was  floating  at  a  rakish  angle  in 
the  water,  one  end  raised  clear  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  the  other  submerged.  It  was  quite 
blunt  at  the  exposed  end,  five  feet  in 
diameter  and  upwards  of  twenty  feet  long. 

“Maybe  a  dead  whale?”  he  muttered 
doubtfully,  but  when  he  sniffed  the  wind 
inquiringly  he  found  it  quite  untainted. 
“Queer!  Damn  queer.” 

He  stood  watching  for  several  minutes 
while  the  daylight  strengthened,  then  all 
at  once  his  face  cleared  and  be  walked 
quickly  back  toward  the  shelter. 
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Finding  the  others  sUll  asleep,  he 
leaned  down  and  poked  Bill  John¬ 
son  in  the  ribs.  The  engineer  woke 
quietly  and  looked  a  question.  Chenoweth 
beckoned  without  speaking  and  moved 
away  down  the  beach.  Scrambling  up,  Bill 
followed  him  curiously. 

A  few  rods  from  the  boat  the  captain 
hahed. 

“Say,  Bill,  take  a  look  at  that.” 

He  pointed  out  over  the  surf  to  the  spot 
where  the  black  cylinder  floated,  now  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible.  The  engineer  whistled 
softly. 

“^Tiat  the  dickens  is  it?  One  of  Jonah’s 
taxicabs?” 

“No,”  rq)lied  Chenoweth  briefly,  “it’s  a 
tall  can  buoy,  broke  its  moorings  and 
drifted  here  from  elsewhere.  Does  it  make 
you  think  of  anything?” 

Bill  yawned  extravagantly.  “Nope,  un¬ 
less  sausage  which  I  wish  I  had  some  of.” 

Chenoweth  laughed  excitedly  and  the 
engineer  looked  at  him  with  interest. 

“What  does  it  make  you  think  of, 
Dukef” 

Tlie  captain’s  lips  drew  taut. 

“I  don’t  know  what  kind  of  providence 
sent  it  to  us.  Bill,  but  it  makes  me  think 
we’re  going  to  salvage  the  Miramar  with 
our  bare  hands.” 

Bill  did  not  answer  for  almost  a  mirfute, 
then  he  said  slowly,  “Well,  Duke,  you  got 
at  least  one  man  you  can  figure  on.” 

“Even  after  me  getting  him  into  such  a 
mess  as  this?” 

“It  wasn’t  your  fault,  kid.  You  had  a 
right  to  trust  the  crew  Don  Manuel  sent 
you.  It  was  Hidalgo  spilled  our  beans.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Chenoweth  .with  vehe¬ 
mence,  “it  certainly  was.  But  there’s  no 
good  holding  post  mortems.  It’s  the  future 
that  interests  us  now.  Let’s  go  and  turn 
out  the  crew.” 

Back  at  the  shelter  again,  they  found 
Ramejas  and  the  two  sailors  already  up, 
standing  together  at  the  side  of  the  boat^ 
looking  helpless.  The  sun  had  just  risen  in 
dear  splendor  out  of  the  sea  and  the  air 
was  brilliant  and  -exhilirating,  but  there 
was  no  water  and  the  men  were  sullen. 
They  had  seen  the  big  stranded  buoy  but 
were  not  interested  in  it. 

Chenoweth  came  up  to  them  with  as  con¬ 
fident  a  stride  as  he  could  manage  through 
the  loose  sand. 

“Listen,  you  feflows.  I  haven’t  said- 


much  so  far  because  there  hasn’t  been  much 
to  say  but  now  we’re  going  to  get  busy. 
Barring  a  hurricane  we  can  i^ve  the 
schooner  ready  to  sail  again  inside  of 
twenty-four  hrars.  I’ve  got  my  plan  all 
made.  Can  I  figure  on  you  when  I  need 
you?” 

Juan  and  Ramejas  nodded  apathetically 
but  Carlos,  who  was  a  big,  squarely  built 
fellow  with  heavy  features,  scowl^  and 
shook  his  head. 

“I  tink  we  do  better  take  boat  and  row 
for  coast,”  he  broke  out  rebelliously.  “Too 
much  thirst  we  wait  for  schooner.  Maybe 
no  good  anyhow.” 

Chenoweth’s  eyes  narrowed  but  he  re¬ 
plied  quietly.  “You’re  wrong,  Carlos.  You 
want  to  row  ninety  miles  in  this  sun  with 
no  compass  or  water.  It’s  better  to  try 
the  plan  I  have.  Come  on,  now.  Lend  a 
hand  to  get  the  boat  in  the  water.  Mr. 
Johnson  and  I  are  going  out  to  the 
schooner.” 

Carlos  remained  stubbornly  aloof,  but  the 
other  four,  disregarding  him,  hauled  the 
little  craft  down  to  the  water’s  edge  and 
rushed  her  safely  through  the  low,  warm 
breakers.  Bill  and  Chenoweth  scrambling 
aboard  together. 

While  Juan  and  Ramejas  waded  back  to 
land,  the  captain  took  the  oars  and  mo¬ 
tion^  Bill  to  a  place  in  the  stern.  Both 
men  were  dripping  wet  but  the  sun  was 
growing  stronger  every  minute  and  they  did 
not  suffer  any  more  from  cold. 

Chenoweth  pulled  leisurely  along  just 
outside  the  breakers,  on  a  course  parallel 
with  the  shore  until  they  came  abreast  of 
the  big  can  buoy,  which  was  still  afloat, 
though  grinding  every  now  and  then  on  the 
shingle.  There  he  stopped  rowing  for  a 
moment. 

“Grab  the  end  of  that  stern  fast  and 
stand  by.  Bill.  We’re  going  to  take  a  tow.” 

He  headed  the  boat  straight  out  to  sea 
and,  holding  her  so,  let  her  drift  in  to 
within  a  dozen  feet  of  the  buoy.  Even  so 
close  at  hand  the  black,  dripping  cylinder, 
rolling  playfully  in  the  swells,  looked 
amazingly  like  a  whale.  There  was  a  num¬ 
ber  painted  in  white  on  its  under  side, 
however,  and  in  the  center  of  the  upper  end 
a  small  ^ebolt  showed  plainly.  The  boat 
drifted  closer  yet,  Chenoweth  guiding  it 
with  lazy  strokes  of  the  oars. 

“Bill,”  he  said  calmly.  “We’re  ^ng 
right  in.  Soon  as  you  can  reach  I  want 
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you  to  reeve  the  end  of  your  painter 
through  that  eyebolt  on  the  buoy,  bring  it 
back  and  make  it  fast  in  the  boat.  If  you 
get  any  fingers  mashed  off  we’ll  have  to 
knock  you  on  the  head  because  we  have 
no  hospital  facilities.” 

Bill  nodded  without  replying,  knelt  in 
the  sternsheets,  the  line  in  his  hand,  and 
waited.  The  boat  dropped  in  farther,  hung 
within  a  yard  of  the  buoy,  rose  on  a  surge 
and  all  but  crashed  into  it.  Then  the  line 
was  fast  and  Chenoweth  bending  tremen¬ 
dously  to  his  oars.  The  blades  dragged 
and  held  in  the  unyielding  water,  but  soon, 
as  the  strokes  grew  longer  and  more  power¬ 
ful,  began  gaining  slowly.  The  buoy  swung 
reluctantly  off  ^ore  and  lumbered  after 
the  boat,  ripples  weltering  about  its  forward 
end  and  leaving  a  great  fan  shaped  wake 
astern  like  a  swimming  cow. 

Bill  Johnson,  having  nothing  particular 
to  do,  watched  the  sweat  which  soon  began 
to  trickle  down  the  captain’s  face,  and 
sighed  luxuriously. 

The  sigh  was  not  lost  on  Chenoweth. 
“Rest  as  fast  as  you  can,  big  boy,”  he  said 
breathlessly.  “I’ll  have  plenty  for  you  to 
do  later.” 

As  the  buoy  gained  headway,  it  moved 
more  easily  through  the  water  and  it  was 
not  very  long  before  the  boat  drew  along¬ 
side  the  projecting  mainmast  of  the  Mira¬ 
mar.  Chenoweth  unshipped  his  oars,  threw 
the  bow  painter  around  the  spar  and  made 
it  fast.  Then  he  scrambled  aft  over  the 
thwarts  and  sat  down  beside  the  engineer. 

“We’ve  got  a  couple  of  hours  to  kill 
now,”  he  announced  serenely,  “Want  to  go 
ashore  or  stay  here?” 

“Might  as  well  stay  here.  It’s  comfort¬ 
able  enough  and  it’s  too  much  trouble 
getting  in  and  out  through  the  surf.  But 
how  come  all  the  delay?” 

“  ‘Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man’,  quoted 
the  captain  learnedly,  “but  they  don’t  hurry 
up  for  any  man  either.  We’re  waiting  for 
low  tide.” 

“Oh,  we  are,  huh?  And  then  what?” 

“Did  you  notice,”  inquired  Chenoweth 
with  apparent  irrelevance,  “how  slowly  the 
Miramar  went  down?  A  little  more  and 
she’d  have  stayed  afloat  with  her  decks 
awash  like  a  derelict.  She  sank  at  high 
tide  yesterday  and  even  then  there  was 
only  twenty  feet  of  water  over  her.  If  at 
low  tide  we  make  this  big  buoy  fast  to  her 
hull,  I  believe  as  the  tide  rises  again,  and  it 


will  rise  for  almost  ten  feet,  it’ll  lift  her 
right  off  bottom.  There’s  a  lot  of  air  inside 
that  can.  Then,  at  high  water  we’ll  tow 
her  in  until  she  grounds.  When  the  tide 
goes  down  on  her  new  position  it  ought  to 
leave  the  old  tub’s  deck  high  and  dry. 
There  isn’t  enough  surf  to  really  bother  us 
and  we  can  run  her  close  inshore.  Then 
if  we  can’t  patch  up  a  hole  that’s  only  a 
foot  or  two  under  water,  we’re  not  such  hot 
seaman.  Do  you  follow  me  at  all?” 

Bill  Johnson  sat  bolt  upright.  “Hot 
damn,  Duke!  And  then  pump  her  out  and 
ho  for  San  Lorenzo.  What?” 

“Just,”  replied  the  captain,  “so.” 

The  engineer  half  turned  and  regarded 
him  with  a  peculiar  expression.  “I  suppose 
that’s  what  they  mean  by  brains,  ain’t  it?” 

Chenoweth  laughed  and  pushed  his  head. 
“Let  not  him  who  putteth  on  his  armor 
boast  as  him  who  taketh  it  off.  -We  haven’t 
done  anything  yet.” 

After  that  they  stretched  out  on  the 
bottom  boards  and  dozed  for  a  long  time  in 
the  warm  December  sunshine,  not  talking 
at  all,  while  the  water  dropp^  gradtially 
down  the  varnished  masts  of  the  schooner. 

At  last  Chenoweth  sat  up  abruptly, 
bumping  his  head»somewhaLpn  a  thwart, 
and  looked  about.  He  noticed  first  that  a 
dark  tar  stain  on  the  main  mast  which  had 
been  exactly  at  the  level  of  the  water  was 
now  well  above  his  head.  The  great,  black 
buoy  was  floating  placidly  a  few  yards 
astern  of  the  boat,  lifting  lazily  from  time 
to  time  as  a  swell  ran  under  the  gla^ 
surface  of  the  sea,  but  on  the  whole  docile 
and  obedient  looking.  The  weighted  end, 
which  tapered  down  from  the  middle  was 
two  or  three  feet  under  water,  but  Cheno¬ 
weth  could  see  it  clearly,  with  several  links 
of  its  broken  mooring  chain  still  dangling 
from  it. 

Some  distance  away  on  the  white  beach 
of  Teredo  Cay  he  could  make  out  the 
figures  of  Ramejas  and  the  two  sailors.  The 
mate,  unmbtakable  because  of  his  bulk,  was 
standing  alone  at  the  water’s  edge,  gazing 
out  toward  the  boat,  one  hand  shading  his 
eyes.  Behind  him  Carlos  and  Juan  were 
seated  on  the  dry  sand,  their  heads  suspi¬ 
ciously  close  together.  Noticing  this,  Chen¬ 
oweth  frowned. 

“Um-hum,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  “I 
may  have  to  handle  that  big  boy  yet.  This 
is  a  ticklish  job.  Too  many  captains  would 
spoil  it.” 
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A  moment  later  he  saw  Ramejss  drop 
his  arm — the  Ix^lessness  of  the  gesture 
apparent  even  at  the  distance — turn  back 
and  join  the  seamen.  It  had  been  twenty 
hours  since  anyone  had  a  drink. 


CHENOWETH  stood  up  and  began 
hauling  in  the  stern  fast  The  move¬ 
ment  roused  Bill  Johnson  who 
scrambled  dutifully  to  his  feet. 

“What  now,  Diie?” 

“Slack  water,”  replied  the  captain 
briefly.  “Time  to  do  some  work.  Step 
forward  and  let  go  that  bow  painter,  will 
you?” 

Then,  alternately  pushing  aiKl  pulling, 
hke  a  tug  on  an  Atlantic  hner,  the  little 
boat  worried  the  buoy  into  position,  its 
long  black  side  covering  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  fore  and  main  masts  of 
the  schooner. 

“That’s  well,”  said  Chenoweth  calmly, 
“Next  we  need  a  line.  I  think  that  main 
throat  halliard  will  be  strong  enough  for 
our  parpose.  Just  reach  up  over  your  head 
and  cut  it  adrift,  will  you,  Bill?  Be  sure 
you  get  the  right  part,  the  one  that’s  fast 
to  the  deal  bdow.” 

When  Bill  passed  him  the  loose  end  he 
reeved  it  through  the  small  eyebolt  in  the 
top  of  the  buoy,  began  to  make  it  fast, 
then  hesitated. 

“We  ought  to  have  this  thing  on  as  near 
as  even  keel  as  we  can.  It’d  lift  further 
that  way.  How  about  you  climbing  over 
on  the  end  and  weighting  it  down  while  I 
heave  in  here?” 

Bill  grinned  obligingly.  “Anything  to 
please  the  children.” 

Reaching  out,  he  pulled  the  boat  around 
untfl  it  was  broadside  to  the  buoy,  bore 
down  cautiously  on  the  round  surface  to 
test  its  stability,  and  actually  succeeded  in 
easing  himself  aboard.  This  brought  the 
top  of  the  buoy  lower  in  the  water  and 
raised  the  other  end  imtil  the  axis  was 
almost  parallel  with  the  surface.  Cheno¬ 
weth  was  satisfied,  hauled  taut  the  halliard 
and  made  it  fast  to  the  eyebolt  with  a 
round  turn  and  two  half  hitches. 

“All  ri^t.  Let’s  nuwe  on  to  the  forward 
end.” 

In  attempting  to  leave  bis  perch,  how¬ 
ever,  Bill  sUft^  his  center  of  gravity  too 
far  to  one  side  and  the  big  can  turned  over 
vfvadoiisly.  The  engineer  went  overboard 
in  a  spread  eagle  dive,  all  of  him  submerg¬ 


ing  at  the  same  time  and  leaving  only 
bubbles.  A  few  seconds  later  he  came  up 
near  the  stern  of  the  boat,  ^uting  like  a 
blackfish.  As  he  attempted  to  scramble 
aboard,  Chenoweth  caught  him  imperson¬ 
ally  by  the  seat  of  his  duck  trousers  and 
brought  him  in  with  a  run. 

“I  thought  that  would  happen,”  he  re¬ 
marked  as  the  engineer  was  picking  himself 
up  from  the  bottom  boards,  “but  we  won’t 
need  you  on  the  other  end.” 

Bill  sat  down  a  thwart,  his  feet  in  a 
growing  pool  of  sea  water  that  dripped 
from  the  legs  of  his  trousers,  and  brushed 
the  hair  back  from  his  eyes. 

“Well,”  he  said  slowly,  “if  yuh  should 
need  me  again,  I  believe  I  could  balance 
her  better.” 

Chenoweth  glanced  at  him  with  a  faintly 
startled  expression,  but  turned  back  to  his 
oars  without  making  any  comment.  At 
the  foremast  also  the  captain  cut  loose  the 
throat  halliard  and,  lying  flat  in  the  boat, 
reached  down  into  the  water  and  made  it 
securely  fast  to  the  weighted  end  of  the 
buoy. 

The  sea  was  very  calm  and  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  out  clearly  the  entire  deck  of 
the  schooner,  as  she  lay  only  a  fathom  or 
so  under  water,  her  lines  shimmering  and 
undulating  fantastically  as  ripples  ran  past 
beneath  the  surface.  Jose’s  fateful  shirt, 
still  hanging  on  its  line  near  the  bow,  made 
a  striking  ^t  of  color  in  the  pale  green 
water  and  seemed  to  have  aroused  the 
intense  interest  of  dozens  of  fishes  of  all 
sizes  which  swam  curiously  about  or  lay 
motionless,  their  noses  almost  touching  the 
fabric,  remarkably  like  pigs  at  a  trough. 

Bill  Johnson,  having  squeezed  the  legs 
of  his  trousers  fairly  dry,  leaned  over  be¬ 
side  the  captain  and  stared  down  into  the 
water. 

“Sure  is  clear,  ain’t  it?  Yuh  can  see  the 
lead  of  the  ropes  and  everything.  Wonder 
if  this  ol’  can’ll  really  lift  her.” 

“We’ll  know  before  long.  Tide’s  begin¬ 
ning  to  come  up  already.” 

They  pushed  the  boat  off  a  Httle  way 
and  sat  watching  rather  grimly  as  the  water 
rose,  inch  by  inch  around  the  buoy.  The 
halliards  at  each  end  were  taut  as  violin 
strings  but  held  stoutly.  Still  the  water 
crept  up  and  the  Miramar  did  not  stir.  The 
exposed  surface  of  the  buoy  shrank  to  a 
long  ellipse,  and  Bill  and  Chenoweth 
looked  at  each  other  anxiously,  trying  to 
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Boisten  stiff,  parched  lips  with  tongues 
ihDost  as  dry.  The  eilipse,  too,  was 
shrinking,  the  buoy  was  almost  submerged. 
Xhe  two  men  leaned  forward,  breathing 
heavily,  as  the  water  lapped  in  and  in,  now 
hesitating,  now  advancing  with  little  rushes. 
At  last  the  buoy  went  under  altogether  and 
the  surface  of  the  water  lay  smooth  and 
unbroken  between  the  projecting  masts. 

Chenoweth  groaned  in  a  stifl^  way  and 
dropped  his  hrad  in  his  hands.  Bill  John¬ 
son  did  not  move,  but  sat  staring  straight 
before  him. 

Then  abruptly  with  a  faint,  rippling  sigh, 
the  back  of  the  big  can  appeared  again, 
breaching  nearly  a  third  out  of  water,  the 
sunlight  gleaming  on  its  dripping  paint, 
raising  the  two  masts  an  equ^  distaiKe. 
Bill  caught  his  breath  sharply,  and  swung 
around  in  exultation  to  pound  Chenoweth 
between  the  shoulders. 

“Look,  Duke!  She’s  up!  She  was  only 
stuck  and  took  a  minute  to  work  loose. 
Boy,  she’s  off  the  bottom.  Rowdy  dow!” 

The  captain  raised  his  eyes,  blinked  in¬ 
credulously,  then  cau^t  Bill  in  a  vice-like 
hug  and  attempted  a  perilous  waltz. 

“Hot  damn,  lilly!  So  she  is!  I  knew 
it  ought  to  work  and  it  works.  We’ll  get 
those  planes  there  in  time  yet.  Bill.” 

When  his  first  excitement  passed,  he  let 
go  his  hold  and  stood,  positively  beaming 
down  on  the  big  can  buoy. 

“We’re  all  set  now.  Tide’ll  be  rising 
five  hours  yet.  We  might  as  well  go  ashore 
and  stretch  our  legs.  Any  drifting  the  old 
tub  does  will  be  in  the  right  direction,  so 
we  can  leave  her  alone  until  high  water.” 

He  dropped  down  on  a  thwart,  took  the 
oars  again  and  pulled  leisurely  back  toward 
the  island.  When  he  and  Bill  had  run  the 
boat  safely  in  through  the  surf  and  beached 
it  high  and  dry,  they  looked  up  to  find 
Ramejas  and  the  two  sailors  glowering  at 
them  from  a  spot  a  few  yards  aw’ay.  Chen- 
owetk  walked  toward  the  little  group 
eagerly. 

Y  PL.\N’S  working,  boyj.  Three 
more  tides  and  we’ll  have  the 
Miramar  afloat.” 

The  men  turned  at  once  to  look  at  the 
schooner’s  masts,  but  at  the  distance  could 
find  little  change  in  their  appearance. 
Their  faces  remained  sullen  and  the  big 
sailor,  Carlos,  replied  in  a  thick,  scantily 
respectful  voice 


“We  no  see.  Too  long  wait.  We  take 
boat  now,  we  ge(  to  Miramar  all 

feenish.  You  no  make  her  float.  No  good.” 

Chenoweth  shook  his  head  impatiently. 
“I  tell  you,  you’d  die  in  that  little  boat. 
How  can  you  row  ninety  miles  in  the  sun 
without  water?  As  for  the  Miramar,  she 
is  afloat.  You  do  what  I  say  and  in  thirty 
hours  you’ll -be  safe  in  San  Lorenzo.  You 
can  hold  out  that  long.  You’re  not  a  damn 
buiK:h  of  babies,  are  you?” 

Carlos  seemed  to  t^e  offense  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  captain’s  words.  He 
stepped  close  up  to  him,  eyes  gleaming 
angrily  and  big  hands  drawn  up  into  fists. 

“I  show  you  if  I  damn  baty.  We  take 
boat  now  and  row  for  land.  If  you  no 
like,  you  stay  here,  savvy?” 

From  a  little  distance  Ramejas  and  Juan 
were  watching  intently,  uncertain  as  yet 
of  their  course.  Bill  Johnson,  too,  stood 
aside,  his  face  a  perfect  mask,  while  Carlos 
and  the  captain  measured  each  other.  Bill 
knew  that  Chenoweth’s  strength  was  pe¬ 
culiar,  not  the  kind  for  lifting  bi^vy  wei^ts 
but  the  kind  that  can  bend  an  iron  bar 
double  with  a  quick  spasmodic  effort.  How¬ 
ever,  even  he  was  startled  at  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  sailor’s  collapse  when  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  fist  lashed  out  suddenly  against  1^ 
jaw.  It  did  not  seem  possible  for  anyone 
to  fall  so  fast.  The  ^rp  smac^  of  the 
blow  had  scarcely  been  heard  when  the  big 
man  was  sprawl^  motionless  on  the  sand. 

Chenoweth  stood  for  a  moment,  solici¬ 
tously  examining  the  knuckles  of  bis  ri^t 
hand,  then  looked  up. 

“Anybody  else  like  to  have  a  try  at  being 
captain?”  WTien  it  became  evident  that 
there  was  going  to  be  no  reply,  he  went  on. 
“Just  because  I  try  to  give  my  orders  in  a 
decent  way,  man  to  man,  doesn’t  mean 
they’re  any  less  orders.  I  want  that  under- 
sto^.” 

.^t  this  point  Ramejas  suddenly  remem¬ 
bered  that  be,  too.  was  an  officer,  and 
turned  to  the  inoffensive  Juan,  who  had 
been  standing  by.  open  mouthed. 

“You  mind  what  the  captain  tell  trou.” 
he  said  severely.  “We  mus’  all  woik  to¬ 
gether  now.” 

Bill  Johnson  hid  a  smile  not  too  success¬ 
fully  and  walked  away  along  the  beach, 
Chenoweth  following  him. 

“We’ll  give  ’em  a  while  to  think  things 
over,  huh,  Duke?”  the  engineer  suggested 
in  a  low  tone.  “And  then  time  we  need 
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’em  they’ll  be  ready  to  work.  You  didn’t 
hurt  that  feller  much,  did  you?” 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  replied  the  captain 
slowly.  “I  never  yet  hurt  a  man  much 
by  hitting  him  on  the  chin.  I  remember 
once,  though,  when  I  was  second  mate  I 
got  excited  and  hit  a  big  Greek  bos’n  over 
the  heart.  He  scared  me  all  right.  It 
was  more  than  an  hour  before  he  came 
around.” 

At  that  Bill  looked  back  aiudously  over 
his  shoulder,  but  saw  Carlos  already  sitting 
up,  and  sighed  with  relief. 

“No  harm  done  this  time,  anyhow.  I 
bet  the  big  boy  works  harder’n  any  when 
we  need  him.” 

Cbenoweth  nodded.  “It  sometimes 
happens.  In  his  kind  it  doesn’t  mean  he’s 
scared  but  simply  that  he’s  changed  his 
mind.  Nothing  for  us  to  do  now  but  wait 
for  high  water.  Be  around  sunset,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  We’ll  finish  the  job  by  moonlight  if 
it  stays  clear,  if  not,  we’ll  finish  it  in  the 
dark.  We  got  a  busy  twelve  hours  ahead.” 

The  next  four  hours,  however,  were  any¬ 
thing  but  busy.  Cbenoweth  found  a  stidc, 
made  a  series  of  marks  in  the  sand  leading 
up  from  the  water’s  edge,  by  which  he 
could  gage  the  tide,  and  sat  down  with  Bill 
Johnson  to  wait.  Their  mouths  and 
tongues  were  uncomfortably  stiff  and  dry 
but  there  seemed  to  be  no  use  in  talking 
about  it. 

The  mate  and  the  two  sailors  remained 
at  a  little  distance  from  them  but  the  looks 
which  they  sent  in  their  direction  were 
curious  now  rather  than  mutinous.  Even 
Carlos  seemed  to  cherish  no  hard  feeling. 

As  the  afternoon  advanced  a  light  breeze 
sprang  up  from  the  north,  ruffling  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  afid  sending  miniature 
breakers  against  the  round  back  of  the  can 
buoy  which  had  now  drifted  in  much 
closer  to  the  island.  A  line  of  dark  cloud 
appeared  on  the  windward  horizon  and  the 
temperature  began  to  drop  long  before  sun¬ 
set. 

Cbenoweth  observed  all  this  with  grow¬ 
ing  excitement,  becoming  so  nervous  at 
times  that  be  rose  and  paced  in  circles 
round  and  round  the  boat  which  still  lay 
above  the  water  line.  Bill  Johnson  clung 
doggedly  to  his  heels,  not  talking  but 
steadying  him  just  by  ^ing  there. 

At  last  when  the  t^e  reached  its  highest 
point  they  called  the  men  over  to  help 
with  launching  the  boat.  All  three  came 


this  time,  which  was  just  as  well  for  the  m: 
surf  was  running  a  little  more  stron^y  tb 
and  Carlos’  powerful  arms  were  needed.  br 
Once  outside  the  breakers,  Cbenoweth  of 
pulled  on  toward  the  Miramar,  the  ripples 
slapping  smartly  against  the  Iraat  and  oc-  pi 
casionally  tossing  spray  over  the  gunwales,  irl 
“We’d  better  try  to  swing  her  around  th 
and  tow  her  in  stem  first.  Bill,”  said  the  o( 

captain  as  he  rowed.  “We’ll  want  her  bow  h 

into  the  wind  if  it  comes  on  to  blow.”  k 
So,  when  the  trip  was  done.  Bill  lay  flat  fi 
in  the  stern  and  made  a  line  fast  to  the 
schooner’s  taffrail,  two  feet  or  more  be¬ 
neath  the  surface.  Then  Cbenoweth  turned  i 

his  back  toward  shore  and  threw  his  weight  i 

against  the  oars.  The  Miramar  was  evi-  a 

dently  still  afloat,  for  she  yielded  gradu-  o 

ally  to  the  pressure,  swung  ponderously  t( 

about  and  trailed  after  the  boat.  ri 

The  sea  bottom  sloped  very  evenly  to-  n 
ward  the  island  and  the  odd  looking  tow  b 
reached  a  point  hardly  a  cable’s  length  u 
from  the  surf  before  the  schooner’s  ked  v 
touched  bottom.  When  it  was  certain  that  f 
she  could  be  moved  no  more,  Cbenoweth  ji 
backed  the  boat  to  the  taffrail  again  and  s 
Bill  let  go  the  towing  line.  Then  they 
unfasten^  the  stout  halliards  from  the  I 
ends  of  the  buoy  and  pulled  it  clear  of  the  s 
submerged  deck,  its  work  finished.  The  t 
Miramar  still  rest^  on  a  fairly  even  keel,  s 
the  roof  of  her  cabin  less  than  a  foot  under  i 
water,  with  light  seas  breaching  over  it  as  a 
on  a  sunken  reef.  i 

Cbenoweth  rested  on  his  oars  and  |  e 
frowned.  “If  it  breezes  up  too  fast,  we’re  !  s 
finished.  But  if  she’ll  only  hold  off  until  t 
we  can  get  clear  of  this  lee  shore,  she  can 
blow  and  be  damned.”  j  t 

All  the  while  they  were  working  the  i " 
afternoon  light  had  been  growing  oddly  |  1 
heavy  and  brazen.  Now  the  sun  dipped  t 
behind  a  low  bank  of  dun-colored  cloud  i 
and  a  dull  twilight  fell  suddenly. 

“Hum,”  said  Bill  Johnson.  “Don’t  look  1 
any  too  good.  But  it  fiddles  around  a  good  t 
while  sometimes  before  it  strikes.  We 
goin’  ashore  again  or  wait  here?”  |  ( 

“We’re  going  to  stay  right  here,”  replied  i 
Cbenoweth  decisively.  “We  want  to  find 
out  how  great  the  damage  is  as  soon  as  \ 
we  can.  In  a  couple  of  hours  we’ll  be  able  ^ 
to  get  inside  the  cabin  to  get  tools  and  j 
oakum  and  so  on,  and  the  minute  the  i 
water’s  low  enough  we’ll  start  repairs.”  I 
“Right,”  agre^  the  engineer.  “Let’s  ( 
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make  fast  to  the  end  of  the  main  boom 
there  so  we  don’t  drift  away.  Tide  and 
breeze  against  each  other  naake  all  sorts 
of  cross  currents,” 

The  boat  rode  easily  at  the  end  of  her 
painter,  pitching  slightly  in  the  swells 
irhich  were  still  insignificant  enough,  while 
the  chilly  twilight  deepened  and  stars  came 
oat  overhead.  The  cloud  banks  on  the 
horizon  were  Ugher  and  thicker  than  they 
had  been,  but  as  yet  did  not  extend  very 
far  up  the  sky. 

after  a  long  wait  Bill  Johnson  sat 

/\  up  and  stared  intently  into  the 
il.  darkness  abaft  the  mainmast.  The 
arch  of  the  companionway  had  been  out 
of  water  for  some  time  and  now  the  whole 
top  of  the  cabin  could  be  seen  dimly, 
ripples  slapping  against  it  with  a  fre^, 
musical  sound.  The  poop  railing  also  had 
begun  to  emerge  and  as  the  moon  sailed 
up  above  the  cloud  banks,  its  light  made 
visible  the  dark  running  lanterns  on  the 
fore  shrouds  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
jib  boom,  rising  out  of  the  sea  in  a  long 
slant. 

The  men  in  the  boat  let  go  the  painter 
then  and  pulled  in  to  the  taffrail.  On  a 
sudden  impulse.  Bill  stepped  up  on  a 
thwart  and  sprang  over  the  rail  to  the 
schooner’s  poop,  landing  ankle  deep  in 
water.  The  cabin  roof  was  several  feet 
above  the  surface  now  and  the  room  itself 
no  more  than  half  full  of  water,  but  the 
engineer  did  not  attempt  to  go  below.  In¬ 
stead  he  perched  himself  on  the  exposed 
roof  and  drew  up  his  knees. 

“You  bettewmake  a  trip  over  and  get 
the  men.  Skipper,”  he  suggested  calmly. 
“You  got  room  for  ’em  since  I’m  gone  and 
I’ve  got  a  notion  that  surf  is  easier  to  get 
through  now  than  it  will  be  for  quite  a 
while  to  come.” 

The  captain  nodded  silently,  swung  the 
boat  out  from  the  rail  and  pulled  away 
toward  the  dim  beach  of  Teredo  Cay. 

When  he  returned,  bringing  the  other 
castaways  with  him,  he  found  the  main- 
deck  of  the  Miramar  barely  awash.  Bill 
Johnson  was  thoroughly  wet,  having  been 
down  into  the  cabin  after  a  hatchet  with 
which  he  had  knocked  out  a  narrow  plank 
in  the  forward  bulkhead,  allowing  the 
pmned  up  water  to  escape.  As  a  result  of 
his  work,  the  cabin  was  now  very  nearly 
dry.  The  men  left  the  small  boat  tied  to 


the  taffrail  and  gathered  uncertainly  about 
the  companionway.  The  nwon  was  still 
very  bright  but  scudding  clouds  were 
threatening  every  moment  to  blot  it  out 
and  the  need  for  a  light  was  imperative. 

Chenoweth  thought  a  moment,  then 
turned  and  went  groping  down  the  ladder 
into  the  cabin.  The  blackness  there  was 
impenetrable  and  everything  water  logged 
and  clammy.  Although  he  had  spent  only 
two  days  aboard  the  schooner,  the  captain 
remembered  perfectly  the  arrangement  of 
the  furniture  below  and  had  no  trouble  in 
rescuing  his  match  box  from  a  drawer 
underneath  his  berth. 

He  had  been  soaked  to  the  waist  in 
taking  the  boat  in  and  out  through  the 
surf,  but  his  shirt  was  still  partly  dry,  and, 
after  wi^ung  his  hands  carefully  on  it,  he 
opened  the  cylindrical  metal  box.  The 
matches  inside  were  not  even  damp  and 
when  he  scratched  one  on  his  thumb  nail, 
an  accomplishment  which  up  to  this  time 
he  had  considered  useless,  it  burned  with 
a  bright  yellow  flame. 

By  its  brief  light  he  opened  a  chest 
under  the  companion  ladder  which  was 
used  as  a  sort  of  carpenter’s  locker  and 
took  out  a  fat  white  candle.  This  he 
placed  on  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  and  lighted  with  a  second  match.  The 
candle  flame  wavered  dizzily  as  the  draught 
from  the  open  companionway  reached  it, 
but  did  not  seriously  threaten  to  go  out. 
Attracted  by  the  yellow  glow.  Bill  came 
ambling  down  the  ladder. 

“Gosh,  Duke,  this  would  make  a  good 
ad  for  those  match  box  people.  She  was 
waterproof  all  right.” 

Chenoweth,  burrowing  again  in  the  open 
chest,  did  not  look  up. 

“She  was,”  he  replied.  “But  a  candle’s, 
not  much  good  to  us.  I  got  a  lantern  al¬ 
ready  and  I  know  there’s  an  unopened  can 
of  kerosene  here  somewhere.  Ah,  there 
you  are.” 

He  returned  to  the  table  with  his  finds 
and  set  them  down  beside  the  candle. 
Then  he  pulled  off  his  shirt  and  set  to 
work  to  wipe  dry  the  various  parts  of  the 
lantern.  When  this  was  done  he  opened 
the  kerosene  tin  with  the  coric  screw  on  his 
knife  and  carefully  filled  the  tank.  The 
wick,  when  lighted  from  the  candle,  sput¬ 
tered  weakly  at  first  but  soon  setded  to 
its  business,  and  Chenoweth  snapped  down 
the  globe  with  a  satisfied  grant. 
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“Now  we  can  see  to  work  in  that  damn 
hold.  All  the  tools  we  need  are  in  that 
box  except  the  hatchet  and  it’s  already  on 
deck.  Come  on,  catch  a  pocketful  of  nails, 
and  let’s  go  forward  and  see  how  things 
look.  We’ll  take  Juan  along  to  help.  He’s 
dumb  but  at  least  he  won’t  do  anything 
you  don’t  tell  him  to  do.  Also  he  made 
the  hole  and  ought  to  know  where  it  is.” 

Carlos,  who,  as  it  happened,  had  never 
heard  of  a  waterproof  match  box,  crossed 
himself  surreptitiously  when  Chenoweth 
reappeared  on  deck  carrying  the  lighted 
lantern,  but  be  as  well  as  the  others  was 
sufficiently  eager  to  be  shut  of  Teredo  Cay 
to  accept  without  protest  a  little  satanic 
cooperation  if  the  captain  saw  fit  to  invoke 
it. 

The  waves  were  hissing  along  the  vessel’s 
bow  in  lively  fashion  by  this  time  and  the 
moon  was  completely  hidden  beneath 
ragged  clouds.  There  was  a  low  murmur 
of  wind  through  the  shrouds  that  might 
rise  at  any  moment  to  a  shrill  piping  and 
the  severed  end  of  the  main  throat  halliard 
slapped  loosely  against  the  mast.  The  tide 
was  still  falling  very  slowly,  for  it  was 
almost  slack  water,  but  there  was  a  little 
while  yet  to  wait. 

Chenoweth  employed  it  in  repairing  the 
cut  halliards  on  both  masts,  using  long 
splices  which  would  not  jam  in  the  blocks. 

As  the  water  dropped  down  about  her 
sides  and  more  of  the  schooner’s  weight 
rested  on  her  keel  she  had  begun  to  list 
to  starboard  and  by  the  time  Chenoweth 
finished  his  task  the  angle  of  her  deck  had 
become  quite  sharp. 

Noticing  this,  the  captain  called  Juan. 
“Wliich  side  did  you  cut  that  bole?”  he 
demanded  tensely.  “Port  or  starboard?” 

The  sailor  looked  up  placidly,  his  face 
in  the  lantern  light  being  at  the  same  time 
childish  and  inscrutable. 

“Port  side,  Capitano.  You  come  now, 
I  show  you  where.” 

Chenoweth  and  Bill  followed  him  to  the 
open  batch  amidships,  where  he  slipped 
over  the  coaming  wit^ut  hesitation  and 
disappeared  below.  Chenoweth  passed  the 
lantern  down  and  descended  after  him, 
leaving  the  engineer  waiting  on  deck. 

In  the  narrow,  ^ntch  black  hold,  so  low 
that  a  man’s  bezd  scarcely  cleared  the 
deck  beams,  Juan  and  the  captain  stood 
still  a  moment,  getting  their  bearings.  The 
heavy  boxes  wfficb  contained  the  knocked 


down  airplanes  had  been  lashed  fast  ia 
their  places  and  had  not  shifted  or  appai. 
ently  taken  any  harm.-  The  sea  water,  of 
which  there  was  still  a  great  deal  present, 
had  naturally  collected  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  hold  where  its  depth  was  upwards 
of  four  feet.  On  the  port  side,  however, 
the  edge  of  the  level  floor  was  less  than  a 
foot  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  top  of  the 
jagged  opening  in  the  outer  hull,  which 
Juan  had  made  with  the  ax,  could  be 
seen  dimly,  the  sea  swirling  in  and  out 
through  it. 

Chenoweth,  finding  the  footing  insecure, 
swung  himself  back  to  the  deck,  pulled  oS 
bis  shoes  and  returned  barefooted.  Then, 
taking  the  lantern  from  Juan,  he  made  his 
way  cautiously  over  to  the  side. 
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The  leak,  when  examined  closely, 
proved  to  be  less  formidable  thu 
it  had  seemed.  The  wood  was 
chipped  and  splintered  over  a  considerable 
area  but  only  one  strake,  perhaps  six  inches 
wide,  was  completely  severed.  The  captain 
stay^  a  moment,  fixing  the  exact  situation 
in  his  mind,  then  returned  perilously  to  the 
hatchway,  passed  up  the  lantern  and 
scrambled  luck  on  deck,  Juan  following 
close  behind  him. 

“Nothing  to  it.  Bill,”  he  exclaimed  when 
he  was  on  his  feet  again.  “A  good  piea 
of  board  is  all  we  need.  There’s  one  just 
right  in  that  chest  in  the  cabin.  Bring  it 
up  and  a  plane  and  saw,  will  you?  We 
can  work  right  here  if  we  don’t  slip  off  this 
damn  deck.” 

When  Bill  returned  with  the  tools  and 
wood,  Chenoweth  took  them  and  set  to 
work,  while  Juan  held  the  lantern.  Using 
a  corner  of  the  hatch  for  a  bench,  he  cut 
the  board  to  the  proper  length,  allowing 
for  a  generos  overlap,  and  planed  down 
the  edges  to  fit  roughly  the  curvature  of  the 
hull.  The  tools  were  rusty  and  hard  to§og 
work  with,  but  Chenoweth  made  up  for 
their  deficiencies  with  main  strength  and 
desperation. 

When  the  patch  was  shaped  at  last,  be 
set  heavy  nails  about  its  edges  and  straight¬ 
ened  up  with  a  satisfied  growl. 

“Thatll  hold  her  for  awhile.  We  got 
no  time  to  lose,  though.  Tide’ll  start  rising 
any  time  now.  Get  that  caulking  iron  and 
some  oakum,  Bill,  pronto.  You  know  what 
I  want  and  nobody  else  does.  Candle’s  stiU 
burning  in  the  cabin.” 
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When  the  engineer  had  gone,  Chenoweth 
jng  on  to  the  fore  boom  and  stared  out 
eeer  the  black  water.  The  schooner  lay 
iBidy  outside  the  line  of  foaming  surf, 
jome  of  the  larger  swells  breaking  under 
iier  very  quarters,  and  others,  dashing 
gainst  the  bows;*  sweeping  her  fo’castje 
with  spray.  After  his  hard  exertion,  the 
captain  found  the  wind  bitterly  cold  and 
denched  his  teeth  to  keep  them  from  chat* 
tfring  as  his  wet  trousers  blew  clammily 
against  his  legs. 

The  hull  of  the  schooner  lifted  suddenly, 
as  an  unusually  heavy  swell  surged  under 
ier,  and  ground  violently  on  the  shingle. 
Chenoweth  was  startled  and  snarled  vi¬ 
ciously.  “Blow,  damn  your  heart,  blow!” 

Then  he  shouted  aft  to  Ramejas,  sdio,^ 

Ikaving  no  orders,  had  remained  with  Car¬ 
los  at  the  break  of  the  poop. 

“Mr.  Ramejas,  1  want  t^t  port  anchor 
Iran  out  ahead  to  hold  her  off  shore.  Can 
and  Carlos  do  it?” 

The  mate’s  voice  came  back,  thin  aiui 
Idoubtful.  “I  don*  know,  sir.  She  get 

tty  rough  and  anchor  pretty  heavy 
)> 

'Sure  we  do  it,  Capitano**  Carlos’  deep 
lice  broke  in  with  scant  ceremony.  It  was 
first  time  he  had  spoken  for  hours, 
f  The  mate  give  me  hand  to  get  her  in  the 
it,  I  run  her  out  myself.” 

“Go  ahead,  then,”  approver^  the  captain 
briefly.  “Stick  out  all  the  chain  you  can.” 
Bill  Johnson  reappeared  suddenly  with 
caulking  iron  and  oakum,  so  Chenoweth 
eft  Carlos  to  manage  his  own  details  and 
rent  back  into  the  hold.  Bill  followed 
cautiously,  carrying  the  lantern.  The 
iter  below  was  an  inch  or  two  higher 
in  it  had  been,  and,  knowing  that  the 
was  rising  at  last,  Chenoweth  forced 
patch  over  the  leak  and  nailed  it  fast, 
blows  of  his  hatchet  sending  spray  fly- 
clear  across  the  hold.  Then  he  drove 
reads  of  oakum  into  every  crack  and 
regularity  about  the  edges  of  the  new 
liece.  Any  further  leaking  that  took  place 
roukl  be  unimportant. 

As  the  two  men  slipped  and  slid  back 
the  open  hatchway,  they  could  feel  the 
11  shifting  uneasily  beneath  their  feet. 
“It’s  up  to  Carlos  now,”  said  Chenoweth 
ily.  “If  we  don’t  get  off  this  beach 
ifore  it  gets  much  rougher  we’ll  have  the 
>le  bottom  tom  out  of  her.” 

Bill  was  busy  at  the  moment  getting  on 


deck  with  one  arm  full  of  toob,  but  when 
they  were  clear  again  he  replied  calmly. 

“We’ll  get  off  all  right,  Duke.  That 
boy  Carlos  knows  hb  stuff.” 

They  walked  together  up  to  the  fo’castle 
head  where  the  mate  was  standing  use¬ 
lessly.  The  port  anchor  was  gone  from  its 
place  on  the  bow  and  the  rusty  chain 
dangled  idly  from  the  hawsepipe. 

“Boat  get  clear?”  demand^  the  captain 
briefly. 

Ramejas  turned  his  head.  “Yes,  sir.  He 
take  so  much  chain  that  water  run  in  over 
the  stern.  He  make  Juan  go  with  him  to 
tend  chain  and  bail  out  water.”  The 
mate’s  high  voice  took  on  an  aggrieved 
note.  “He  give  all  the  orders  while  you 
below.  He  very  insubordinate.” 

Chenoweth  grunted.  “Insubordinate  b 
good.  You  wouldn't  take  the  job.  Hello! 
Here  he  comes  back.  We  can  take  up  the 
slack  of  that  chain  now.” 

The  boat  had  appeared  under  the  very 
bowsprit,  phantomiike;  now  it  turned  and 
drove  aft  along  the  port  side.  Seeing  it 
out  of  the  way,  the  three  (rffleers  bent  to 
the  windlass  and  heaved  lustily.  The 
dripping  anchor  chain  rose  out  of  the  water 
slowly,  grinding  harshly  in  the  hawsepipe, 
leading  forward  at  a  longer  and  longer 
slant.  Carlos  and  Juan  hoisted  their  b^t 
to  the  stem  davits  and  came  forward 
quietly.  When  the  chain  would  yield  no 
more,  Chenoweth  straightened  up. 

“Ciood  work,  Carlos.  Juan,  too.”  He 
turned  briefly  to  the  mate  who  was  puffing 
and  blowing  like  a  blackfish.  “Mr.  Rame¬ 
jas,  you  go  around  and  let  go  all  the 
gaskets.  Shake  the  water  out  of  the  saib 
and  see  that  the  running  gear  b  cle^. 
Take  the  lantern  with  you  and  make  a 
good  job.  Bill,  while  we’re  waiting,  see 
if  that  bilge  pump  is  working.  Mayte  we 
can  get  some  water  out  of  the  hold.” 

When  they  were  gone  the  captain  looked 
about  anxiously.  The  anchor  seemed  to 
be  holding  well,  for  the  Miramar,  raised 
by  the  flo^ng  tide,  was  almost  afloat  and 
Ind  regained  an  even  keel.  She  was  dan¬ 
gerously  low  in  the  water,  howe\Tr,  and 
still  drove  on  the  bottom  from  time  to 
time  with  shivering  violence. 

On  the  main  deck  Ramejas’  lantern  was 
like  a  will  o'  the  wisp  in  the  windy  dark¬ 
ness,  stopping  aiKl  starting  erratically  as 
he  cleared  foul  lines  or  [>au^  to  dump  sea 
water  from  the  folds  of  the  loosened  saffs. 
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Soon  a  diill  clanking  from  the  waist  of 
the  ^ip  announced  that  Bill  had  succeeded 
in  rigging  the  hand  pump.  After  a  few 
strokes  the  noise  stopped  and  Bill’s 
shadowy  figure  appeared  again  at  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  elbow. 

“Pump's  all  right,  Duke.  Shall  I  keep 
on  workin’  her  or  stay  here?” 

“Stick  around.  Bill.  I'm  going  to  need 
you.  Juan,  you  go  aft  and  take  a  turn  at 
the  pump.  Keep  it  moving  lively.” 

After  a  brief  wait  the  wMte  blur  of  the 
lantern  came  gingerly  forward  and  Rame- 
jas  reported  everything  ready  for  making 
saO. 

“Right,”  acknowledged  Chenoweth.  “We 
ought  to  have  clearance  enough  in  a  few 
minutes  now.  Carlos — ”  He  glanced  at 
the  other  seaman,  who  stepped  forward 
eagerly —  “go  aft  and  batten  down  that 
open  hatch.  Seas  may  be  coming  over  any 
time.” 

This  left  only  Chenoweth  and  Bill  on 
the  tiny  fo’castle  head. 

“Get  a  hammer  and  stand  by  the  anchor 
chain.  Bill,”  directed  the  captain  steadily. 
“When  I  give  the  word  knock  the  pin  out 
of  that  shackle  and  let  her  go.  Ship  can’t 
pay  off  while  the  anchor  holds  her  head  in 
the  wind.  It’s  getting  rough  as  the  devil.” 

“I  got  that  hatchet,”  replied  the  engineer 
briefly.  “Hope  to  bell  she  ain’t  sniashed 
her  rudder.” 

The  Miramar  was  clear  afloat  by  this 
tinoe.  neN’er  touching  bottom,  but  straining 
and  lunging  at  her  anchor  chain  like  a 
terrified  animal.  The  two  men  had  hard 
vork  to  keep  their  places  in  the  bow. 

“Don’t  think  she  has,  Bill.  Look  out! 
Here  she  comes!” 

A  rush  of  wind  drowned  the  feeble  clank 
of  the  hand  pump  and  a  low  wall  of  water 
raced  over  the  starboard  side,  bursting  in 
foam  against  the  after  cabin.  The  Miramar 
jerked  and  quivered  violently  at  the  shock, 
the  men  on  the  fa’castle  bead  tumbling 
back  as  if  swept  by  a  giant  band  to  the 
foot  of  the  foremast. 

“.Another  like  thatll  have  the  anchor 
dragging,”  gasped  Chenoweth  hoarsely. 
His  voice  rose  against  the  piping  of  the 
wind.  “Ramejas,  Carlos,  sta^  by  main 
halliards.  Juan!  Where  the  bell  is  Juan! 
Never  mind  that  damn  pump.  Jib  hal¬ 
liards  on  the  run.  All  bands  lively!” 

The  captain  ran  aft  to  the  wheel  while 
the  others  were  taking  their  stations,  then 


his  voice  carried  forward,  loud  and  rou^ 
in  the  darkness.  “Make  sail!” 

Above  his  head  the  big  mainsail  cane 
suddenly  to  life,  as  Carlos  and  the  mate 
heaved  on  the  throat  and  peak  halliardi 
The  hoops  were  wet  and  all  the  gear  stif, 
but  the  canvas  unfolded  slowly,  flutterii^ 
aloft  like  an  enormous  gray  wing. 

Fropi  the  wheel  Chenoweth  watched 
anxiously. 

“That’s  the  way,  boys.  Your  bada 
into  it.  She’s  coming.  She’s  coming.  No, 
to  hell  with  it!  Take  her  all  the  way. 
No  time  to  tie  reef  points.” 

When  the  big  sail  lay  flat  at  last  he 
roared  forward,  “Back  the  jib  to  port 
Let  go  your  chain.  Bill.  Quick!” 

A  metallic  clang  sounded  instantly  froa 
the  fo’castle  head,  then  Bill  Johnsons 
steady  voice.  “All  clear,  sir.” 

Feeling  stemway  through  the  helm  as 
the  jib  was  forced  out,  the  captain  spa 
the  wheel  hard  up.  This  caused  the  Mm 
mar’s  head  to  fall  off  rapidly,  the  mail 
boom  swinging  across  the  poop  with  a  jerk. 

“Main  ^eet,  Carlos,”  cried  Chenoweii 
as  the  sail  filled  out,  “Forward  there! 
Haul  aft  jib  sheet.  Jump,  damn  it,  jump!" 

At  the  captain’s  side  the  big,  square 
figure  of  Carlos  tended  the  main  sheet 
skilfully,  holding  the  great  strain  almos: 
without  effort.  Away  forward  the  dia 
gray  triangle  of  the  jib  stiffened  suddenly 
with  wind. 

The  schooner,  clear  of  her  moorinp, 
hung  for  an  instant,  poised  on  the  crest  of 
a  wave,  then  swooped  away  to  seaward, 
lurching  and  swaggering  drunkenly.  Chenc’- 
weth  clung  to  the  wheel  desperately,  fcr 
she  was  doing  her  utmost  to  jibe,  ad 
shouted  more  orders. 

“Set  fo’s’l  and  outer  jib.  Double  red 
the  fo’s’l.  Slack  out  that  main  sheet,  Car¬ 
los.  Handsomely.  Hold  her  so.” 

As  soon  as  she  felt  the  additional  weigh 
of  the  forward  canvas,  the  Miram^ 
steadied  down  markedly,  lying  over  until 
her  starboard  scuppers  were  under  water 
and  driving  ahead  at  high  i^)eed. 

“Damn  me,”  growled  the  captain  under 
his  breath,  “if  this  isn’t  a  ship.” 

The  wind  was  hurling  spray  across  the 
deck  in  stinging  volleys,  but  the  sea  had 
not  had  time  to  rise  to  dangerous  he'i.rtbt- 
and  conditions  were  right  for  the  wildest 
kind  of  sailing.  The  Miramar,  however, 
was  running  ^r  lee  gunwale  under  tcc 
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for  comfort,  so  when  Juan  and 
Ijmejas  came  aft,  drenched  to  the  skin 
^  shivering,  Chenoweth  luffed  discreetly 
(1^  they  double  reefed  the  mainsail  also, 
jtiter  that  she  stood  up  better  and  was 
BsUbly  easier  on  the  helm. 

i  S  THE  vessel  settled  to  her  swinging 
\j\  gait,  the  men  gathered  once  more 
\r\  about  the  cabin  companionway. 
lai  Johnson  brought  the  precious  lantern, 
which  had  been  left  out  of  the  way  inside 
the  fo’castle  during  the  rush,  aft  with  him, 
and  there  was  a  general  closing  in  upon  it, 
io  an  overly  optimistic  desire  for  warmth. 
"Take  all  hands  below,  Bill,**  ordered 
Chenoweth  from  the  wheel,  in  a  voice  sud> 
knly  dry  and  thick.  “See  if  you  can  get 
that  oil  stove  working  same  way  we  did 
the  lantern.  Let  'em  g-g-get  warm.” 

The  captain’s  body  seemed  amazingly 
ftight  in  its  wet  cotton  clothes  as  he  st^ 
l^the  wheel,  but  the  men  turned  to  lo(^ 
him  curiously  as  they  filed  below. 

When  they  were  gone  Chenoweth  held 
Jthe  same  course,  heading  away  from  the 
Hnals  and  reefs  about  Teredo  Cay.  As 
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jun^iVs  navi^tion  seemed  likely  to  be  sketchy 
wl:^e,  he  intended  to  keep  to  the  open 
Inter  that  lay  to  the  south  and  east 
The  Mkamaf  surg^  blindly  on,  not  a 
light  showing,  and  the  captain  dung  to 
uddenlyk  wheel  minute  after  minute,  more 
Kutely  miserable  than  he  had  supposed  a 
nan  could  be.  The  wet  and  cold  and 
wariness  and  the  thirst  that  tormented 
Km  with  wicked  irony  as  water  swirled 


ChenoAbout  his  feet  and  dashed  into  his  face. 


bmbined  in  one  endless  torture.  He  lost 
aodwack  of  time.  Each  second  seemed  an 

temity. 

Then  the  companion  door  swung  open 
Hsddenly  and  an  incredible  breath  of  warm 
swept  over  him.  A  broad,  shadowy 
weighBgure  appeared  at  his  side,  in  half  dried  oil 
firaitu^dos.  and  Carlos’  hoarse  voice  said,  “I 
lake  her  now,  Capitano.  You  go  below, 
^eesta  Johnson  feex  stove  good.  I  steer 
Ihees  same  course,  eh?” 

The  sailor’s  hands  were  on  the  wheel 
Between  his  own,  so  Chenoweth  muttered 
™iy,  “Yes,  steady’s  you  go,”  and 
pnmbled  toward  the  companionway. 

The  next  moment  he  landed  in  a  heap 
B  the  cabin  floor.  His  knees  had  bent  all 
ight  at  the  head  of  the  ladder  but  refused 


ler  tooBo  stiffen  up  again. 
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Bill  Johnson  lifted  him,  his  face  anxious. 
“Gosh,  Duke,  yer  all  in,  ain’t  yuh?” 

Chenowedi  struggled  out  of  his  hold  and 
pulled  himself  to  his  feet,  banging  on  to 
the  edge  of  the  table. 

“Hell,  no!  I’m  all  right.  I  slipped.” 

Bill  did  not  seem  inclined  to  argue  the 
point.  The  oil  stove  was  glowing  yellowly 
in  an  after  corner  and  tl^  cabin  was  al¬ 
ready  fairly  comfortable.  Even  outside, 
the  temperature  had  not  fallen  really  low, 
most  of  the  captain’s  discomfort  being 
caused  by  the  high  wind  on  his  wet  clothes, 
so,  once  under  sl^lter,  he  recovered  rapidly. 
A  row  of  garments  were,  if  not  actually 
drying  at  least  warming,  on  a  line  above 
the  stove,  steam  rising  from  them  in  deli¬ 
cate,  cheerful  wisps. 

After  a  few  minutes,  Chenoweth  turned 
back  toward  the  companionway. 

“Let’s  get  on  deck  again,  men.  We’ve 
got  to  cb^ge  course.”  He  went  on  in  a 
lower  tone  to  Bill.  “We  must  be  clear  of 
those  shoals  by  now.  We’ll  steer  a  course 
that’ll  keep  us  clear  and  still  take  us  in 
die  right  general  direction  until  morning. 
I  may  be  able  to  get  the  sun  then.  I  got 
a  notion  this  iai’t  going  to  be  much  more 
than  a  Ihrdy  squall.” 

In  fact,  when  they  reached  the  deck 
again  they  foimd  the  wind  already  less 
violent  and  the  blackness  of  the  sky  over¬ 
head  broken  by  a  patch  of  light  where  the 
shifting  clouds  covered  the  moon  only 
thinly. 

“You  win,  Duke,”  exclaimed  Bill  with 
satisfaction.  “It’s  too  late  for  hurricanes.” 

Chenoweth  braced  himself  on  the  slant¬ 
ing  poop,  legs  wide  and  stared  into  the 
darkness  ahead. 

“Take  that  binnacle  lamp  below,  win 
you.  Bill,  and  fix  it  up.  We  can’t  go  on 
without  using  the  compass.  It’s  a  long 
time  to  morning  yet.” 

The  compass  itself,  being  watertight, 
was  not  damaged  by  its  immersion  and 
when  the  binnacle  was  lifted  again,  it 
was  possible  to  make  a  much  better  course. 
.A  little  later  the  moon  sailed  clear  of  the 
streaming  clouds  and  Chenoweth  ordered 
the  wheel  hard  up.  The  Miramar  turned 
easily,  her  sheets  slacked  far  out,  and  m 
southward  before  the  wind. 

Even  though  aU  danger  seemed  pest, 
there  was  no  sleep  for  anyone  during  the 
rest  of  the  night.  One  man  must  stay 
constantly  on  lookout,  another  at  the 
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wheel  and,  since  there  was  still  a  great 
deal  of  water  in  the  hold,  still  a  third  must 
be  kept  at  the  pump.  The  running  lights 
must  be  cleaned  and  rigged  and  the  man 
at  the  pump  must  be  relieved  at  frequent 
intervals.  Moreover,  all  bedding  was  ooz¬ 
ing  seawater  and  the  bare,  hard  berths  did 
not  look  inviting,  even  to  exhausted  men. 

Gray  dawn  found  the  Miramar  still 
romping  southward,  free  and  more  buoy¬ 
ant  as  the  water  sank  in  her  hold,  making 
child’s  play  of  the  stiff  breeze  which  was 
all  that  remained  of  the  night’s  squall. 
The  crew,  hollow  eyed  and  silent,  were  all 
on  deck,  Juan  now  at  the'wheel,  Ramejas 
wearily  punning  and  the  others  resting  on 
the  poop. 

As  the  light  increased,  bringing  every 
promise  of  a  return  to  fine  weather,  Cheno- 
weth  slipped  quietly  below  and  the  click¬ 
ing  of  t^  key  could  be  heard  as  he  wound 
the  chronometer,  which,  like  the  compass, 
was  watertight  and  imdamaged. 

Presently  he  returned  to  the  deck,  carry¬ 
ing  his  sextant.  The  upper  limb  of  the 
sun  was  already  above  the  horizon  and 
before  the  captain  had  finished  wiping  the 
vernier  of  his  instrument  and  adjusting  the 
mirrors,  it  flashed  clear  of  the  sea,  climb¬ 
ing  like  a  great  golden  ball  up  the  sky. 

Cbenow^  c^led  Bill  Johnson.  “Go 
down  and  take  time  for  me,  will  you,  Bill? 
I  left  the  chronometer  open.” 

The  engineer  nodded  and  ducked  below. 
Chepoweth  walked  to  the  taffrail  and  raised 
the  short  telescope  of  the  sextant  to  his 
eye.  A  light  sea  was  running  but  the  deck 
was  remarkably  steady  and  he  went  about 
taking  the  right  meth^cally. 

The  vernier  felt  along  the  tarnished  arc 
in  a  hesitating  manner,  then  the  captain’s 
fingers  dropped  to  the  set  screw.  It  turned 
slowly — slowly.  “Stand  by!”  His  voice 
sounded  in  a  sudden  loud  croak.  The  screw 
moved  almost  imperceptibly.  “Time!”  He 
lowered  his  arm  carelessly  and  went  back 
into  the  cabin. 

A  LMOST  half  an  hour  passed  before  be 
reappeared  on  the  poop. 

1  A.  “Only  forty  miles  to  go,”  he 
growled  to  Carlos  who  had  just  taken  the 
wbed.  “Steer  SSW  from  here.” 

Carlos  mustered  a  weary  grin  and  pot 
the  wheel  over  carefully. 

“Steer  SSW,  sir.” 

Chenoweth  cast  a  critical  eye  aloft,  then 


shouted  with  sudden  vehemence,  “Let’s 
have  the  reefs  out  of  those  sails,  bullies. 
And  what’s  the  matter  with  that  mauj 
tops!?  Aloft  you  go,  Juan,  me  boy,  and 
h^g  it  out.  Shades  of  the  Flying  Dutch, 
man!  I  may  have  been  raised  in  steam 
but  I’m  hell  for  carrying  canvas.  Lively 
lads,  lively!” 

After  an  instant’s  bewildered  hesitation, 
the  men  sprang  to  obey  his  orders  and  the 
Miramar  drove  ahead  under  her  last  bch 
of  canvas.  Still  the  captain  frowned,  un¬ 
satisfied. 

“She’s  sailing  like  a  mud  turtle,  boys. 
Wind  right  aft,  too.  Let  her  go  wing  and 
wing.  Stick  that  fo’sl  out  to  port  when 
we  spill  the  wind  out  of  it.  Well  make  a 
Flying  Cloud  out  of  her  yet.  Luff,  Carlos, 
Luff!” 

After  the  schooner  had  filled  away  again, 
the  great  mainsail  reaching  far  out  over 
the  starboard  rail  and  the  foresail  almost 
as  far  to  port,  Chenoweth  turned  back  to 
the  helmsman. 

“Watch  her  close,  Carlos.  She’ll  sail 
herself  right  under  if  she  gets  a  chance, 
but  we  might  as  well  not  get  there  at  all 
as  to  be  an  hour  too  late.”  He  chuckled 
dryly.  “Guess  those  two  thought  I  was 
crazy,  the  way  I  gave  those  last  orders. 
Always  makes  me  tired  to  hear  people  say 
a  man  can’t  handle  sail  unless  he’s  been 
twenty  years  in  square  riggers.  I  may  do 
a  lot  of  things  wrong,  but  damned  if  we’re 
not  getting  where  we’re  going.” 

The  big  sailor  raised  his  eyes  from  the 
compass.  “Yes,  sir,  we  get  there,  but  1 
tink  no  man  do  it  but  you.” 

“All  of  us  did  it,  Carlos.  You  and  Mr. 
Johnson  did  more  than  your  shares,  too. 
But,  between  ourselves,  yaking  of  Bill, 
I  think  he’s  gone  all  adrift.  I  wasn’t  pay¬ 
ing  much  attention  to  him  below  just  now, 
but  I  could  see  be  was  fooling  around  with 
a  tea  kettle  and  a  sheet  of  tin.  If  he  makes 
tea  out  of  salt  water,  don’t  drink  any. 
Itll  make  you  sick.” 

At  that  moment  Bill’s  head  ai^>eared  io 
the  companionway. 

“Say,  Duke,  come  below  a  minute,  cas 
you?  Got  something  to  show  you.” 

Chenoweth  winked  surreptitiously  at 
Carlos  and  followed  the  engineer  down  into 
the  cabin.  When  they  were  safely  out  of 
sight.  Bill  brought  out  an  enamel  cup  with 
nearly  an  inch  of  clear  liquid  in  tbt 
bottom. 
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As  the  Miramar  drew  nearer  the  shore,  “There  is  a  mystery.  General  Rosalva  de- 
Chenoweth  ordered  the  foresail  shifted  to  'livered  his  ultimatum  yesterday — a  demand 


starboard  again,  so  the  helmsman  could  see 
the  battered  spar  buoys  that  marked  the 
channel,  and  himself  hoisted  the  blue  and 
white  ensign  of  San  Lorenzo  at  the  main 
gaff. 

The  fortress  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
harbor  from  the  lighthouse  loomed  darker 
and  higher,  with  its  sloping,  dun  colored 
walls  and  rows  of  gun  embrasures  bearing 
directly  upon  the  schooner.  The  gay  en¬ 
sign  of  the  Federals  still  drooped  from  a 
staff  on  the  battlements,  however,  and 
there  were  rw  signs  of  any  recent  fighting. 

BeyotKl  the  castle  the  little  capital  doz^ 
in  the  hot,  white  light;  narrow  streets, 
lined  with  high  balconied,  unsubstantial 
houses  aiKl  s^ps,  leading  up  from  the 
harbor,  occasional  flashes  of  colored  tile 
or  galvanized  iron  roofs,  and  a  general  air 
of  dust  and  tranquility. 

As  the  Miramar  slipped  in  beneath  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  it  t^ame  evident  that 
she  had  been  recognized  some  time  before, 
for  a  group  of  uniformed  men  were  wait¬ 
ing  on  the  landing  stage.  When  she  had 
rounded  to  and  her  sails  come  fluttering 
down,  a  launch  put  out  at  once. 

The  captain  and  engineer  watched  from 
the  rail  amidships. 

“Bdieve  that’s  Don  Jaime  in  the  stern 
of  that  boat,  Duke,”  said  Bill  interestedly. 
“Wonder  if  he’s  expecting  to  find  you  and 
me  on  board.” 

Tlie  questions  answered  themselves  a 
minute  later  when  the  launch  eased  in  to 
the  side,  with  a  gentle  crunching  of  fenders, 
and  the  tall  man  who  had  been  sitting  in 
the  sternsheets  rose  and  swung  aboard  the 
schooner.  Tall,  dark  and  splendid  in  the 
white  uniform  of  a  cavalry  officer,  he 
looked  no  older  than  the  two  seamen  who 
stepped  forward  to  meet  him. 

The  soldier’s  face  was  radiant. 


for  complete  surrender.  He  sent  with  it 
the  log  of  the  Miramar  and  an  airplane 
photograph  of  her  on  the  bottom,  only 
masts  showing.  The  log  book  was  most 
convincing  and  he  had  other  information 
to  prove  that  his  men  had  captured  the 
ship  and  sunk  her.  He  told  us  the  crew 
had  betrayed  the  ship  and  joined  the  rebel 
army.  This  we  did  not  believe,  but  we 
feared  you  lost  or  prisoners.  But  now — 
now  you  shall  tell  me  if  you  can  how  he 
counterfeited  your  log  aiid  found  out  so 
much  about  your  voyage.” 

Chenoweth  and  Bill  grinned  at  each 
other.  “He  didn’t  counterfeit  that  log, 
that’s  the  funny  part  of  it,  Don  Jaime,” 
said  the  captain  dryly.  “But  it  makes  a 
story.  Come  over  here  and  at  down  on 
the  cabin  roof  and  I’ll  tell  you  about  it.” 

“Gladly,”  agre^  the  commandant.  “But 
in  the  meantime  I  shall  have  the  vessel 
shifted  over  to  the  landing  stage.  Those 
airplanes  must  be  ready  to  fly  before  to¬ 
night.” 

He  called  several  orders  to  a  young 
lieutenant  who  had  remained  with  half  a 
dozen  men  in  the  launch  alongside,  and 
then  followed  the  captain  aft. 

By  the  time  Chenoweth  finished  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  past  two  days,  the  Miramar 
was  safely  tied  up  to  the  shore  and  the  last 
of  her  precious  cargo  had  disappeared  into 
the  lower  level  of  the  castle. 

Don  Jaime  sat  perfectly  still  for  a  full 
minute,  then  rose  slowly  to  his  feet.  “It 
is  like  a  miracle.  Once  more  you  have 
saved  San  Lorenzo.  Rosalva’s  army  is  al¬ 
most  ready  to  begin  a  siege.  He  plans  to 
bomb  the  city  each  night  until  we  sur¬ 
render.  Tonight  it  is  to  begin.  What  a 
surprise  for  the  insurrectos!  Now  we  shall 
be  ready.”  He  hesitated  a  moment  and  a 
note  of  concern  came  into  his  voice.  “But 


“We  thought  you  lost,”  he  exclaimed 
intensifely.  “We  hiad  given  up  hope  for  you 
and  for  ourselves.  Now  you  are  here  with 
your  cargo  safe.  I  watched  you  coming  in, 
fearing  to  believe  my  eyes.” 

Ch^weth  laugh^.  “It’s  good  to  see 
you  again,  Don  Jaime.  We  haven’t  for¬ 
gotten  that  little  war  last  summer.  You 
know  you  can  figure  on  us.  But  why  give 
us  up  when  we’re  only  thirty-six  hours 
overdue?” 

Don  Jahne  shook  his  head  in  perplexity. 


you  have  suffered.  This  Jose  Hidalgo.  I 
have  never  heard  of  him,  but  the  man  who 
sent  him  to  you  in  Havana  shall  bear  of 
him  again.  It  is  bungling  of  that  sort  that 
destroys  nations.” 

Bill  Jc^mson,  who  had  been  listening  in 
silence,  grinned  wearily.  “Say,  Don  Jaime, 
old  scout,  that’s  all  right  about  the  fate  of 
empires,  but  how  about  a  square  meal  and 
a  flop  for  me  and  Duke  and  the  rest  of 
our  gang.  We  ain’t  had  no  luxuries  in 
quite  a  while.” 


Sea  Birds 
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It  was  in  this  way  that  two  merchant*' 
seamen  with  very  deficient  wardrobes  came 
to  dine  delightfully  and  later  occupy  bliss¬ 
fully  a  fine  four  poster  bed  in  the  com¬ 
mandant’s  own  quarters  in  the  castle  of 
San  Lorenzo,  certainly  the  first  time  such 
a  thing  had  happen^  since  the  Spanish 
conquistadores  built  the  fortress  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  before.  The  schooner’s 
crew,  also,  was  well  provided  for,  and 
soon  all,  without  regard  for  rank  or  prece¬ 
dence,  were  fast  asleep. 

AFTER  a  long  time,  when  the  light  from 
ZA  the  high  window  in  the  conunan- 
1  A  dant’s  bedroom  had  softened  to 
dusky  gold,  someone  rapped  loudly  on  the 
door.  Chenoweth  stirred  uneasily  and 
when  the  knock  was  repeated  awoke  with 
a  start. 

“Come  in,”  he  called. 

A  very  young  officer,  the  same  who  had 
come  out  to  the  Miramar  with  Don  Jaime, 
entered  precipitately.  He  was  evidently 
suppressing  wild  excitement  under  a  mili¬ 
tary  bearing. 

“The  attack  is  beginning,  senors.  Ros- 
alva’s  planes  are  in  sight.  The  comman¬ 
dant  left  orders  for  you  to  be  called  now.” 
The  boy’s  teeth  flashed  in  a  joyful  grin. 
“He  thought  you  might  like  to  watch  the 
victory.” 

Chenoweth  and  -Bill  sat  up  together. 
“Damn  right  we  would,”  replied  the  en¬ 
gineer,  w^  had  waked  in  time  to  hear 
most  of  the  news.  “Where’s  my  pants?” 

A  half  minute  later  the  two  seamen  were 
following  the  officer  up  a  succession  of 
flights  of  narrow  stone  steps  between  the 
different  levels  of  the  ancient  castle.  At 
last,  coming  out  through  a  small  guard 
tower  which  clung  to  an  extreme  comer 
of  the  battlements,  they  found  themselves 
on  the  oi;)en  roof.  The  great,  square  tiles 
underfoot  were  stained  and  blackened  with 
age  and  a  row  of  antique  Spanish  mortars, 
elaborately  ornamented  with  coats  of  arms 
and  lions  heads  in  bas  relief,  still  turned 
with  yawning  mouths  toward  the  sea, 
awaiting  the  English  galleons  and  pirate 
pinnaces  that  would  never  come  again.  In 
the  middle  of  the  roof,  however,  stood  a 
large,  unromantic  water  tank,  while  the 
signal  mast  on  the  seaward  battlement  was 
of  the  very  latest  type. 

The  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  wooded 
mountains  to  the  westward,  the  sky  flam¬ 


ing  orange  above,  shadihg  away  to  faint 
saffron  and  blue,  while  the  limitless  tur¬ 
quoise  of  the  Caribbean  was  just  beginning 
to  be  washed  with  gray.  It  appeared  that 
the  men  on  the  castle  roof  were  not  in¬ 
terested  for  the  moment  in  scenery. 

“There!  See!  There  they  are!”  The 
young  lieutenant  pointed  out  over  the  wes¬ 
tern  battlements  toward  three  airplanes, 
heading  in  V-formation  straight  for  the 
city,  the  undulating  roar  of  their  motors 
loud  in  the  drowsy  air. 

“Say,”  exclaimed  Bill  suddenly.  “Maybe 
this  roof  ain’t  goin’  to  be  so  healthy  in  a 
minute  or  two.” 

The  last  of  his  words  were  almost  lost 
in  a  new  uproar  that  broke  out  under  the 
very  walls  of  the  fortress.  The  men  reached 
the  opposite  battlement  in  time  to  see  a 
little  pursuit  plane  dart  out  along  the  sea 
beach  below  them,  black  and  grotesquely 
insect  like  against  the  sand,  take  the  air 
and  swing  out  over  the  sea  in  a  quick  turn. 
It  was  a  Thomas  Morse  Scout.  Back  it 
came  at  terrific  speed,  straight  for  the  wall 
of  the  castle,  zoomed  over  the  roof  in  a 
breath  taking  hurdle,  and  was  gone  to 
meet  the  enemy  flight.  Two  more  scouts 
followed  in  rapid  succession,  the  angry 
buzz  of  their  rotary  motors  sharp  and  high 
above  the  drone  of  the  seaplanes.  The 
lieutenant  was  fairly  dancing  in  his  ex¬ 
citement. 

“Now  you  shall  see!  Now!  Now!” 
Sharp  against  the  evening  sky  the  big 
seaplanes,  ^eir  pilots  completely  surprised, 
banked  and  scattered  in  panic  stricken  re¬ 
treat  before  the  Federal  scouts.  Then, 
one  of  the  invaders  lowered  his  nose  and 
started  down  in  a  long  glide.  The  idea 
must  have*  seemed  good  to  his  two  com¬ 
panions  for  they  immediately  dived  after 
him. 

The  three  planes  landed  near  the  castle, 
one  in  the  harbor  itself,  the  others  close 
outside.  As  they  lay  i^e  on  the  water, 
the  men  at  the  battlement  could  see  their 
crews  come  climbing  out  of  the  cockpits  to 
stand  with  raised  hmids  on  the  wide  pon¬ 
toons.  V 

“Carramba  damnF’  exclaimed  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  disgust.  “A  surrender!  Better 
to  shoot  them  down.  But  I  must  go  and 
send  the  launch  to  bring  them  in.”  He 
smiled  apologetically.  “I  am  the  only  of¬ 
ficer  here.  The  rest  have  gone  with  the 
general,  Don  Jaime,  to  make  a  surprise 
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attack  on  the  rebel  positkMis.  We  drew 
lots  to  see  who  shot^  remain.  My  ac* 
cursed  lucki’* 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  disappeared 
down  the  narrow  stairway. 

The  three  scout  planes,  meanwhile,  had 
been  circling  above  the  harbor,  but  now 
they  straightened  out  and  flew  westward  in 
line.  All  at  once  a  rattling  of  rifle  aiul 
machine-gun  fire  sounded  from  the  same 
direction  and  tb^  planes  dived  in  quick 
succession,  flattening  out  at  last  barely 
clear  of  the  tree  tops.  They  banked, 
flimhing  steeply  and  repeated  the  maneu¬ 
ver.  Then  the  firing  ceased  as  abniptly 
as  it  had  begun  and  the  little  scouts  soared 
away  in  a  wide  arc.  They  circled  cau¬ 
tiously  once  twice,  as  though  reluctant 
to  leave  the  field,  then  straightened  out 
again  and  headed  home  through  the  gather¬ 
ing  dusk. 

Bill  Johnson  bowed  low  as  they  roared 
overhe^,  while  Chenoweth  thrust  his 
hands  deep  into  his  trousers  pockets  and 
gazed  after  them  respectfully. 

“Those  fellows  are  fighters.  Bill.  Worth 
the  trouble  we  took  to  get  ’em  their  busses.” 

“Reckon  so,  Duke,”  murmured  the  en¬ 
gineer  abeently,  staring  down  over  the 
battlement.  “Reckon  so.” 

The  beach  at  the  side  of  the  castle  was 
narrow  and  shelving  but  all  three  of  the 
Federal  planes  made  safe  landings  and 
were  hauled  up  to  level  ground  by  squads 
of  amateur  mechanics. 

Bill  and  Chenoweth  looked  at  each  other 
rather  dazedly.  Now  that  the  airplane  en¬ 
gines  were  silent,  they  could  hear  for  the 
first  time  the  splashing  of  waves  about  the 
base  of  the  fortress,  eighty  feet  below,  and 
the  gentle  murmur  of  surf  on  the  beadi 
beyond.  The  sounds  were  cool  and  mo¬ 
notonous  in  the  still  twilight. 

Only  a  faint,  rosy  stain  remained  in  the 
western  sky  and  the  lantern  of  the  great 
l^hthouse  on  the  opposite  point  winked 
steadily  out  to  sea,  the  red  danger  sector 
gjeaming  weirdly  on  their  faces.  Between 
them  and  theii^  a  strange  procession  was 
creq>ing  in  toward  the  landing  stage.  It 
was  the  launch  which  had  brought  Don 
Jakne  out  to  the  Miramar,  a  powerful, 
deep  gunwaled  craft,  chugging  along  in 
detennined  f^ion,  towing  astern  the  three 
enemy  sea  planes,  faster^  together  with 
their  mooring  lines,  the  pilots  and  ob¬ 
servers  prisoners  alward  the  launch.  It 


was  very  ignominious  and  a  little  pitiful. 

The  two  men  on  the  castle  roof  turned 
away  from  the  battlement  on  a  common 
inq)ulse  and  walked  toward  the  stairway. 

“  HOW’S  over,  Duke.  We  better  get 
below  or  a  malaria  skeeter’U  be 
I  chewin’  on  us.” 

A  little  while  later  Don  Jahne  came  into 
the  commandant’s  office  where  the  two  sea¬ 
men  were  philosophically  smokii^  his  best 
cigars,  while  they  waited  for  him.  The 
officer  did  not  seem  particularly  trium- 
{fliant,  his  manner  being  rather  that  of  a 
man  who  has  performed  a  distasteful  task 
well  and  is  glad  to  have  it  over.  Bill  and 
Chenoweth  rose  to  greet  him. 

“Everything  all  right,  Don  Jaime?” 
This  was  the  engineer  speaking. 

The  general  toss^  his  gloves  carelessly 
on  the  desk  and  shrugged. 

“There  was  no  battle.  They  expected 
no  attack  and  when  we  charged  after  our 
planes  had  machine-gunned  their  lines, 
they  surrendered  with  hardly  a  shot.  The 
air  attack  and  the  failure  of  their  own 
planes  demoralized  them  hopelesriy.  Ros- 
alva  does  nothing  but  curse.” 

“Rosalva?”  broke  in  Chenoweth  inter¬ 
estedly.  “Did  you  take  Rosalva  himself?” 

“We  did.  We  took  the  entire  army.” 
Don  Jaime  smiled  a  little  wryly.  “It  was 
not  so  large  as  we  had  been  led  to  believe.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him, 
Don  Jaime?” 

The  officer  shrugged  again.  “We  shall 
have  to  keep  him  in  quod.  That  is  what 
you  say,  is  it  not?  English?  Perhaps  I 
heard  it  from  one  of  the  aviators.  Hoose- 
gow  will  do  just  as  well.  We  shall  give 
him  a  comfortable  cell  in  which  he  can 
write  his  memoirs  if  he  so  desires,  or  a 
history  of  the  world.  He  will  have  ample 
thne  for  both.  Yes,  gentlemen,”  Don 
Jaime  concluded  thoughtfully,  “when  San 
Lorenzo  has  need  of  you  again  it  will  be 
for  some  other  reason  than  General  Ros- 
alva’s  misbehavior.” 

“Whatever  the  reason  is,”  said  Cheno¬ 
weth  slowly,  “if  she  needs  us  we’ll  come. 
We’re  going  back  to  the  United  States  now, 
but  we  shan’t  forget — San  Lorenzo.” 

“Your  service,”  went  on  the  general, 
“has  been  too  great  for  words  and  we  shall 
not  offer  money,  but  we  have  thought  it 
might  be  fitting  if  you  would  accept  the 
little  schooner  you  saved  for  us,  the  Mira- 


mar,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  from — ”  he  glistening  decks,  her  yacht  like  lines 
paused  a  moment  as  Cbenoweth  had  done,  showed  to  advantage  for  the  first  time, 
smiling  faintly — “San  Lorenzo.”  The  engine  was  sputtering  cheerfully  again 

Bill  Johnson  raised  a  hand  to  his  bris-  and  from  an  ensign  staff  at  the  stem  But¬ 
tling  red  hair  and  looked  pensive.  “Reckon  tered  a  new  American  flag, 
me  and  you  can  sail  her  home,  Duke?” .  As  she  rippled  past  in  the  shadow  of 
“I  ret^on  so.  Bill.”  the  grim  fortress  on  the  point,  only  the 

Then  the  engineer  grinned  companion-  man  at  the  wheel,  a  slender  fellow  in  im- 
ably  at  General  Don  Jaime  de  Morgante  maculate  white  duck,  could  be  seen  by  the 
y  Calavera,  whose  father  chanced  to  be  officers  gathered  on  a  balcony  to  wave 
president  of  the  Republic  of  San  Lorenzo,  farewell. 

“Thanks,  Don  Jaime.  She’s  a  nice  little  Presently,  however,  when  the  little  vessel 
bateau.”  turned  her  bow  into  the  open  sea  and 

Late  the  following  afternoon  the  Mira-  began  to  draw  away  to  the  northward, 
mar  cast  off  her  lines  from  shore  and  they  saw  another  man,  lean,  red  haired, 
slipped  out  into  the  channel  under  her  own  his  new  singlet  already  smeared  with 
power.  She  had  been  completely  over-  grease,  come  up  from  the,  engine  room  and 
hauled  during  the  night  by  a  gang  of  stand  at  the  taffrail,  looking  back,  his 
special  riggers,  and  now  with  her  straight  hands  clasped  above  his  head  in  the  old 
bowsprit,  light  fore  and  main  topnuists  and  gesture  of  the  prize  ring. 


Cmchiding  a  Romantt 
of  tht  South  Seas*  Enchantment 

ghe 

Dangerous 

Isles 

'  By  BASIL  CAREY 


Preceding  events  briefly  retold 


For  three  days  Morgan  and  Pettigrew,  partners 
in  a  pearling  expedition,  had  awaited  the  arrival 
of  thw  other  partner,  Donovan,  in  his  boat  the 
Spmdrift.  They  h^  sailed,  in  the  Anna  to  pick 
up  divers  and  here,  southw^  of  Amanu,  Dono¬ 
van  was  to  have  joined  them  with  the  stores 
and  a  chart  of  the  island  Taukura.  Donovan 
had  stumbled  upon  this  island  accidentally,  found 
it  had  never  been  pearled,  and  made  a  chart 
showing  its  location  and  approach  among  the 
Dangerous  Isles  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Growing  impatient  at  Donovan’s  tardiness,  and 
each  secr^y  worried  because  of  it,  they  put 
about  and  made  for  Wakatea,  the  port  where 
Donovan  took  on  stores,  hoping  to  pick  him  up 
on  the  way.  They  find  his  boat  scuttled  but 
kept  awash  by  a  l^e  on  which  it  had  drifted. 
Donovan  is  in  the  de^ouse,  knifed,  a  gidd  ear¬ 
ring  in  his  fingers.  The  chart  is  gone. 

Pettigrew  admits  to  Morgan  that  while  last 
at  Walutea  he  mentioned  he  was  going  pearling 
on  Taukura  with  Donovan.  He  had  babbled  this 
information  while  in  his  cups.  They  both  feel 
sure  that  the  only  ones  capable  of  attacking 
Donovan  and  stealing  the  chart  are  Stewart  and 
his  partner  Lamotte — the  latter  they  remember 
wears  earrings  much  like  that  found  clutched  in 
Donovan’s  hand. 

They  go  to  Wakatea  and  get  fresh  supplies. 
Here  their  suspicions  of  Stewart  are  further  con¬ 
firmed.  They  find  be  sailed  immediately  after 
Donovan  did  and  that  he  knew  Donovan  had 
a  chart  of  Taukura.  They  also  team  that  Stew¬ 
art  and  Lamotte  headed  for  Rikia  where  they 
were  to  meet  the  latter’s  sister  who  was  to  arrive 
on  the  Tahiti  mail  boat.  Morgan  and  Pettigrew 


sail  with  all  haste  to  intercept  Stewart.  They 
arrive  at  Kikia  and  demand  an  explanation  from 
Stewart  hut  get  no  satisfaction.  Lamotte,  how¬ 
ever,  is  plainly  nervous  and  has  a  tom  ear,  which 
he  claims  to  have  received  in  a  fight.  With  so 
little  evidence  they  cannot  drag  Stewart  and 
Lamotte  into  court,  but  plan  to  follow  them. 
If  Stewart  goes  to  Taukura  it  will  show  them 
the  way — which  they  cannot  find  without  Dono¬ 
van’s  chart — and  also  prove  that  Stewart  has  the 
chart.  Thus  they  hope  to  find  the  secret  pearl- 
i^  ground  and  Donovan’s  murderer  at  the  same 
time. 

Stewart,  fearing  this,  has  a  native  waylay  Mor 
gnn  and  Pettigrew  and  keep  them  dop^  for  two 
days  after  be,  Lamotte,  and  Lamotte’s  sister, 
Valerie,  have  sailed. 

Valerie  is  fresh  from  New  York  and  knows 
nothing  of  Stewart  nor  of  her  brother’s  partici 
pation  in  any  wrong  doing. 

Stewart,  Lamotte  and  Valerie,  with  Donovan’s 
chart,  reach  Taukura  unhindered  by  Morgan  and 
Pettigrew.  After  a  week’s  fishing  they  leave  with 
some  very  fine  pearls.  Stewart  has  paid  Valerie 
much  attention  and  she  is  attracted  by  him. 

Morgan  and  Pettigrew,  feeling  certain  that 
Stewart  will  sell  any  pearls  he  may  get  at  Taukura 
to  Chang,  lay  ofi  Paviete  to  intercept  the  Swallow. 
They  finally  sight  her  and  make  a  night  attack, 
boarding  the  Swallow  from  their  longboat.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  confused  fighting  Pettigrew  steals  below 
and  finds  Valerie  with  Stewart’s  belt,  containing 
the  peark,  about  her.  They  squabble,  the  light 
is  knocked  down  and  Valerie  finally  gets  to  the 
deck  where  Pettigrew  catches  her.  Unable  to 
unclasp  the  complicated  buckle  of  tlie  belt  and 


afnid  of  interference  by  others,  Pettigr^  grabs 
her  and  jumps  overboard.  They  are  picked  up 
by  Morgan  in  the  longboat  and  taken  on  board 
the  Anna.  The  pearls  are  taken  from  Valerie  and 
the  Anna  heads  northward  for  Kikia  where  they 
intend  to  put  Valerie  ashore.  During  the  fight 
the  Swallow’s  steering  gear  was  put  out  of  com¬ 
mission  so  Morgan  and  Pettigrew  feel  safe  from 
pursuit. 

A  squall  hits  the  Anna,  before  they  can  take  in 
sail  or  cut  the  halyards,  she  is  dismasted.  Some 
of  the  crew  are  washed  overboard — Pettigrew 
is  nowhere  to  be  seen — the  boat  appears  to  be 
sinking.  Morgan  takes  Valerie  and  puts  out  in 
the  longboat. 

The  rising  sun  finds  them  both  huddled  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat. 

Farther  north  a  fantastic  hulk  pitches  and  rolls 
alarmingly,  wringing  heartfelt  curses  from  her 
steersman. 

After  drifting  two  days  in  the  longboat  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Valerie  sight  Paviete.  They  swim  ashore 
landing  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  island. 

While  the  castaways  are  crossing  _Paviete  to 
reach  the  harbor  side  where  Chang  lives,  Stewart 
and  Lamotte  have  paid  Chang  a  brief  visit  to 
mend  their  steering  gear.  They  inform  him  of 
the  disappearance  of  Valerie  and  the  pearls.  They 
leave  Paviete  to  try  to  find  the  Anna  and  re¬ 
cover  the  pearls,  promising  Chang  to  return  with 
the  pearls  and  sell  them  to  him. 

Morgan  and  Valerie  reach  Chang  shortly  after 
Stewart’s  departure.  The  Oriental  receives  them 
with  all  courtesy,  but  during  their  first  night 
under  hLs  roof  robs  Morgan  of  the  pearls.  Mor¬ 
gan  accuses  him  of  the  theft  and  starts  a  fight. 


Chang’s  servants  overcome  Morgan  and  lock  him 
up.  Valerie  b  left  unharmed  as  a  plaything  for 
Ciiang. 

Ah  Foo,  a  servant  of  Chang’s,  secretly  hates 
hb  master  and  on  Morgan’s  arrival  hu  sur¬ 
reptitiously  sent  a  native  catamaran  to  overts^ 
Stewart  snth  the  news.  Because  of  the  light 
breeze  the  natives  catch  up  with  the  Swallow  and 
Stewart  turns  back  toward  Paviete. 

Stewart  and  Lamotte  return  to  Paviete  and 
accuse  Chang  of  having  the  pearls.  He  denies 
all  knowledge  of  them.  Stewart  gets  a  signal 
from  Ah  Foo  signifying  that  the  pearb  are  on 
Chang’s  person.  He  attacks  Chang.  They  fight 
— Chang  with  hb  knife,  Stewart  with  hb  hamb. 
Stewart  finally  dbarms  Chang  and  chokes  him 
to  death.  He  recovers  the  pearb,  releases  Valerie 
and  they  sail  away  in  haste  to  avoid  meeting 
Barton,  captain  of  the  local  trading  schooner 
which  b  overdue  at  Paviete. 

Barton  arrives,  investigates  Chang’s  death, 
learns  that  Stewart  killed  him  and  that  Morgan 
b  being  held  a  prisoner.  He  releases  Morgan 
and  takes  him  on  board  the  schooner. 

While  these  ev’ents  are  happening  on  Paviete, 
Pettigrew  managed  to  keep  the  Anna  afloat  and 
get  a  tow  into  Wakatea.  Here  he  has  the 
re-rigged. 

Barton  lancb  Morgan  at  Wakatea.  Both  Petti¬ 
grew  and  Morgan  are  greatly  surprised,  each 
believing  the  other  to  be  dead.  They  decide  to 
start  at  once  to  try  and  overtake  t^  SwMow 
before  she  quits  the  South  Seas  for  Honolulu; 
at  which  port  they  feel  certain  Stewart  will 
leave  the  Swallow,  going  on  to  New  York  to 
find  the  best  market  for  the  pearb. 
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Everybody’s 


Bill  MOSES  had  guessed  right.  Stew¬ 
art  was  making  for  Kikia  with  all  the 
sp>eed  that  the  Swallow  could  muster. 
He  and  Lamotte  landed  on  the  island 
at  midday  under  a  blisterii^  sun.  The  air 
was  strangely  still  and  Ki^  lay  torpid, 
sweltering  in  the  heat.  One  figmre  only 
came  down  to  the  water’s  edge  to  greet 
them.  It  was  Pereira,  dried  up  as  ever.  He 
shambled  towards  them  with  his  ape-like 
gmt.  No  ghost  of  expression  flitted  across 
his  wizened  face. 

“We’re  not  staying,”  Stewart  told  him. 
“Just  looked  in  for  stores,  and  we’re  away 
north.  Jake  asleep?  Well,  he’ll  be  awake 
enough  inside  ten  minutes.  Time’s  flying.” 

They  went  up  the  beach  to  the  silent 
store.  Jake  was  sound  asleep  with  a  news- 
pap>er  over  his  face.  Stewart  woke  him  and 
soon  had  the  rat-like  little  man  scurrying 
to  and  fro.  Kaoha  and  another  boy 
trudged  backwards  and  forwards.  The 
sweat  streamed  from  their  bodies  until  a 
faint  steam  rose  from  the  glistening  skin. 
Having  given  his  orders  Stewart  caUed  for 
drinks.  But  conversation  was  diflScult, 
hampered  by  the  huge  uneasy  presence  of 
Lamotte.  Stewart,  impatient  at  the  hin¬ 
drance,  managed  to  cat^  Jake’s  eye. 

“Mr.  Lamotte,”  said  Jake,  “I’d  like  your 
opinion  of  these  canned  goods.  Seems  to 
me  they’re  all  right.  Here,  what  do  you 
make  of  this  one?” 

“Well?”  said  Stewart  as  Lamotte  rose 
and  followed  Jake  to  the  far  end  of  the 
store,  “how  did  you  fix  it  with  those  two?’. 

“I  use  da  hypodermic,”  said  Pereira. 
“How  Morgan  can  fight!  It  was  hard  work 
but  Kila  and  I,  we  quiet  them  at  last.  Two 
days  they  lie  still.  After  that,  I  throw  them 
outside.  And  you — you  get  what  you  went 
for?” 

Stewart  nodded. 

“Yes.” 

“Where  are  those  two  now?” 

“Couldn’t  say.  I  reckon  they’re  dead. 
But  I  never  believe  a  man’s  dead  in  these 
parts  until  I  see  the  corpse.  It’s  not  likely 
they’re  living,  but  they  might  be.  Don’t 
think  Morgan  stood  much  chance.  Chang 
got  him  shut  up  in  Paviete.” 

“Chang  very  clever  man,”  said  Pereira. 
“Well,  auve  or  dead,  you  don’t  know. 
But  you  think  they  might  live,  eh?  Else 
why  you  make  haste  north?” 

“H’m,”  said  Stewart,  a  little  taken  back 
at  Pereira’s  acuteness,  “well,  yes,  I’ve  got  a 


sneaking  suspicion  that  Morgan’s  stOl 
drawing  breath.” 

“You  got  pearls  all  right?” 

“Yes.” 

“Let  me  see,”  demanded.  Pereira. 

For  a  moment  Stewart  hesitated.  Then 
pride  of  possession  caught  him  and  he 
nodded. 

“Very  well.  But  not  here.” 

Pereira  rose  and  went  to  the  door.  Stew¬ 
art  followed  him,  shouting  to  Jake  that  he 
would  be  back  directly.  They  went  out 
into  the  blazing  sunlight,  down  the  uneven 
path  that  was  the  town’s  main  street. 
Every  house  was  shuttered  against  the  heat. 
Not  a  soul  moved.  They  halted  at  the  door 
of  Pereira’s  hut  and  plunged  gratefully  into 
the  cool  dimness  of  the  interior.  Stewart 
flung  off  his  coat.  His  shirt  was  wet  through 
and  it  clung  about  his  chest  and  shoulders. 
He  wiped  his  neck  and  face  and  ran  a  hand 
through  his  damp  hair.  At  the  sound  of 
glasses  he  looked  up. 

“Taste  good,  eh?”  said  Pereira  watching 
him  critically.  “Pink  gin,  she  is.  So  they 
call  her  in  Lagos.  You  know  Lagos? 
Damn  bad  place,  nothing  good  I  fin’  ^ere 
but  only  da  pink  gin.  It  is  angosturas  dat 
give  da  kick.  You  can  taste?” 

He  brought  forward  a  small  oval  table,  of 
antique  design.  It  was  made  of  oak  and 
highly  polished.  Very’  carefully  Stewart 
laid  out  the  pearls,  one  by  one,  on  a  strip 
of  cloth  that  Pereira  took  out  of  a  drawer. 
For  a  long  time  both  men  stood  silent,  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  beauty  of  the  things  they  be¬ 
held.  ^part  from  the  rest,  alone  in  its 
pride,  lay  the  Queen  of  Taukura,  flawless, 
immaculate,  the  perfection  of  loveliness. 

“Where?”  murmured  Pereira  at  last. 

“New  York.  That  one  alone  is  worth  the 
journey.  If  Rosenbaum  won’t  buy  it  at  my 
price,  Garstein  will.  They’ll  be  at  each 
other’s  throats  over  it.” 

“ByHonolulu?” 

“Yes.  But,  see  here,  I  want  it  kept 
quiet.  That’s  why  I  came  back  by  Johnson 
Island  and  not  Wakatea.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  folks  who’d  like  to  relieve  me  of 
those  same  pearls.  How  do  such  things  get 
about?  I  don’t  know.  Barton  knows  about 
them  for  one.  Never  mind  how,  but  he 
does  know.” 

“Which  way  shall  you  go?” 

“St.  Joseph  Island  way,  keeping  east  of 
the  current.  It’s  quicker.” 

“St.  Joseph  a  nasty  spot,”  said  Pereira. 
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The  Dangerous  Isles 


“Us’ year  Finnen  lose  his  boat  there.  You 
look  out  if  you  go  St.  Joseph  way.” 

,  Suddenly  he  held  out  his  hand. 

“You  owe  me  for  helping  you  with 
Morgan  and  Pettigrew,”  he  said.  “No,” 
as  Stewart’s  hand  went  to  his  pocket. 
“No,  you  can  keep  dollars.  For  what  1 
did  you  can,  give  me  some  one  of  these.” 

His  gnarled  hand  hovered  over  the  pearls 
like  the  talon  of  some  bird  of  prey  ab^t  to 
swoop.  Stewart  shook  his  head. 

“No.  You’re  not  going  to  have  them, 
any  of  them.  I’ll  pay  you  the  price  we 
Either  that  or  notWg.” 

There  was  a  strange  glint  in  the  old  eyes 
as  Pereira’s  hand  drew  back. 

“I  want  it,”  he  said,  in  a  high  excited 
voice.  “You  give  me  a  share  of  da  pearls. 
It  is  my  right.  But  for  me  you  would  not 
have  reach  Taukura.  It  was  I  who  made  it 
possible.  If  I  had  not  fought  those  two, 
what  would  you  have  done?  It  is  my  right.” 

“No,”  said  Stewart  again.  “You  did  your 
part  all  right  and  you’ll  be  well  paid.  But 
have  any  of  those  'pearls  you  will  not. 
They’re  mine.” 

They  faced  each  other  angrily. 

“Why  not?”  persisted  Pereira.  “WTiy 
not?” 

Stewart  did  not  answer.  He  was  wrap¬ 
ping  the  pearls  again,  hurriedly,  hiding 
them  from  the  sudden  clutch  of  those  brown 
hands.  Pereira  drew  back,  muttering,  and 
for  a  moment  Stewart  thought  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  spring.  He  braced  himself  to  meet 
the  attack,  but  it  did  not  come.  Pereira 
walked  away  to  the  window,  his  hands 
thrust  deep  into  his  pockets.  Scowling  he 
stood  there  with  his  broad  back  towards 
Stewart.  Why  should  he  ask  for  one  of 
those  pearls?  mused  Stewart.  Was  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  same  fever  burned  in  the 
veins  of  both  of  them?  .  .  '  There  seemed 
nothing  left  to  do  except  go.  Stewart 
turned  to  the  door.  He  hesitated  and  came 
back  again.  In  his  hand  was  a  wad  of 
bUls. 

“Pereira.” 

“Well?” 

“Here,  your  pay.” 

Pereira  took  it  and  counted  each  seT>arate 
piece  of  paper  with  maddening  deliberation. 

“It’s  all  right,  isn’t  it?”  said  Stewart 
bpatiently. 

“Yes,  all  right.” 

“You  don’t  seem  well  pleased.  Still 
hankering  after  the  pearls?”  - 


“Give  me  one,”  Pereira  implored.  ■  “Only 
one — I  want  it — I  want  it — ” 

The  words  poured  from  his  lips  in  a  queer 
cascade  of  sound.  Stewart  listened  in  be¬ 
wilderment.  -The  old  man’s  hands  were 
clasped  in  supplication.  For  the  first  time 
Stewart  realiz^  that  Pereira  had  a  soul. 
But  he  shook  his  head  firmly.  In  despera¬ 
tion  Pereira  seized  the  sheaf  of  bills.  He 
thrust  them  into  Stewart’s  face. 

“I  give  back,”  he  was  saying  incoherent¬ 
ly,  “I  give  back — for  just  that  one  p>earl.” 

“No,”  said  Stewart  finally,  “no.  You 
can  keep  your  monkey-hands  off  the  pearls. 
Cut  it  right  out,  Pereira.  I  don’t  care  what 
you  want  it  for.  You  won’t  get  it.” 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  out  into 
the  burning  noon.  Striding  back  to  Jake’s 
he  came  upon  Kaoha,  staggering  to  the  boat 
with  a  last  load. 

“That  aU?” 

“All,  Tuarti.’-’ 

“Lamotte?” 

“Lamotte  he  get  drqnk  along  Yake.” 

“He’s  not  getting  drunk,  you  fool.  We’re 
not  staying  long  enough.  You  go  find 
Lamotte  tell  him  come  quick;  tell  Lamotte 
pay  Yake  and  come  damn  quick.  Here.” 

He  counted  out  some  bills  into  the  moist 
palm. 

“No  stay,  Tuarti?”  asked  Kaoha  wistfully. 

“No.” 


He  walked  impatiently  up  and 
down  until  Lamotte  appear^. 
“Come  on.  WTiat  have  you  been 
doing?  Did  you  pay  Jake?  What’s  he 
charging  for  all  that  stuff  in  the  green 
cans?  How  much?  Damned  swindler, 
then.  I’ll  bet  he’s  worked  off  a  lot  of  junk 
on  us  because  he  knew  we  were  in  a  hurrj’.” 

“You  are  in  a  bad  temper,”  remarked 
Lamotte.  “What’s  the  trouble?  Pereira 
wants  too  much,  eh?” 

“He  wanted  a  damn  sight  more  than  he 
got,”  retorted  Stewart.  “What  do  you 
think  he  asked  me  for?  The  Queen  of  Tau¬ 
kura.  Yes,  he  did.  Told  me  why  he  wanted 
it.  You’d  never  guess.  He’s  got  an  old 
crucifix  and  there’s  a  place  under  the  feet 
where  a  pearl  used  to  be.  He  w’anted  to  fit 
the  Queen  of  Taukura  into  that.  Can  you 
beat  it?  Pereira  and  a  crucifix!” 

He  frowned. 

“And  he  said  a  queer  thing.  WTiile  he 
was  begging  and  praWng  he  said,  ‘You’ve 
taken^the  pearls  from  the  hand  of  a  dead 
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man.  They  will  bring  you  no  luck.’  ” 

“I  knew  it,”  said  Lamotte.  “I  tell  you, 
I’m  getting  sick  of  it  all.  What  have  they 
brou^t  us  but  bad  luck?  The  sooner  we 
sell  ^em  the  better.  We  will  get  away  to 
Honolulu  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  catch  the 
American  boat.  As  soon  as  I  can  leave 
Valerie  at  Amanu — Mrs.  Parsons  there  is 
my  friend  and  she  will  look  after  her — ” 

“What?” 

“You  heard  me.  Valerie  stays  here. 
When  we  return  from  America,  I  will  take 
her  away  myself.” 

“What’s  {he  idea?”  demanded  Stewart. 
“Why  have  you  suddenly  planned  to  leave 
her  at  Amanu?” 

Lamotte  turned  on  him. 

“Because  of  you.  You  will  have  it  and  so 
I  teU  you.  Bdore  she  was  lost  on  Paviete, 
I  knew  it.  Now  that  she  is  with  us  again,  I 
know  it  too.  You  undress  her  with  your 
eyes.  Dieu,  but  I  could  kill  you  for  the  way 
you  look  at  her!  I’ve  seen  you  look  that 
way  at  other  women.  Always  it  ends  in  the 
same  thing.  But  not  this  time.  At  first 
1  think  she  was  fascinated,  flattered.  But 
now,  she  hates  you.” 

“It’s  a  lie.” 

“It’s  the  truth.  You  shall  not  touch  her.” 

Little  droprs  of  sweat  stood  on  his  fore¬ 
head.  He  was  in  deadly  earnest. 

“So  we’re  putting  in  at  Amanu,”  com¬ 
mented  Stewart  smoothly.  “Very  well. 
If  you’ve  planned  to  leave  Valerie  there,  all 
ri^t.  And  after  we’ve  taken  her  up  to 
Mis.  Parsons,”  his  voice  changed,  “we’ll 
take  a  stroll  roimd  the  island.  There’s 
some  interesting  places  on  Amanu.  The 
gaol,  for  instance.  Do  you  know  the  gov¬ 
ernor?  Ido.  He’s  called  Westworth.  Yes. 
He’s  a  friend  of  mine.  I’ll  introduce  you. 
Mr.  Westworth,  I’d  like  you  to  meet  Paul 
Lamartine — ” 

"Dieu,  you  would — ” 

“Paul  Lamartine,  the  celebrated  forger, 
wanted  in  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Toulon.” 

There  was  a  breathless  pause.  Then  a 
cbdced  sound  came  from  Lamotte.  Stewart 
knew  he  had  won. 


CR^PTER  XVII 


WHEN  Stewart  had  gone  Pereira 
turned  to  the  room  again.  Swiftly 
he  went  to  a  chest  and  unlocked 
it.  *  Plunging  his  hand  surely  into  its  depths 
be  lifted  out  something  and  stood  looking 


at  it,  while  reverence  fought  back  the 
that  Stewart’s  refusal  had  lit  in  his  eyes. 

It  was  a  crucifix,  made  in  Spain  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  To  Pereira  it  meant 
God.  For  him[the  tortured  Christ  was  real 
In  adoration  of  this  sorrowful  beauty  his 
whole  religion  began  and  ended.  The 
thing  was  exquisite,  carved  by  a  master 
hand.  The  collectors  of  two  continents  had 
searched  anxiously  since  the  day  eighteen 
years  before  when  it  had  di^pp>eared. 
Minute  descriptions  of  it  had  appeared  in 
the  leading  art  journals.  Learned  men  had 
argued  the  symbolism  of  the  pearl  on  whidi 
the  feet  rested.  There  was  intense  exdt^ 
ment  when  this  pearl  was  discovered  in  a 
New  York  dealer’s.  No  doubt  about  its 
being  the  right  one,  they  said.  The  marb 
of  the  golden  claws  wMch  had  held  it  in 
place  were  distinctly  visible.  But  the  cru¬ 
cifix  itself  remained  undiscovered.  It  was 
called  “The  Crucifix  of  the  Inquisition.” 

The  legend  was  that  the  anguished  face 
had  been  copied  from  a  prisoner  of  the  Hdy 
Office.  All  the  idealism,  the  dim  confused 
yearning  after  higher  things,  that  lurked 
in  the  warped  soul  of  Pereira,  was  centred 
on  the  symbol  that  lay  in  his  hands.  It 
was  his  dream  to  replace  the  (>earl  on  which 
those  weary  feet  had  rested.  Yet  none  had 
been  found  worthy.  With  the  decline  of 
pearling  and  the  increasing  scarcity,  his 
task  was  no  easy  one.  But  that  day  he  had 
seen  the  pearl  of  pearls,  the  Queen  of  Tau- 
kura,  and  in  his  heart  desire  was  bom.  He 
had  been  prepared  to  pay  any  amount  that 
Stewart  cared  to  ask.  Fight  for  it  he  would 
not.  He  had  the  thief’s  superstition  con¬ 
cerning  the  curse  brought  by  jewels  taken 
by  violence. 

The  fury  he  had  felt  at  Stewart’s  refusal 
burned  down  into  a  dull  smoldering  hatred. 
He  stood  a  long  time  at  the  little  window 
that  commanded  the  beach  road.  It  was 
late  afternoon  when  be  went  out  again  and 
made  his  way  to  Jake’s.  There  he  sat  in  a 
comer,  moody  and  taciturn,  deaf  to  the 
poise  around  him.  McCarthy  of  the  Whik 
Lady  was  in  from  Amanu,  fresh  with  a  tak 
of  a  skulking  schooner  suspected  of  being  a 
rum  runner.  He  had  hailed  her,  but  she 
slunk  out  of  sight,  running  guiltily  to  south¬ 
east  with  a  hunted  air.  Even  Jake  stopped 


to  listen,  standing  absorbed  with  a  haHlAiubtf 


polished  glass  in  his  hand.  Pereira  paid  no 
attention.  He  did  not  see  the  small  room, 
blue  with  the  murk  of  smoke-haze  from 
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toger  iddng  pipes.  Before  him  was  a  face,  the 
es.  Stewart  looking  up  at  him  sharply, 

I  the  lusciously.  The  rage  v^iich  was  in  him 
leant  again.  Who  was  Stewart  to 

real  iBiy  him  what  he  asked,  Rat  Stewart?  If 
f  his  ftieira  chose,  he  could — ^he  could — ^wcll, 
The  *hat  could  he  do?  Why,  there  was  that 
aster  tfuc  ^  killing  at  Tahiti,  or  the  matter 

>  had  d  the  planter  on  Johnson  Island,  or  even  the 
iteen  ide  that  Stewart  had  told  him  of  Donovan, 
ared.  B  Stewart  were  out  of  the  way,  he  might 
id  in  itand  a  chance  erf  gaining  the  Queen  (rf 
i  had  Taukura.  Lamotte — oh,  doubtless  La- 
irhich  BOtte  would  sell  at  a  price.  Lamotte  was 
rat^  a  fool,  anyway.  Show  a  fool  money 
in  a  enough  and  he  will  sell  you  his  belies  of 
It  its  kaven.  There  would  be  little  di^ulty 
larb  with  Lamotte.  But  Stewart.  .  .  . 

it  in  There  was  a  slight  cemunotkm  at  the  door. 

:  enh  Men  were  looking  over  each  other’s  shoul- 
was  das  and  stretchu^  to  get  a  good  view  of 
1.”  something  that  was  hai^)ening.  Languidly 
face  Faeira  followed  their  gaze.  It  wras  sunset 
Holy  and  across  the  reddening  wrater  a  boat 
fused  tame — a  boat  that  held  two  Kanakas  and  a 
irked  man. 

itred  “Btt  late  for  a  pleasure  trip,  ain’t  it?” 

It  “They’re  not  stayin’,  I  see.  Just  come 
vhich  to  hlow  a  kiss  and  off  again.  ” 

>  had  “That’s  so.  Say,  that  jib  looks  familiar.” 
(le  ol  “Ay.  Looks  like  the  Anna.  What’s  she 
,  his  doin’  down  this  way?” 

K  bad  “Pettigrew’s  boat,  ain’t  it?” 

Tau-  “Yqp.  But  that  ain’t  Pettigrew  in  the 
He  dinghy.” 

that  “Maybe  it’s  the  young  fellow  he’s  nm- 
rould  nin’  with  now.” 
con-  “Thought  Donovan — ” 

^a>  “Oh,  there’s  some  queer  tale  Donovan’s 
drown^,  anyway.  No,  I  don’t  know 
fusal  nothin’.  My  mind’s  a  virgin  slate,  open  to 
Itred  recci%e  impressions,  but  not  givin’  any 
idow  away.  I  don’t  know  nothin’.  See?  Hey, 
was  Pereira,  take  yer  elbow  out  o’  my  ribs.” 
i  and  Pereira  paid  no  heed.  He  pu^ed  through 
t  in  a  the  little  crowd  of  idlers,  and  stood  in  front 
)  the  of  them,  staring  down  at  the  dinghy  that 
VhiU  came  so  swiftly  across  the  placid  water, 
i  tale  Yes,  it  was  Morgan.  Why  had  he  come? 
ingi  Stewart  had  said  he  was  imprisoned  on 
t  ie  Paviete.  Yet  even  as  he  said  it,  his  eyes 
autb-  had  slid  in  a  way  that  Pereira  knew  meant 
ipped  be  was  saying  something  of  which  he  felt 
half  doubtful.  He  was  hurrying  north  because 
id  no  be  knew,  knew  or  guessed,  that  Morgan  was 
oom,  Mt  dead.  And  now  here  was  Morgan  sit- 
fron  ting  in  the  stern  of  the  dinghy  with  a  set 


face,  and  determination  in  every  line  of  his 
lean  body.  Pereira  moved  forward  and 
went  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  sun 
was  touching  the  waves  and  soon  the  quick 
darkness  would  be  on  them,  but  it  was  still 
light  enough  for  him  to  see  Morgan’s  face. 

N  SILENCE  Morgan  landed.  He  q>oke 
a  word  or  two  of  direction  to  Tain  and 
then  turned  to  go  up  the  shelving  beach. 
But  Pereira  stopped  him.  For  a  moment 
they  stood  staring  at  each  other  in  the  hur¬ 
rying  twilight,  till  Pereira  said,  “Why  have 
you  come?” 

Morgan  pushed  him  aside. 

“Stand  l^ck.  You  stopped  me  once  be¬ 
fore.  I  haven’t  settled  with  you  yet,  but  I 
will  sometime.  Don’t  think  I’ve  forgotten. 
Get  out  of  my  way.” 

“Why  have  you  come?” 

“Get  out  of  it,”  said  Morgan  hotly.  “I 
can  guess  your  game,  Pereira.  You’re  giv¬ 
ing  him  time  to  get  away,  aren’t  you?  Or 
hasn’t  he  come  yet?  His  ship’s  nowhere 
to  be  seen,  so  he’s  either  gone  or  not  come. 
But  if  he’s  already  been  here,  by  God  I’ll 
know  it.  I’ll  get  it  out  of  someone.  They’re 
not  all  cut-throats  in  Kikia.  I’ll  bet  I’ll 
get  the  truth  out  of  someone  up  at  Jake’s  if 
any  of  ’em  are  still  sober.” 

“Jake  he  know  nothing.” 

“Maybe  not.  And  you  know  everything, 
eh?  Thanks.  I’m  not  wasting  time  on 
you.  Let  me  pass.” 

Pereira’s  hand  cau^t  him  by  the  wrist. 
He  wrinced  and  Pereira  bent  forward. 

“Chang’s  tricks,”  he  murmured.  “Chang 
very  dever  man.  How  you  make  da  get¬ 
away,  eh?” 

“^Tiat’s  it  got  to  do  with  you?  -And  how 
did  you  know?  Stewart’s  been  here?” 

“He’s  been  here.”  ' 

“Then  Moses  was  right,”  mused  Morgan 
in  parenthesis.  “Look  here.  I’ll  not  tdl 
you  any  more  to  get  your  greas>’  fingers  off 
my  arm.” 

“Listen,”  urged  Pereira.  “You  want — 
what  do  you  want?  To  fin’  Stewart.  .And 
after?” 

There  was  no  reply,  but  he  could  hear 
Morgan’s  quickened  breathing. 

“Pearls,”  said  Pereira,  “yes,  I  know. 
He  has  them.  I  ask  him  to  show  me.  and 
he  show  me.  I  ask  him  to  give,  to  share, 
to  sell.  He  will  not.  Dips,  he  will  not. 
Now  he  is  gone.  Honolulu.” 

Morgan  gave  an  exclamation  of  despair 
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“Gone?" 

“At  midday.” 

“Midday?  You  mean  I’ve  missed  him 
by  a  few  hours.  What  the — ” 

“Maybe  you  catch  him  up.” 

"Huh!  Maybe  I  will.  Damned  easy, 
isn’t  it,  when  you  think  of  the  water  be¬ 
tween  here  and  Honolulu?” 

“I  know  the  way  he  chose.” 

“You  do?  Yes,  I  reckon  you  do.  Well, 
spit  it  out.  I’ll  know  which  way  not  to 
take  then.” 

“I  do  not  lie,”  retorted  Pereira,  hurt. 
“I  say  he  tell  me  which  way  he  will  take.” 

“V^at’s  the  idea?”  demanded  Morgan. 
“WTiat  do  you  want?” 

Pereira’s  face  was  thrust  close  to  his.  He 
could  see  the  twitching  nostrils,  the  un¬ 
steadiness  of  the  lips.  The  grip  of  gnarled 
fingers  about  his  wrist  tighten^  painfully. 
The  hoarse  voice  spoke,  spitting  out  wor^ 
that  gave  the  listener  the  clue  to  this  strange 
bitterness.  A  thin  breeze  lifted  the  matt^ 
hair  above  the  brown  forehead.  Morgan 
felt  a  tremor  of  something  that  was  almost 
fear  as  he  stared  back  into  the  sunken  eyes. 

“He  refuse  me,”  concluded  Pereira.  “He 
refuse  me — me,  Pereira!  And  now  he  has 
gone  north — out  of  my  reach.  But  you, 
maybe  you  reach  him.  By  St.  Joseph 
Isl^d,  yes,  he  take  da  way  east  of  current. 
Dangerous.  Does  he  min’?  No.” 

“East  of  the  current?  By  St.  Joseph 
Island?  You’re  sure?” 

“I  do  not  lie,”  said  Pereira.  •  - 

Morgan  stood  irresolute. 

“What’s  the  game?”  he  said  again.  “If 
you’re  double-crossing  me,  you’ll  be  sorry 
for  it.  I’ve  got  one  score  against  you.  If 
it  hadn’t  been  for  you — ” 

“You  say  I  am  lying?”  the  other  burst  out 
excitedly.  “You  say  so,  do  you?  I  help 
you,  I  tell  you  which  way,  and  you  say  I 
lie.  Come  quick.  I  show  you  if  I  lie.” 

With  hurried  steps  he  led  the  way  down 
the  darkening  beach  road  to  his  own  hut. 
The  sun  had  gone,  and  the  short  twilight 
fell  abruptly  into  night.  The  quiet  breeze 
was  growing  wilder.  Above  Morgan’s  head 
the  branches  clashed  and  groaned  eerily. 
Lights  were  showing  in  a  few  houses,  and 
from  Jake’s  came  the  echo  of  a  rough  song. 
The  i^ers  had  returned  to  their  cups.  Their 
careless  voices  had  a  friendly  human  sound, 
and  Morgan  lingered  on  the  sill  of  Pereira’s 
dark  room,  loth  to  lose  touch  with  the  out¬ 
side  world.  His  host  lit  a  lamp  and  mo¬ 


tioned  him  to  enter.  He  did  so,  watchijM 
fascinated  while  Pereira  unlocked  an  iron, 
bound  chest  and  searched  for  something. 
Presently  the  swart  figure  turned  to  him, 
holding  aloft  a  cruci^  which  made  him 
catch  his  breath  in  wonder  at  its  beauty. 

“I  swear  ...”  began  Pereira,  and 
Morgan  knew  he  was  speaking  the  truth. 
The  ugly  shrunken  body,  the  cunning  face, 
seemed  to  him  changed,  invested  with  the 
passionate  sincerity  that  stirred  Perein 
to  the  depths.  He  waited  till  there  was 
silence  in  the  little  room. 

“All  right,  Pereira.  Guess  you’re  square 
this  time.  East,  by  St.  Joseph  Island. 
It’s  all  a  matter  of  luck  now.” 

“You  will  get  him,”  said  Pereira.  “Y^, 
you  get  him  all  right.  I  know  it.  I  kno? 
it.  And  when  you  do — ” 

The  sentences  came  in  a  whisper.  With¬ 
out  another  word  Morgan  tum^  and  went 
out,  shutting  the  door  on  that  picture  d 
Pereira  with  the  cross  held  over  his  head, 
and  the  fierce  hate  in  his  eyes. 

Tain  was  waiting  anxiously.  He  dis¬ 
trusted  this  place  where  Moriani  had  ona 
met  with  evil.  With  voluble  relief  he 
pushed  off,  and  before  long  they  heard  Pet¬ 
tigrew’s  haiil. 

“What  luck?”  he  demanded,  as  Morgan 
swimg  aboard.  “Is  he  gone?  Or  ain’t  he 
come?” 

“He’s  been  and  gone,  a  few  hours  ago, 
Don’t  curse.  We’ve  got  just  a  sportin| 
chance.  He’s  gone  east  of  the  current  by 
St.  Joseph  Island.” 

“Who  told  you?” 

“Pereira.” 

“Pereira!  And  you  swallowed  it?  Tha 
God  forgive  you  for  a  fool,  my  boy.  Is  it 
likely  that  blackguard  would  tell  you  the 
truth?  Isn’t  he  hand  in  glove  with 
Stewart?” 

“Listen.  It’s  the  goods  this  time.  He 
wasn’t  lying.  He’s  got  a  grudge  against 
Stewart.  He — he’s  not  quite  sane,  I 
think.” 

Pettigrew  listened  to  the  story  without 
interruption.  When  Morgan  had  finished 
he  drew  a  long  breath. 

“I  guess  you’re  right,  an’  we’ve  got  the 
truth  this  time.  Queer  how  a  man  like 
him  should  get  struck  on  a  thing  like  that 
ain’t  it?  Touched,  of  course.  Aw  yc» 
most  of  ’em  is  in  these  parts.  East  of  the 
current,  that  means  nor’east  by  east  til 
we’re  past  St.  Joseph.” 
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FIGHT  was  in  progress  in  the  foc’sle  , 
the  Swallov).  Puahe,  a  Solomon 
and  Manea,  a  TaUtian,  drew 
their  knives  as  a  long-smoldering  quarrel 
blazed  up  at  last.  In  less  than  three 
minutes  Puahe  lay  gasping  his  life  away,  his 
Uood  staining  the  boards.  But  he  did  not 
go  unavenged.  Manea,  standing  astraddle 
in  triumph,  noticed  a  thread  of  blood  where 
the  enemy’s  kris  had  grazed  his  chest. 
Over  him  crept  a  sensation  of  deadly  nau- 
His  skin  seemed  on  fire.  He  realized 
what  had  happened.  Puahe ’s  kris  had 
been  poisoned.  Screaming,  he  rushed  on 
tearing  at  his  chest,  tr^g  to  outstrip 
the  maddetung  pain.  Lamotte,  coming 
hastUy  at  the  noise,  found  him  racing  round 
and  round  in  a  circle  uttering  shrill  cries. 
Suddenly  he  stopped,  swaying  drunkenly. 
Ihen  with  a  bellow  of  pain  he  put  down  his 
head  and  charged  like  a  bull  for  the  side  of 
the  ship.  Lamotte  rushed  forward,  but  it 
was  too  late.  The  waves  closed  over  the 
writhing  body,  and  Lamotte  went  to  make 
inquiries. 

“What’s  up?”  demanded  Stewart  meet¬ 
ing  him.  “Manea  gone  mad?” 

“I  think  so.  He’s  hurled  himself  into  the 
sea.” 

Together  they  interrogated  the  cowering 
boys,  and  at  the  end  of  the  examination 
Stewart  heaved  a  sigh  of  disgust. 

“They’re  like  tigers,  always  at  each 
other’s  throats.” 

He  turned  over  the  dead  body  with  his 
foot. 

“Cute  beggars,  these  Solomon  Islanders. 
That  poison  is  some  secret.  They  make  it 
from  roots.  Filthy  stuff  with  lingering  ac¬ 
tion.  Sent  that  poor  devil  mad,  I  expect. 
Have  him  chucked  overboard.  Kaoha, 
you  make  Puahe  go  in  sea  quick.  You 
wash  blood,  make  board  all  clean  all  same 
new  board.” 

The  two  remaining  boys,  sobered  by 
Manea’s  end,  set  to  work.  Stewcart’s  face 
wore  an  angry  look. 

.  ,  “WTiat  a  devil  of  a  nuisance!  We’ll  have 

bnished  Joseph  and  ship  a  couple 

n»re  boys.  It’s  the  last  time  I  take  a  Solo- 
got  ^  laon  boy  on  board.  Quarrelsome  folks! 
an  ^  life  ought  to  make  St.  Joseph  early  to-mor- 
ke  that,  morning.” 

A  thought  struck  him. 

“  “And  don’t  you  start  any  monkey  tricks 
ahile  we’re  there.  Understand?” 

Lamotte  made  no  reply.  He  slouched 


away,  muttering.  The  unsteauliness  kA  his 
gait  was  not  due  to  the  roll  of  the  ship.  He 
was  drinking  too  much,  drinking  recUessly, 
without  discrimination,  trying  to  summon 
up  courage  to — to — ^what?  Before  him 
there  rose  always  the  same  picture,  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Stewart  lying  still,  his  curious  light- 
colored  eyes  closed  in  a  sleep  from  which 
he  would  not  awaken. 

Valerie  knew  that  he  was  troubled.  He 
was  continually  hovering  round  her,  as  if 
he  weit  trying  to  tell  her  something.  Often 
she  caught  trim  looking  at  her  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  she  could  not  understand. 
She  began  to  feel  vaguely  imeasy.  Stewart 
was  taciturn,  ap^rently  indifferent.  But 
she  knew  that  the  clash  must  come  soon. 
She  dared  not  think  too  much  about  Mor¬ 
gan.  Those  days  when  he  and  she  Had  hung 
on  to  life  with  such  tenacious  hands  seemed 
very  far  away.  Yet  it  had  all  happeried. 
She  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  Svxillouf  and 
gazed  across  the  moonlit  waters.  Where 
was  Morgan?  The  uncertainty  brought  an 
ache  to  her  heart,  an  ache  that  would  not 
be  subdued. 

“Sorry,”  said  a  voice  in  the  darkness. 
Stewart  coming  past  had  touched  her.  She 
drew  away  from  his  murmured  apologies. 
He  paused. 

“Hot,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Lainotte’s  drinking  a  lot  this  trip.” 

“Yes  ” 

“What’s  the  matter?  Tired?” 

“A  bit.” 

He  found  her  hands  in  the  darkness. 
They  lay  in  his,  cold  and  unresponsive. 

“You  can’t  escape  me.” 

At  the  fierce  triumph  in  his  voice,  some¬ 
thing  broke  loose  within  her. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“You  know.” 

“Then  you  can  stop  thinking  about  it,” 
she  told  him  hotly.  “Just  bemuse  I  was 
rather  foolish  at  the  b^inning,  you  think 
you  can  do  what  you  li^e.  Ple^  under¬ 
stand.  I’d  rather  you  weren’t  so  friendly 
towards  me.  Of  course  I’m  awfully  grate¬ 
ful  and  all  that,  but,  it’s  got  to  stop.” 

With  an  effort  she  wrenched  herself  free. 
Lamotte  came  stumbling  up  the  companion. 
In  the  darkness  he  made  his  way  to  where 
they  stood.  They  could  not  see  his  face, 
but  they  could  hear  his  labored  breathing. 

“What  is  it?”  said  Stewart,  aware  in¬ 
stantly  that  something  had  happened. 
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Lamotte’s  vdce  came  out  of  the  nightf 
like  the  crackle  of  a  rifle  shot. 

“Donovan.  He’s  down  there.  He’sbeck- 
cming.  Not  to  me.  To  someone  behind 
him.  Someone  who’s  coming.” 

“Don’t  be  a  fool!” 

“Someone’s  coming.  Morgan!  That’s 
who  it  is.  He’ll  ccnne.  I  know  it.  We’ll 
never  see  Honolulu.  Do  you  remember 
what  he  said  on  the  beach  at  Kikia?  ‘One 
day  there’ll  come  a  wet  hand  at  your 
throat,  Lamotte.*  We’ve  said  he  was  dead. 
Did  we  ever  believe  it?  Aren’t  we  hunying 
like  the  dex-il  because  we’re  afraid  of  him? 
Y’es,  yes,  yes,  it  b  so.” 

He  stumbled  away,  lea^’ing  a  startled 
silence  behind  him. 

“He’s  mad,”  said  Stewart  at  last.  “Did 
you  hear  what  he  said  about  Morgan?” 

“Yes.” 

Her  vdce  quavered  on  the  word.  Some 
iiKlescribable  quality  that  sounded  in  it 
made  Stewart  say  sharply,  “If  be  did  come, 
you’d  welcc»ne  bim,  I  suppose?” 

She  did  not  answer.  He  felt  for  her 
shoulders  and  his  Angers  sank  cruelly  into 
the  sctft  flesh. 

“WTiat  is  he  to  you?  You’ve  never  told 
me  what  happened.  You  like  him,  d<Mi’t 
you?  More  than  that.  More  than  that, 
eh?  Isn’t  it  true?  Tell  me!  Do  you  love 

him?** 

His  }ealous>’  awoke  the  devil  of  reckless¬ 
ness  in  Valerie. 

‘Y'es,  I  love  him.  Now  you  know  the 
truth.  You  can  do  what  you  like  with  me. 

I  doD*t  care.  I  don’t  care  what  you  do. 
I’ve  never  belie\ed  he  was  dead.  He’s 
alive.  I  know  it — ” 

She  stopped,  aware  all  at  once  of  what  she 
was  saying.  Stewart  heard  her  give  a  little 
ga^  of  fear.  For  a  moment  he  stood  quite 
still.  All  the  blood  in  his  body  seemed 
rushing  to  his  head.  A  curious  li^t  shone 
before  his  eyes.  He  had  griessed  it.  But  to 
hear  it  from  her  own  lips,  to  hear  that  she 
loved  Morgan,  his  enemy,  the  man  he  had 
nrom  to  1^  if  he  got  the  chance.  In  his 
seething  brain  there  rose  a  furknis  determi- 
natioD  to  punish  her  for  the  pain  she  was 
dealing  him.  He  would  give  back  hurt  for< 
hurt,  be  would  show  her  whether  she  could 
flout  him  like  this.  Till  that  moment  there 
had  minted  with  his  passion  a  streak  of 
purer,  cMer  emotion  that,  unknown  to 
Valerie,  had  yet  kept  her  safe  from  him. 

Now  it  was  lost,  swallowed  up  in  the  tide 


which  her  words  had  set  swirling.  Side^‘ 
side  with  desire,  hatred  leapt  into  bd^* 
He  flung  her  from  him  and  crouched  kcfl 
in  the  darkness,  ready  to  spring.  He 
lost  to  all  sense  of  time  and  place  and  beir^' 
For  the  Arst  time  in  his  life  he  was  suffer, 
because  of  a  woman.  Well,  he  would 
suffer  alone. 

“You  love  him,  do  you?”  he  said  slowly 
“Very  well.  It  doesn’t  matter  whether  y 
do  or  not,  because  you’ll  never  marry  b 
You’ll  marry  me.  You  hear?  If  not— 

He  broke  off,  then  burst  out  savagely 
“Do  you  know  who  Paul  is?  Do  you  It  ' 
why  be  had  to  leave  France  when  you 
a  kid?  You’ve  heard  of  Lamartine, 
forger,  wanted  in  Paris  and  elsewhert: 
Well,  it’s  Paul.  If  I  chose,  I  could  ^ 
him  up.  His  record  wouldn’t  help  if 
were  charged  with  Donovan’s  mun 
would  it?” 

There  was  an  agonized  pause.  Then 
heard  her  stumble  down  the  companion 
Lamotte’s  startled  words  as  she  vanish 
into  her  cabin.  He  stopped  at  the  f 
sound  of  a  turned  key.  Re-action  cauglt 
him.  He  found  himself  trembling.  Ksu 
came  up  to  him  with  some  question  and 
answered  mechanically,  forcing  Jliimseli 
speak  quietly. 

The  loss  of  Puahe  and  Manea  had 
them  very  short-handed.  Lamotte 
Stewart  took  alternate  watches.  T_, 
avoided  each  other’s  eyes  as  they  met 
the  dimly  lit  cabin.  Lamotte  was  awa: 
that  some  crisis  had  occurred  and  he  wa 
vaguely  uneasy.  He  knew  better  than 
question  Stewart,  and  Valerie  was  inac 
cessible.  The  night  dragged  itself  away. 
Dawn  broke  grey  and  heavy.  The  sky 
a  dead,  ugly  look. 

“The  sooner  we  make  St.  Joseph  the  bst 
ter  it  will  be,’’  said  Lamotte,  and  Sie'.^T 
nodded  agreement. 

Four  hours  later,  the  Anna  hove  c 
sight,  bucketing  through  the  wavd 
that  snapped  their  teeth  at  her 
ing.  The  St.  Joseph  people  had  blown 
enough  of  the  reef  to  make  a  safe 
■for  large  size  vessels  to  enter.  Huddled 3 
the  comparative  security  of  the  lagoon 
a  trading  schooner,  the  Helen  from  Kikia,! 
copra-b<»t  on  its  way  westward,  and  th 
Swallow.  Drawn  up  on  the  Ijeach  was  t 
array  of  catamarans  of  assorted  sizes.  Tu 
Anna  negotiated  the  pit  in  the  reef  a 
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patigrcw  sen(  up  a  shout  as  they  gained 
litiance. 

“Praise  be  to  God,  we’ve  got  her!” 

Ihey  hailed  the  Swallow,  but  there  was 
K)  reply.  The  long  wailing  “Ahoy!”  was 
ivept  away  on  the  wind.  Morgan  turned  a 
Inshed  face  to  Pettigrew. 

“They’re  all  ashore.  Come  on!” 

“Wait,”  said  Pettigrew.  “See  here, 
you’ve  got  to — Morgan,  for  the  love  of 
Christ  keep  steady.  You’re  young  and  you 
think  life  don’t  matter.  K  you  can  get 
through  without  blood-lettin’,  so  much  Uie 
better.  If  you  can’t — ” 

He  stopped,  realizing  the  utter  useless- 
sess  of  trying  to  check  the  yoimger  man. 
'^They  fought  their  way  through  the  wind 
otil  the  keel  of  the  dinghy  grated  on  the 
i^ach.  The  captain  of  the  trading  schoon- 
Thompson  by  name,  hailed  them,  passing 
^luous  remarks  about  the  coming  storm. 

fsiUgrew  nodded  to  him. _ 

‘Yes,  looks  perishin’  black,  don’t  it? 
anything  of  Stewart — do  you  know 
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The  captain  spat  contemptuously. 

“I  reckon  there’s  few  men  in  the  Islands 
d(ffl’t  know  Rat  Stewart.  He’s  put  in  for  a 
:!uple  of  fresh  boys.-  Lost  two  of  his  out 
iere,  he  says.  He’s  found  what  he  wanted, 
but  I  guess  he’ll  sit  tight  until  the  row’s 
iver.  You’ll  find  him  at  Pete  Haddon’s. 
Lamotte’s  there  too.  That  young  woman, 
Lamotte’s  sister,  ain’t  she?  Thought  so. 
Ckxxi  lookin’,  but  not  my  style.” 

They  left  him  to  his  own  volubility  and 
ifned  off  in  the  direction  of  the  house 
khich  he  indicated  by  a  jerk  of  his  thumb. 
Jt  was  a  low  adobe  building,  standing  back 
grove  of  palms.  For  a  moment 
"  “*^’ijrgan  paused  with  his  hand  on  the  door. 
Then  he  flung  it  wide  open,  and  went  in. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

THAT  moment  the  storm  broke. 
High  overhead  came  a  thin  sound 
like  the  screaming  of  fifes  in  the  topis 
H  the  pialm  trees.  It  was  the  note  of  the 
"^.csiro)  er.  Across  the  island  the  wind  came 
sring.  The  cowering  trees  could  not 
-dthstand  the  onslaught.  They  snappetl 
bits  of  brushwood,  and  lay  in  stunned 
^'T^j^.'ifusion  where  the  wind  flung  them. 

The  sea  was  a  mass  of  churning  foam, 
near  the  shore,  dull  gray  farther 
beyond  the  reef.  It  seemed  as  though 


the  sea  would  presently  swallow  up  St. 
Joseph.  Higher  and  Mgher  swept  the 
waves  towai^  the  cluster  of  low  houWs  and 
the  tin  church.  The  catamarans  disap- 
pieared,  hurled  like  corks  into  the  seething 
water.  The  church  windows  were  blown 
in,  and  the  wind  set  the  bell  ringing.  The 
notes  rang  out  fitfully,  piercing  the  gusts 
that  threatened  the  whole  flimsy  structure. 
The  clamor  of  wind  and  sea  was  terrifying. 
And  soon  to  the  artillery  of  the  waves  were 
added  the  drums  of  the  rain.  It  feD  in  piti¬ 
less  driving  rods  that  stabbed  and  blinded. 

In  the  house  of  Pete  Haddon  five  men 
waited  in  a  tense  silence.  At  the  sight  of 
Morgan,  Lamotte  sprang  to  his  feet.  His 
face  went  white.  He  tri^  to  say  something 
but  the  words  died  away  into  an  inarticu¬ 
late  gurgle.  It  was  Stewart  who  spoke, 
drawling  his  words  from  the  chair  where  he 
sat  with  a  half-dealt  piack  of  cards  in  his 
hand.  He  made  no  movement  when  the 
door  opiened.  His  narrowed  eyes  gave  no 
hint  of  whatever  emotion  lay  behind  his 
expressionless  face.  Pete  Haddon,  a  man  of 
experience,  felt  stealthily  for  his  gun. 

“What  do  you  want,  Morgan?” 

There  was  a  long  piausc.  Outside,  the 
storm  was  bringing  up  its  first  line  ol  at¬ 
tack.  The  dull  thudding  of  the  battering- 
rams  sounded  on  the  adobe  walls.  Haddon 
thought  of  his  cocoa-pialra  plantation  and 
his  heart  sank.  Yet  he  dar^  not  go  to  the 
window.  He  knew  that  the  slightest  mo>*e- 
ment  would  be  enough  to  start  the  trouble 
which  was  imminent.  He  was  a  thin,  wiry 
man  w-ith  smooth  black  hair  and  a  sallow 
face.  His  gaze  strayed  anxiously  to  La¬ 
motte.  Here,  he  felt,  was  the  one  who 
would  start  things.  What  made  the  fellow 
so  white?  (God,  what  a  storm!  Those 
crashes — they  must  be  the  trees.)  Miss 
Lamotte.  in  the  next  room  with  his  wife, 
how  was  she  bearing  it?  He  thought  hw  a 
striking  girl,  one  at  whom  tpen  would  look 
more  than  twice.  There  was  something — 
something  about  the  way  she  walked  and 
the  way  she  carried  that  proud  head — wril, 
in  short,  there  was — something.  (That 
belt  of  six-year  olds,  due  to  mature  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season,  how  would  they  stand  it?' 
Who  was  this  Morgan?  He  looked  as  if 
he’d  fly  at  their  throats  for  two  pins. 
Strongly  built  chap.  Stronger  than  Stew¬ 
art.  Stewart  and  Lamotte  and  the  girl, 
they  were  all  of  them  “taut,”  as  he  said  to 
his  wife  afterwards.  Especialh’  Lamotte. 
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He  began  to  feel  nervous  of  what  Lamotte 
.would  do.  This  fool,  he  thought,  this  fool. 

"What  do  you  want,  Morgan?” 

Morgan  took  a  step  forward.  Some¬ 
thing  warned  Haddon  of  the  deadly  menace 
that  lay  behind  the  action.  His  hand  slid 
to  his  belt. 

"I  don’t  want  to  know  what  the  rcw’s 
about,”  he  said.  "But  the  first  man  who 
draws  a  bead  has  got  to  reckon  with  me. 
I’ll  have  no  blood  ^ed  in  this  house.” 

There  was  a  slight  pause.  It  was  La¬ 
motte  who  broke  the  silence. 

“I  knew  they  would  come,”  he  was  say¬ 
ing.  "Last  night  I  said  so.” 

The  wind  yelled  round  the  house  like  a 
live  thing.  The  innumerable  fingers  of  the 
rain  tore  at  the  rattling  shutters. 

“You  know  what  I’ve  come  for,”  Morgan 
said.  "It’s  no  good  trying  to  bluff,  Stew¬ 
art.  The  game’s  up.  Give  me  the  pearls, 
you  thief!” 

"Who’s  blufl&ng?”  demanded  Stewart,  in- 
scJently.  “You’ve  no  shadow  of  right  to 
those  pearb.  It  was  I  who  found  them,  not 
you.” 

"And  how?  By  a  stolen  chart  taken 
from  a  dead  man.  You  killed  Donovan, 
you  and  Lamotte.” 

"No,”  shouted  Lamotte.  His  face  was 
livid  with  terror.  “No,  no,  no.  Why 
should  you  say  I  killed  him?  It’s  a  lie — a 
cursed  iWl  I  swear  it.  Why  should  I  kill 
him?  We  had — we  had  another  chart. 
It  was  not  Donovan’s.  I  swear  I  did  not 
kill  him.  Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that? 
Do  I  lodi  like  a  murderer?” 

“Yes,”  retorted  Pettigrew. 

“It’s  a  lie,”  screamed  Lamotte,  and 
Stewart’s  lips  tightened.  “IVhy  do  you 
{uck  (HI  me  and  not  on  Stewart?  I  have 
never  killed  a  man  in  my  life.” 

“It  was  Stewart  who  killed  him,  then?” 
mterposed  Pettigrew  cunningly.  Lamotte 
swallowed  the  bait. 

“Yes,  yes.  That  is  so.  It  was  he  who 
hdd  the  knife,  not  1.  He  struck  him. 
Stewart  struck  him.” 

“You  damned  liar,”  said  Stewart. 

Pettigrew  fastened  on  the  truth. 

“No  g(x>d,  Lamotte.  Stewart  never 
killed  him.” 

"But  he  planned  it.”  Lamotte  spoke 
jerkily.  His  breath  came  fast,  choking  his 
utterance.  "He  planned  it.  He  wanted 
Donovan  dead.  Pearls — yes,  he  had  heard 
of  them.  Some  man  in  Wakatea  told  us. 


Stewart  is  mad  over  pearls.  He  would 
his  soul  for  them.  When  he  knew 
were  pearls  in  Taukura  he  swore  he  woiil:! 
have  them.  We  waited  till  the  Spindrii; 
was  half  a  day  out.  We  followed  her. 
drew  alongside.  Donovan  knew,  I  thiii. 
Yes,  he  knew.  We  fought,  all  of  us.  Ho» 
dark  it  was!  In  the  deck-house  we  ban 
him.  He  crumpled  up  like  a  thing  of  paptr, 
without  a  sound.  But  it  was  not  I  wb‘ 
killed  him.” 

He  glanced  from  face  to  face  in  desperiif 
bravado.  His  terror  became  ludicrou* 
pitiable.  But  in  Pettigrew  there  was  ec 
pity.  He  decided  to  play  a  high  card. 

“Don’t  forget  what  we  found  in  his  hai; 
— that  earring.  Your  earring,  Lamntff 
He  must  have  tore  it  out  of  your  ear  jyt 
before  you  struck  him.”  .  * 

“No,  no,”  said  Lamotte.  “You  lie!  yc. 
lie!  It  was  not  mine.  Besides — one  ea: 
ring.  It  proves  nothing.  Where  is  tls 
other?  You  can  prove  nothing — nothing!" 

"Proof?”lhout^  Petti^ew.  "What  tk 
hell  proof  do  I  want?  Ain’t  you  the  livin’ 
breathin’  proof?  You  killed  him.  Ever; 
word  you  say  you  give  yourself  away 
Look  at  you  ^is  minute;  white  as  a  she^ 
like  as  if  you’d  seen  a  ghost — ” 

“It  was  Stewart,”  Lamotte  screamed 
“Yes,  I  tell  you.  The  things  he  has  done- 
in  Paviete — ^in  Tahiti — ^yes,  a  friend  c! 
yours,  Morgan — what  was  his  name?  Yk; 
remember?  That  was  Stewart.  He  kii'c' 
him.  And  there  are  others — I  will  td 
everything — ” 

Stewart  leapt  to  his  feet.  All  the  hiddr 
hatred  that  surged  between  the  two  bur>i 
its  dam.  At  sight  of  his  livid  face  Lamotu 
turned  blindly.  His  groping  han-^ 
wrenched  at  the  door.  He  tore  it  open  an-! 
rushed  out  into  the  storm.  With  an  oad 
Stewart  followed  him.  Quick  as  thoughs 
Haddon  slammed  the  door.  He  remarki' 
briefly  to  the  other  two;  "We’ll  just  wait 
here — till  one  of  ’em  comes  back.”  To  gi>’ 
pwint  to  his  words  he  took  out  his  gun 
laid  it  on  the  table  in  front  of  him.  j 

The  fury  of  the  wind  kncKked  Sltwa- 
flat.  He  sprawled  in  the  mud,  arr! 
only  the  sight  of  Lamotte  loping  awa^ 
down  the  {)ath,  dragged  him  to  his  feet  uf'-ai- 
They  ran  with  the  wind.  It  was  im|M)ssi!-“ 
to  face  it.  Lamotte’s  clothes  were  drenc  i 
through  in  less  than  a  minute.  The 
garments  clung  to  his  limbs,  affording  sea. 
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protection  against  the  stinging  rain.  Again 
and  again  he  fell,  tripped  by  the  tangle  of 
broken  branches.  C)n  and  on  he  went, 
heedless  of  obstacles,  like  a  blind  man  in 
a  nightmare.  Behind  him  labored  the 
avenger,  his  heart  rolling  from  side  to  side, 
his  breath  coming  in  great  sobs. 

Avoiding  the  open  shore,  Lamotte 
plunged  down  a  path  that  led  towards  the 
interior  of  the  island.  A  palm,  swaying 
perilously,  crashed  within  a  foot  of  him.  It 
lay  across  the  path  and  he  leapt  over  it. 
Stung  by  the  rain,  choked  by  the  heavy 
beating  of  his  heart,  he  stumbled  on,  nm- 
ning  ^dly,  madly,  anywhere  away  from 
the  pursuer.  What  a  fool  he  had  been  to 
come  among  the  trees.  Who  knew  what 
might  be  lurking  in  the  plantation?  Some¬ 
th^  over  there  was  moving.  A  man?  A 
man  wounded,  dying  of  a  k^e  wound — no, 
it  was  a  log.  His  heart  was  hammering 
against  his  sides  but  he  dared  not  stop.  He 
turned  his  head.  Stewart,  yes,  it  was 
Stewart.  But  was  it? 

All  at  once  he  began  to  be  afraid  of  the 
rain.  It  was  like  ^ves  cutting  into  his 
skin.  It  was  trying  to  kill  him.  He 
couldn’t  get  away  from  it.  He  began  to 
moan,  a  little  cry  of  fear  such  as  a  scared 
animal  gives.  The  path  shelved  and  its 
lower  part  resembled  a  miniature  cataract. 
The  r^  of  water  swept  him  o£F  his  feet. 
He  went  rolling  down  the  slo{)e,  his  out¬ 
stretched  hands  scrabbling  wildly  for  a  hold. 
Once  he  touched  something  soft  and  flabby 
that  moved  under  his  groping  fingers.  He 
cried  out,  and  flimg  it  away  with  all  the 
strength  he  had  left.  If  Ae  noise — the 
frighfiul  noise — would  cease  for  a  moment, 
he  would  be  able  to  collect  his  wits.  But 
the  noise  did  not  cease.  It  went  on  and 
on,  louder  and  more  insistent,  till  his  brain 
rocked  with  the  rocking  earth. 

Stewart  was  still  coming  on.  Though 
he  was  nearly  done,  he  held  on  gamely. 
Lamotte  told  himself  that  it  was  Stewart. 
He  tried  to  re-assure  himself  by  saying 
“Stewart,  Stewart,”  over  and  over  again. 
But  his  bruised  lips  formed  Donovan’s  name 
every  time. 

A  check  occurred  in  the  path.  A  tree 
had  fallen  athwart  the  way,  bringing  with  it 
a  tangle  of  clinging  plants  whose  tough  stems 
form^  a  dense  net  work.  Lamotte  hurled 
himself  at  the  block  but  he  could  not  manage 
it.  His  strength  had  gone.  He  drew  back  and 
tried  again.  In  vain.  Stewart  came  crash¬ 


ing  down  the  path  and  found  him,  with  his 
b^  to  the  fallen  mass,  corner^  like  a 
hunted  rat,  bold  with  the  last  desperate 
boldness  of  the  doomed  animal.  They 
faced  each  other  swa)dng  drunkenly,  their 
faces  like  the  faces  of  downed  men.  Weak¬ 
ly  they  closed,  and  then  at  the  touch  of  each 
other’s  hands,  the  spirit  leapt  up  in  the  fail¬ 
ing  bodies. 

There  was  no  one  to  watch  them,  no  (me 
to  see  the  writhing  forms  that  swayed  and 
rolled  and  staggered  up  again.  Lamotte, 
staring  suddenly  past  the  trees,  covered  his 
eyes  with  hancis  grown  nerveless.  He 
stepped  back  and  his  foot  slid  from  under 
him  at  the  drive  of  Stewart’s  fist.  He  fell 
heavily  and  lay  on  his  back,  his  arms  flung 
wide,  a  thin  trickle  of  bl(x>d  flowing  from  the 
back  of  his  head.  He  lay  quite  still,  with 
the  rain  beating  into  his  staring  eyes. 

AS  THE  door  slammed  behind  Stewart, 
the  sound  of  a  faint  cry  made  M(»- 
a  Y.  gan  turn.  There  in  the  doorway  of 
an  inner  room  stood  the  thin  form  of  hlrs. 
Haddon,  a  little  wisp  of  a  woman,  brigfat¬ 
eyed,  with  yellow  straggly  hair  that  she 
kept  brushing  back  from  her  forehead  with 
quick  nervous  movements  of  her  fluttering 
hands.  She  looked  quickly  from  one  to  an¬ 
other  taking  in  the  picture  with  a  glance  of 
those  bird-like  eyes;  her  husb^d,  flat 
against  the  door,  gun  in  hand;  Pettigrew  at 
the  round  table,  sprawling  in  a  clu^  as  if 
he  had  been  flung  there;  at  his  side  a  stran¬ 
ger  on  whose  dark  face  rage  was  written. 
For  an  instant  she  wondered  why  suddoi 
longing  flamed  in  his  eyes.  Then  she 
understood. 

He  was  looking  at  Valerie. 

Mrs.  Haddon  felt  the  girl’s  hand  grip  her 
arm  so  sharply  that  she  bit  back  a  cry  of 
pain.  Valerie  had  gone  so  white  that  for 
one  moment  Mrs.  Haddon  thought  she  was 
going  to  faint.  With  an  effort  she  pulled 
herself  together.  For  w'hat  seemed  an  end¬ 
less  time  to  her  taut  nerves  they  all  stood 
like  ghosts,  unmoNang,  unreal,  while  the 
storm  mouthed  the  house,  trt-ing  to  devour 
it.  Then  Morgan’s  lips  trembled  in  spite 
of  himself.  Pettigrew,  watching,  felt  a 
queer  numb  pain  creeping  round  his  heart. 
Those  two,  with  their  souls  in  their  e>-es. 

It  was  Mrs.  Haddon  a-fao  broke  the  spdL 

“WTuit  is  it?  We  heard  a  gun.  Is  any¬ 
one  hurt?  And  where  is  Mr.  Lamotte?” 

“No  one  is  hurt.” 
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Mrs.  HaddoD  had  lived  on  St.  Joseph 
Island  for  seventeen  years.  She  did  not 
argue. 

Hie  door  burst  open  and  Stewart  stag¬ 
gered  into  the  hut.  There  was  blood  on  tus 
face. 

*‘Give  me  a  drink,  quick,”  he  demanded. 

In  silence  Haddon  found  the  whisky  and 
poured  out  a  stiff  dose.  Stew'art  gulped  it 
and  sat  shivering. 

“Ain’t  Lamotte  cornin’  back?” 

*  “No,”  said  Stewart  after  a  pause. 

<  No  one  spoke. 

“Can’t  anyone  say  something?”  he  de¬ 
manded  at  l^t.  “Valerie,  it’s  no  use  look¬ 
ing  like  that.  WTien  we  get  to  Honolulu — 
when  we’re  married — ” 

“Married?”  burst  out  Morgan. 

“Damn  your  eyes,  why  not?”  retorted 
Stewart  insolently. 

Morgan  gulped  down  his  truculence.  He 
glanced  again  at  the  pale  misery  of  the  girl’s 
&ce. 

“You  don’t  love  him,”  he  said.  “There’s 
something  at  the  back  of  it  alL  What  is  it? 
What  is  it?” 

There  was  no  answer.  The  storm  was 
growing  more  furious.  Almost  it  seemed  as 
ff  the  house  must  be  carried  away  by  the 
violence  of  the  gale.  A  shutter  was  tom 
away.  It  went  with  a  crash,  and  a  minute 
later  the  wind  was  in  at  the  empty  space  like 
a  tornado.  Little  Mrs.  Haddon  brought 
a  box  that  had  come  frmn  Wakatea  laden 
with  groceries.  With  all  her  strength  she 
propi^  it  up,  and  Morgan  lent  his  wdgfat. 
It  was  labdl^  “Robin  Starch,”  with  the 
picture  oi  a  cheeky,  bright-eyed  bird  beside 
the  letters.  Looking  at  it,  Morgan  had  a 
sudden,  sick  longing  for  t^  grey  nusts  of 
England.  He  woidd  leave  t^  hectic 
flambo>'ancy  of  the  South  and  go  home. 
What  would  be  the  use?  What  would  home 
be,  what  would  England  be,  without  Va- 
Inie?  Would  his  b^y  rest  in  the  North 
if  be  left  his  heart  in  t^  South,  fast  in  the 
careless  hands  of  a  giri?  She  was  going  to 
marry  Stewart,  '^en  she  lov^  bum. 
Unless — 

W'edgmg  the  box  more  ffrmly  he  went  to 
Valerie  ai^  stood  so  that  he  could  see  her 
eye*. 

“Do  you  love  him?” 

The  wind  and  the  rain  took  the  ques¬ 
tion,  screaming  it,  shouting  it,  till  it  seemed 
that  the  words  echoed  round  the  udand. 
Valerie  put  her  hands  to  her  ean  to  shut  out 


the  sound,  but  it  persisted.  Morgan  took 
her  hands  and  pulled  them  away  gently. 
At  his  touch  the  quick  blood  leapt  to  her 
face. 

“Tell  me  the  truth,”  he  was  sa)ring. 
“Don’t  be  scared.  Tell  me  the  truth.” 

She  would  not,  but  he  knew  it.  In  his 
heart  there  b^n  a  singing  whose  sound 
drowned  even  the  noise  of  ^e  storm.  He 
dropped  her  hands  and  turned  away. 

Stewart  was  regarding  him  malevolently. 

“As  soon  as  we  get  quit  of  this  house 
ajQd  Haddon’s  little  lead  arbitrator,  I’ll 
settle  with  you,”  he  said. 

There  came  one  of  those  sudden  inex¬ 
plicable  pauses  that  sometimes  occur  in 
trc^ical  storms.  For  nearly  a  minute  there 
was  an  uncanny  stillness.  Then  the  storm 
burst  out  'again  with  tenfold  violence. 
Pettigrew  yawned  and  stretched  himself. 

Haddon  was  too  quick  for  him.  As 
Pettigrew  sprang  at  him,  his  gim  spat  vi¬ 
ciously  and  Pettigrew  fell  back  tearing  at  a 
wounded  shoulder.  Mrs.  Haddon  and  Va¬ 
lerie  caught  him.  Somehow  they  helped 
him  to  another  room.  The  others  never 
moved.  They  sat  like  stone  figures.  Only 
their  furtive  watchful  eyes  showed  that  they 
were  alive. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

Towards  eight  o’clock  the  storm 
slackened.  The  fury  of  the  wind 
abated,  to  burst  out  now  and  again  in 
fierce  gusts  that  shook  the  walls  of  Haddon’s 
house  and  threatened  the  rattling  shutters. 

In  the  next  room  Pettigrew  slept  heavily. 
Mrs.  Haddon  watched  1^  with  maternal 
eyes.  It  was  nice  to  have  someone  to  take 
care  <ff,  she  reflected.  Pete  was  never  ill. 
She  wasn’t  gnunbling.  She  was  thankful, 
she  told  herself  severely,  very  thankful  that 
Pete  never  was  ill.  Yet  it  was  a  change  to 
have  someone  helpless  and  hurt  under  her 
care.  That  was  it,  a  change.  She  looked 
at  Valerie,  sitting  white  and  motionless  on 
the  other  side  of  the  camp  bed.  All  the 
thwarted  motherhood  in  her  rose  up  at  sight 
of  that  silent  figure.  On  an  impulse  she 
went  and  piit  a  thin  arm  timidly  about  Val’s 
shoulders. 

“You  mustn’t  take  it  like  this,”  she  said. 
“It’s  bad  for  you  to  be  so  hard  about  it. 
Try  to  cry,  my  dear.  It’ll  ease  the  pain.” 
“I  can’t  cry.” 

“You’re  so  young,”  said  Mrs.  Haddon, 
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“and  you’re  so  lovely.  I  was  about  your 
age  when  I  married  Pete.  No  one  can  say 
he’s  not  a  good  husband,”  she  went  on  with 
seeming  irrelevance.  “And  it’s  not  lonely 
here,  not  what  you  might  call  really  lonely.” 

Her  faded  eyes  regarded  the  younger  wo¬ 
man  wistfully. 

She  rose  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  room. 

“What’s  the  time?” 

Mrs.  Haddon  consulted  a  battered  wrist- 
watch. 

“Nearly  eight.  I  don’t  think  the  storm’s 
so  bad.  The  last  one  we  had  lasted  four¬ 
teen  hours  and  blew  off  the  roof  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary’s  house.  Quite  destroyed  every¬ 
thing  in  the  house,  of  course,  with  all  the 
wet.  What’s  the  matter,  dear?” 

“Listen,”  said  Val,  at  the  door.  “They’re 
not  talking.  Why  are  they  all  sitting  so 
still?”  She  push^  the  door  ajar,  “'ftey 
look  like  waxworks,”  she  said, 

“Come  back  and  sit  down,”  whispered 
Mrs.  Haddon  with  sudden  anxiety.  “Don’t 
go  in  there,  my  dear.” 

But  Val  had  disappeared.  With  a  glance 
at  the  sleeping  man,  Mrs.  Haddon  hurried 
after  her  and  stood  in  the  doorway,  watch¬ 
ing  with  a  nameless  fear  at  her  heart. 

At  sight  of  Val  the  men  looked  up.  For 
what  seemed  an  endless  time  no  one  spoke. 
Then  Stewart  said,  “The  storm’s  slacken¬ 
ing.  We’ll  be  able  to  get  away  to-morrow 
by  the  afternoon.” 

“We?” 

“Yes,  you  and  I.  You’ve  not  forgotten 
we’re  going  to  Honolulu?” 

“You’re  going  alone.” 

He  stared  at  her. 

“So  that’s  the  game?  Tiding  to  get  off 
your  word?” 

“And  why  did  I  give  you  my  word?”  re¬ 
torted  Val.  “You  know  why  it  was.  There’s 
no  reason  why  I  should  keep  it — now.” 

“None,”  he  agreed,  “except  that  you 
cared  for  me  once.” 

The  color  stole  into  her  white  face. 
How  still  Morgan  was  in  the  dim  lamp 
light!  What  was  he  thinking? 

“I  never  cared  for  you.” 

“Yet  you  were  going  to  marry  him. 
Why?” 

It  was  Morgan  who  spoke.  His  voice 
was  not  quite  steady. 

“Because  of  Paul,”  said  Val  recklessly. 
“If  Paul  were  alive  now.  I’d  have  to  go  on 
with  it.  You  must  know  what  I  mean.” 


“He — Stewart  had  a  hold  over  you  be¬ 
cause  of  Lamotte?” 

“Yes.  It’s  no  good  pretending  that  Paul 
wasn’t — that  he  didn’t — ” 

“Donovan?” 

“Yes,  and  something  else.” 

He  glanced  at  the  bowed  bead. 

“And  I  supp>ose  he  promised  Lamotte 
should  suffer  unless — ” 

“Unless  I  married  him.” 

Stewart  tilted  back  his  chair.  He  swung 
one  leg  across  the  other.  Very  deliberately 
he  lit  a  cigarette.  For  a  long  time  he 
watched  the  curling  smoke.  Outside  the 
thunder  of  the  wind  boomed  ceaselessly, 
growing  weaker  as  the  night  dragged  away. 
It  seemed  as  though  someone  was  pulling 
and  pulling  at  a  string  which  must  break  at 
last.  The  strain  grew  intolerable.  Valerie 
looked  from  one  to  the  other.  She  wanted 
to  scream.  The  storm,  the  driving  rain, 
the  tenseness  of  the  situatimi,  combined  to 
destroy  her  self-control.  Across  the  tanked 
web  of  emotion  shot  the  thought  of  La¬ 
motte,  lying  alone,  dead  in  the  ni^t.  A 
wave  of  utter  loneliness  swept  over  her. 

Now  Paul  was  gone,  who  was  there  left 
to  care  what  became  of  her?  Suppose  she 
defied  Stewart,  refused  to  go  on  board  the 
SvHiUovD?  How  long  could  she  hdd  out? 
Instinct  told  her  that  he  would  stop  at 
nothing  to  get  what  he  wanted.  He  might 
force  her  to  bend  to  his  will.  There  was 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  carr^-ing  her 
bodily  on  board.  Perhaps  Mr.  ajKl  Mrs. 
Haddon  would  protect  her.  But  was  it 
fair  to  embroil  them?  She  was  nothing  to 
them.  It  seemed  scarcely  honorable  to  in¬ 
volve  them  in  a  quarrel  with  Stewart  on  her 
account.  Besides,  would  it  be  of  any  use? 

Panic  seized  her.  She  tried  to  fight  it 
down,  clenching  her  hands  till  the  knuckles 
showed  white  under  the  skin.  From  a  long 
way  off  came  Stewart’s  \-oice. 

“We’ll  sail  by  the  aftemo<»,  with  any 
luck.” 

“I  won’t  go,”  said  Valerie.  Two  spots 
of  red  flared  in  her  white  face.  She  flung 
back  her  head,  quivering  for  the  encounter, 
at  bay.  Her  desperate,  pitiful  bravery 
brought  Morgan’s  simmering  rage  to  boiling 
point. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  he 
demanded  sternly  of  Stewart. 

Stewart’s  insolent  cnts  opened  wider  to 
take  in  Morgan. 

“That’s  my  affair.” 
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‘^And  mine,”  said  Morgan  tensely. 

They  paused,  measuring  each  other. 

“Will  you  let  her  alone?” 

Valerie  caught  an  inflection  in  his  voice 
that  told  of  his  anger. 

Stewart’s  lips  curved  in  a  snarling  smile. 

“Why?  She’s  mine.” 

His  meaning  lay  plain  and  unmistakable. 
Valerie  gave  a  little  gasp  of  dismay.  The 
sound  ripped  away  the  lurricade  that  Mor¬ 
gan  had  built  against  the  tide  of  his  anger. 
He  went  white  about  the  lips  and  his  eyes 
narrowed  to  two  pin-points  of  rage. 

Stewart,  watching,  knew  that  the  inevi¬ 
table  moment  had  come.  Haddon  knew 
it,  too.  His  fingers  stole  towards  his  belt, 
llie  feel  of  the  gun  under  his  fingers  gave 
him  a  sense  of  power,  of  security.  Those 
two,  glaring  like  beasts,  what  would  they 
do?  He  h^  an  odd  feeling  that  it  was  ail 
unreal,  that  they  were  au:tors  in  some  dreaun- 
play  from  which  none  of  them  would  ever 
aw^e. 

SOMETHING  hurled  itself  across  the 
room  amd  hit  him  in  the  stomach  so 
that  he  subsided  in  a  pathetic  heap 
on  the  matting.  It  wais  Stewau-t’s  chaur. 
Hauldon,  getting  back  his  wind  in  shrill 
whoops,  saw  that  the  two  men  were  at  grips. 

They  fought  it  out  there,  in  the  shadows 
of  the  dimly  lit  room,  aunidst  the  echoes  of 
the  dying  storm.  At  the  touch  of  eaudi 
other’s  flesh  the  savage  hate  which  haul 
wanted  for  so  long  flaued  up  into  a  passion¬ 
ate  determination  to  kill  The  thin  veneer 
of  civilization  wais  swept  away  like  a  shred 
<A  silk.  The  fierceness  of  the  tropicad  night 
caught  them,  sweeping  them  back  to  the 
primitive,  to  the  time  when  man  wais  still 
a  half-be^t  who  killed  his  enemy  by  the 
strength  his  hainds. 

Morgam’s  ri^t  shot  out  and  Stewart 
staiggered  baudc.  He  leaned  heavily  against 
the  cnzy  table  and  it  fell  to  the  ground, 
scattering  the  cards.  In  a  moment  he  had 
regained  his  badamce.  They  closed  again. 
T&  viiflent  impaurt  of  their  bodies  jerl^  a 
gnmt  from  Morgam.  He  hit  out,  and  felt  a 
Judder  go  through  ids  arm.  Like  flails 
their  aums  rose  and  fell.  Stewaut’s  left  ^t 
home,  and  in  Morgan’s  head  a  queer  buzzing 
noise  began.  A  mist  rose  before  Ms  eyes. 
Through  it  he  could  see  Stewart’s  fau%,  and 
the  si^t  fired  him  agadn.  He  lunged  amd 
caught  him  round  the  waist,  bringing  all 
his  weight  to  bear  in  an  effort  to  tl^w  his 


auiversary.  With  an  oath  Stewart  wrenched 
himself  free.  If  Morgan  once  got  him 
down!  He  wais  aware  of  Valerie,  mute  and 
terrified,  clinging  to  little  Mrs.  Haddon. 
There  was  blood  on  his  hands.  They  were 
wet  amd  slippery.  Morgan  was  coming  on 
again.  He  was  like  a  bull.  His  great  fists 
rose  and  fell,  rose  and  fell.  Stewart  fought 
back  the  pianic  that  was  choking  him.  His 
knuckles  smashed  into  Morgan’s  jaw,  amd  he 
saw  him  reel  back  agaiinst  the  w^. 

He  leapt  at  him,  and  felt  his  fingers  rip 
through  Morgan’s  sMrt.  There  was  blood 
on  the  bared  chest.  He  tried  that  upward 
thrust  again,  mistimed  it  by  a  fraction  of  a 
second,  and  nearly  lost  Ms  balance  ais  his 
fist  met  the  empty  air.  Morgam  feinted 
and  had  him  round  the  chest.  The  great 
sinewy  arms  slid  under  his  arm-pits  and  he 
could  feel  the  clenched  hands  meet  in  the 
middle  of  his  back.  The  straun  on  his  ribs 
was  terrific.  Another  instant  and  he  must 
surely  hear  the  faint  snap  of  the  bones. 
His  desperate  hands  sought  Morgan’s 
throat  amd  tore  at  it  until  Morgan  flung  him 
off. 

Staiggering  blindly  baickwaurds  he  crashed 
into  the  bracket  wMch  held  the  solitary 
launp.  There  came  a  smaish  of  broken 
glass,  a  momentary  blaue,  and  then  utter 
darkness. 

Steailthily  they  felt  for  each  other,  stretch¬ 
ing  out  quivering  hands  as  if  they  haul  been 
stricken  blind.  They  moved  cautiously, 
fearfully,  each  striving  to  catch  the  other 
unawares.  There  was  something  uncamny, 
sometMng  not  quite  read,  about  the  noiseless 
tread  of  padding  feet,  the  groping  hands 
that  Old  Man  Death,  wauting  for  Ms  quarry, 
guided  towards  each  other  so  warily. 

An  infinitesimal  sound  gave  Morgan’s 
whereabouts.  Swiftly  Stewart  crou^ed. 
He  judged  Ms  distamce  well.  He  haul  Mor¬ 
gan  round  the  thighs,  pulling  him  down, 
pulling  Mm  down,  hee^ess  of  the  sledge 
hammer  that  rained  blows  on  his  heaul  and 
Moulders.  He  wais  writhing  himself  around 
Morgan’s  legs,  shifting  his  weight  from  side 
to  side.  A  trick  that  Kamha  hari  taught  him 
came  into  Ms  mind.  His  airms  slid  to  Mor¬ 
gan’s  knees.  Putting  all  his  strength  into 
it,  he  jerked  himself  backwau'ds  with  a  sud¬ 
den  violence  that  threw  Morgam  sprawling 
beside  him.  They  closed  again,  lying  prone, 
snarling  like  two  wolves  in  the  dark.  Mor¬ 
gan  struggled  to  his  knees,  fell  again,  felt 
Stewart’s  hands  at  Ms  face.  Stewart’s 
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thumbs  pressing  on  his  eyeballs.  He  shout¬ 
ed  at  the  pain  and  tore  himself  free. 

There  was  a  light  in  the  room.  Mrs. 
Haddon  was  holding  in  her  hands  the  lamp 
from  Pettigrew’s  room.  They  were  near 
Haddon,  who  still  sat,  white-faced  and  pant¬ 
ing,  on  the  floor.  Morgan’s  hands  went  to 
his  eyes.  They  ached  intolerably.  A 
scream  came  from  Valerie.  “Look  outl” 

Stewart  had  seized  the  gim  from  the  still 
dazed  Haddon.  In  the  nick  of  time  Mor¬ 
gan  flung  himself  forward.  A  bullet  buried 
itself  in  the  wall  behind.  The  blood  thun¬ 
dered  in  his  ears  as  they  both  went  down, 
fighting  for  the  weapon.  A  second  shot 
hit  the  ceiling.  “I’U  get  you,”  Stewart 
was  saying;  “I’ll  get  you!”  Triumph 
gleamed  in  the  blood-wet  face.  It  made 
Morgan  see  red.  His  left  hand  had  Stew¬ 
art’s  wrist.  Still  gripping  it,  he  staggered 
on  to  one  knee,  wlule  his  right  hand  sought 
Stewart’s  elbow.  In  spite  of  the  man’s 
struggles  he  held  him  down.  He  forced 
Stewart’s  arm  across  his  knee  and  bent  with 
ail  his  strength. 

There  came  a  soimd  like  the  snapping  of 
a  broken  branch.  The  splinter^  Iwne 
jagged  through  the  skin.  Stewart  was 
screaming  like  a  shot  hare.  He  staggered 
to  his  feet  and  began  walking  round  and 
round  in  a  circle,  his  right  swinging  loose 
and  helpless,  his  sagging  fingers  s^  tangled 
in  the  gun.  He  stumbled  and  in  an  instant 
Morgan  fastened  on  him.  His  great  hands 
found  Stewart’s  throat. 

It  was  Mrs.  Haddon  who  first  formd  her 
wits.  She  rushed  forward,  tugging  at  those 
fierce  hands,  calling  to  her  husband  for  help. 
Still  swaying,  Pete  lurched  across  the  room 
and  caught  at  Morgan’s  arms. 

“You’ll  kill  him,”  he  shouted.  “L^go, 
fool!” 

Stewart’s  face  was  changing  color.  His 
agonized  eyes  begged  for  help.  But  the  re¬ 
lentless  hands  at  his  throat  never  relaxed. 
Haddon  and  his  wife  tugged  until  the  per¬ 
spiration  stood  on  their  foreheads  in  little 
beads.  Morgan  was  laughing  madly.  It 
was  fuimy  they  should  try  to  save  Stewart. 
Nothing  in  the  world  could  save  him. 

“Take  your  hands  off.” 

Valerie’s  voice,  sharp>-edged,  cut  across 
his  blurred  brain.  With  a  quick  movement 
she  motioned  Pete  and  his  wife  to  stand 
back.  Her  hands  closed  over  Morgan’s, 
loosening  them,  drawing  them  away.  Stew¬ 
art  rolled  over  and  Haddon  took  him  by  the 


shoulders  and  dragged  him  to  a  low  chair. 

Morgan  swayed  upright.  For  a  moment 
he  sto<^  rocking  drunkenly.  Then  he  slid 
to  a  crumpled  heat  at  Valerie’s  feet. 

By  dawn  the  storm  had  ceased. 
.  Haddon,  anxiously  inspecting  his 
’  plantations,  found  much  dam^  in 
the  more  exposed  parts.  The  six-year-olds 
had  escaped,  thanks  to  the  protection  of  the 
ridge.  Next  year  they  would  bear  fruit. 
The  present  season’s  crop  was  spoiled. 
Haddon  saw  a  lean  time  ah^.  He  sighed, 
and  his  thoughts  went  to  his  wife.  He  had 
left  her  fussing  over  Stewart’s  arm.  The 
fellow  looked  pretty  sick.  No  wonder, 
mused  Haddon,  me^anically  calculating 
the  cost  of  replacement  in  the  third  planta¬ 
tion.  That  (hap  Morgan  was  a  hefty  brute. 
If  the  girl  hadn’t  been  able  to  manage  him, 
he  would  have  killed  Stewart.  What  would 
happen  to  her?  Inconceivable  that  she 
should  go  with  Stewart. 

His  imeasy  thoughts  were  checked  as  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  lagoon.  He  stared; 
frowned;  stared  again.  There  lay  the 
Kikia  s^ooner  and  the  copra-boat,  bat¬ 
tered  but  intact.  Farther  out  the  Anna 
tugged  impatiently  at  her  anchor.  There 
was  no  sign  of  the  Swallow. 

Thompson,  owner  of  the  Helen,  trading 
between  Ki^  and  St.  Joseph,  came  i^, 
l(x>king  more  sober  than  he  had  done  for  a 
month  past.  His  heavy  face  had  a  per¬ 
turbed  air.  In  the  thin  light  of  dawn  he 
came  noiselessly  across  the  beach,  and  st(x>d 
silent  at  Haddon’s  elbow. 

“Ckxl,  what  a  nightl”  he  said  at  last. 
“The  old  girl’s  come  throu^  all  ri^t. 
Never  thought  she’d  stand  the  racket,  but 
she  has.”  He  lowered  his  voice. 

“There’s  a  dead  man  back  there,”  he  said, 
jerking  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder. 

“A  dead  man,”  repeated  Haddon.  “You 
mean — ”  4|^ 

“Yes.  Lamotte.  What  made  him  go 
out,  eh?  Ixxiks  to  me  as  if  he’d  fallen. 
Better  come  and  see.” 

In  silence  Haddon  followed  the  stockish 
figure  through  the  sopping  undergrowth 
that  clung  alMut  their  legs.  In  silence  they 
st(xx],  l(X)king  down  at  the  dead  face. 
Thompson  bent  closer. 

“Lctoks  almost  like  finger-marks  round  his 
throat,”  he  said.  “Why  did  he  come  out?” 

“There  was  a  row,”  answered  Haddon. 
Their  eyes  met.  Thompson  shrugged. 
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“It’s  no  business  of  mine.  Where’s 
Stewart?” 

“Up  at  the  house.” 

“Does  he  know?” 

“Ay.” 

“And  the  Swalhw?  Does  he  know  she’s 
taken  her  hook?” 

“Not  yet,” 

Haddon  hesitated,  then  said  abruptly, 
“l^at  time  are  you  sailing?” 

“About  noon.” 

Haddon  pulled  oS  his  coat  and  laid  it 
gently  over  the  dead  man’s  face. 

“Better  take  him  down  to  the  padre’s. 
Then  I’ll  go  home  and  see  what  I  can  do 
with  a  couple  of  packing  cases  .... 
Yes,  I’ll  take  his  shoulders.” 

SUN-UP,  and  the  smell  of  the  earth  after 
rain.  Stewart,  broken  at  last,  crushed, 
defeated,  watched  the  dawn  with 
sullen  eyes  set  in  a  face  white  with  pain. 
He  was  alone  in  the  room.  He  turned  from 
the  anndow  and  surveyed  the  disorder  of 
the  place.  The  scatter^  cards,  the  s{din- 
tered  chair  he  had  pitched  at  Haddmi,  a 
brc4en  glass  on  the  floor,  gave  it  a  rakish 
air;  such  an  air  as  a  tavern  might  wear 
after  a  hilarious  night. 

Haddon  was  coming  up  the  path.  He 
entered  the  room,  shut  the  dom:,  and  put 
his  back  against  it.  Host  and  guest  sts^ 
at  each  other. 

“The  SvxMow's  gone,”  said  Haddon.  “I 
siq^xise  she  broke  her  moorings  in  the  gale. 
There’s  no  sign  of  her.  Now  see  here. 
Take  my  advice  and  while  the  going’s 
good.  Thompson’s  sailing  at  noon.  If  you 
go  with  him — well,  you’ll  be  wise.” 

Stewart’s  mind  was  a  vdiirling  confuaon 
where  'one  thought  predominated.  The 
SwaUow  was  gone.  Then  bow — 

The  door  was  flung  open  and  Haddon 
stood  aside,  leaving  a  clear  road.  Stewart 
hesitated.  Then,  with  his  head  high,  he 
walked  out. 

Haddon  watched  the  retreating  figure 
with  eyes  grown  thoughtful. 

“Anyway,  he’s  da^ed  game,”  he  said 
aloud,  as  he  turned  back  to  the  house. 

Ifis  wife  met  him  on  the  threshold.  In 
her  eyes  was  an  unspoken  question. 

“Yes,”  he  answer^  as  though  in  answer 
to  something  she  had  said,  “he’s  goat.  ICs 
rii4>’s  broken  loose,  and  God  kimws  where 
she  may  be.  What’D  he  do?  How  should 
I  know?  Most  likely  he’ll  get  Thompson 


to  take  him  as  far  as  Kikia.  After  that—” 

He  paused.  Someone  else  was  standing 
by  his  wife.  Valerie’s  eyes  had  a  hard  look 
in  them.  The  lids  were  red  with  want  of 
sleep.  When  she  spoke  her  voice  was  ut¬ 
terly  devoid  of  expression. 

“Pettigrew’s  awake,  Mrs.  Haddon.  I 
think  he’s  all  right.  Will  you  go  to  him? 

“What  am  I  going  to  do?”  she  demanded, 
speaking  her  thoughts  aloud.  “Paul’s  gone, 
and  I  haven’t  a  soul.  Money — I  don’t 
know  whether  I’ve  got  any.  Paul  always 
saw  to  that.” 

She  lo(dced  from  one  to  the  other,  very 
young  in  her  distress.  Mrs.  Haddon  went 
indoors  again.  Valerie  followed  her.  With¬ 
in  the  cool  room  Mrs.  Haddon  put  her  arms 
about  the  girl.  The  motherhood  in  her 
yearned  for  this  waif  of  the  seas. 

“It’ll  be  all  right,”  she  soothed  her. 
“You  can  stay  here  a  bit  and  we’ll  talk  it 
over  and  decide  what’s  to  be  done.” 

A  thought  struck  her. 

“I’ll  go  in  and  see  after  that  man,”  she 
.  said  briskly.  “Stay  here,  dearie,  and  if 
you’d  like  to  be  helpful,  you  can  take  a 
needle  and  cotton  and  stitch  up  this  comer 
ot  the  blind.” 

She  waited  till  the  listless  fingers  were  at 
work,  then  slipped  away. 

In  the  room  where  Pettigrew  lay  she 
found  Morgan.  He  was  busy  tying  a  fresh 
piece  of  linen  round  a  gash  in  his  arm,  tug¬ 
ging  at  the  knot  with  teeth.  Pettigrew 
lay  stretching,  a  reminiscent  smile  on  his  face. 

“You’ll  find  a  pair  of  scissors  in  the  other 
room,”  quoth  little  Mrs.  Haddon.  She 
shut  the  door  after  him.  Pettigrew,  alert, 
caught  a  smile  hovering  about  her  lips. 

“Oh,  well,”  he  said,  “he’s  a  good  lad. 
An’  she’s  a  game  little  devil,  askin’  pardon, 
ma’am,  for  speakin’  so  free.  It’s  such  a 
long  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speak¬ 
in’  to  a  lady  that  I’ve  got  kind  of  rusty  in 
my  manners.” 

Anxiety  beset  Mrs.  Haddon.  Had  she 
guessed  rightly? 

“Tell  me,”  she  begged  urgently,  “does  he 
— do  you  think  it  will  be  all  right?” 

“It  won’t  be  his  fault  if  it  ain’t,”  said 
Pettigrew.  He  si^ed.  “Wonder  how 
they’re  gettin’  on?”  he  said,  after  a  while. 
“I  suppose  we  couldn’t — ” 

“No,”  said  Mrs.  Haddon  firmly.  “Of 
course  we  couldn’t.” 

She  looked  so  fierce  that  Pettigrew  sat 
abjectly  still. 
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Morgan  wandered  about  the  room 
searching  for  the  scissors.  He  was 
acutely  conscious  of  Valerie  sitting 
on  a  rush  chair  with  some  sewing  in  her 
hand.  At  sight  of  him  her  needle  began  to 
fly  in  and  out  very  fast  indeed.  He  went 
awkwardly  and  stc^  by  her.  Still  she  did 
not  raise  her  eyes.  His  heart  beat  so  loudly 
that  it  was  impossible  that  she  did  not  hear 
it.  It  was  drumming  out  three  words,  over 
and  over  again.  Surely  she  knew.  Surely 
she  understood.  Yet  why  should  she  sit 
there  sewing  so  unconcernedly  while  he 
trembled  within  three  feet  of  her?  Her 
needle  grew  slower  and  slower.  It  wav¬ 
ered  uncertainly  in  the  air  and  then  stopped. 
“Valerie.” 

The  roar  of  the  long  wave  on  the  reef 
became  clear  and  distinct  across  the  beach. 
A  lazy  wind  lifted  the  leaves  of  the  palms. 
When  had  they  two  been  alone  in  a  hot 
room,  with  the  sound  of  beating  surf  in  the 
distance?  Of  course — Paviete. 

“Chang’s  dead.” 

“I  know.” 

“Last  night — I  say,  I’m  awfully  sorry  for 
all  that’s  happened.  Your  brother — ” 

She  lifted  her  head  at  the  word. 
“Stewart,”  he  said,  “it  was  Stewart  at 
the  back  of  everything.  But  for  him,  none 
of  it  would  have  happened.  Why  didn’t 
you  let  me  kill  him?”  he  demanded  with 
sudden  fierceness.  “I  had  him  under  my 
hands,  I  had  his  throat,  and  you  stopped 
me.  When  I  felt  your  hands  on  mine  I 
couldn’t  go  on.  Why  did  you  do  it?” 

She  made  no  answer.  He  bent  down,  his 
heart  drumming  furiously,  but  she  would 
not  meet  his  eyes. 

“It  wasn’t — ^it  wasn’t  because — ” 

“No,”  she  said,  “it  wasn’t  because  I 
cared  for — him.” 

Without  warning  she  buried  her  head  in 
the  crook  of  her  arm  and  her  slim  body 
shook  with  sobs. 

“Don’t,”  he  said  at  last.  “All  the  rotten 
things  are  over.  We  needn’t  think  about 
them  any  more.” 

His  voice  broke. 

“I  love  you,”  he  said. 

He  lifted  her  to  her  feet.  She  was  staring 
at  him  with  wide  tear- wet  eyes.  Her  red 
lips  quivered.  As  his  arms  stole  round  her, 
she  held  him  away. 

“You’re — sure?”  she  breathed.  “Do  you 
think  you’d  care  to  marry  the  sister  of — of  a 
forger?  Lamotte  isn’t  my  name.  Paul 


and  I — he  was  Lamartine  the  forger. 
-You’ve  heard  of  him?  I  didn’t  know  until 
the  other  day.” 

“Do  you  think  that’s  going  to  make  any 
difference?” 

He  bent  his  lips  to  hers,  and  saw  the  warm 
tide  of  red  sweep  over  her  face.  She  would 
not  look  at  him,  but  presently  two  soft  arms 
slid  about  his  neck  and  drew  him  closer. 

CHAPTER  XX 

OOD  Lord,”  ejaculated  Pettigrew, 
“the  Swallow’s  gone!” 

In  dismay  their  eyes  swept  the 
harbor.  There  lay  the  Anna.  The  Hel¬ 
ena,  Thompson’s  trading  schooner,  had 
put  out  and  could  be  seen  hull  down  on  the 
horizon  going  in  the  direction  of  Kikia. 

The  two  faced  each  other. 

“Why  the  hell  did  we  let  him  out  of 
our  sight?”  demanded  Pettigrew  wrathfuUy. 
“Why — danm  my  arm! — ?^y  didn’t  you 
tie  a  rope  to  him?” 

“We’ll  have  to  chase  him  and  look  alive 
about  it.  Those  pearb — ” 

As  they  stood  above  the  beach,  fuming 
and  disconsolate,  Valerie  joined  them. 
Even  Pettigrew  saw  that  her  eyes  were  like 
stars  as  they  fell  on  Morgan. 

“Stewart’s  gone  in  the  Helena,”  she  said. 
“The  Swallow’s  gone,  blown  out  last  night. 
Mrs.  Haddon  told  me.  Please  don’t  tell 
Mr.  Haddon  that  you  know.  He’d  kill  her, 
I  think,  if  he  knew  she’d  told.” 

An  hour  later  the  Anna  set  off  in  pursviit. 
The  Haddons  watched  her  till  she  was  clear 
of  the  reefs.  Then  Haddon  went  back  to 
his  plantations.  His  wife  stood  for  a  Itmg 
time  on  the  road  above  the  beach.  Pres¬ 
ently  she  turned  and  went  home.  Into  the 
gray  web  of  her  drab  unhappy  life  she  was 
busy  weaving  a  scarlet  thread  of  memory-. 

Kikia!  To  Valerie  the  name  was  full  of 
ill-omen.  It  was  from  Kikia  they  had  set 
off  on  that  perilous  vov-age  in  search  of  the 
pearls  of  Taukura.  The  men  who  first  said 
that  pearls  were  tears  had  spoken  tnily. 
W'hat  had  those  of  Taukura  brought  but 
unhappiness?  Donovan  and  Chang  and 
Lamotte — three  men  dead.  Stewart,  brok¬ 
en  and  maimed,  and  dangerous  now  as 
never  before — dangerous  because  he  had  his 
back  to  the  wall  at  last.  He  must  know  it. 
And,  knowing  it,  how,  when  would  he 
strike?  If  he  was  still  determined  to  get 
to  Honolulu  and  thence  to  New  York  he 
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would  have  to  wait  three  weeks  at  Kikia 
for  the  Honolulu  mail  boat.  Useless  to 
ima^e  that  he  could  get  Thompson  to 
make  the  trip.  He  might  try  to  get  another 
vessel  at  Kikia  or  Amanu  to  replace  the 
Swallow,  derelict.  Remembering  his  shat¬ 
tered  arm,  she  was  vaguely  troubled.  Ab¬ 
surd  to  suggest  that  she  was  sorry  for  him. 

Morgan  alarmed  her.  He  smd  little,  but 
he  wore  a  strained  look  and  his  dogged  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  fox  through  the  blue  fields  of  the 
sea  had  in  it  something  implacable,  inexor¬ 
able,  that  made  her  uneasy.  She  saw  plain¬ 
ly  that  the  lust  of  the  pearls  had  him  in  its 
grip  and  would  only  be  appeased  by  one 
thing.  The  next  encounter  between  the 
two  men  would  prove  final.  Some  troubled 
fmeboding  told  her  that  death  was  in  the  air. 
She  had  driven  him  off  when  she  drew  Mor¬ 
gan’s  hands  away  from  Stewart’s  throat. 
But  would  she  conquer  a  second  time? 

It  was  Tain  who  crystallized  her  uneasi¬ 
ness  into  definite  fears. 

''Moriani  rub  um  gun,”  he  told  her. 
“Bime-by  suppose  meet  Tuarti  suppose 
Moriani  kill.  Lamotte  he  die,  Tuarti  he 
die,  Moriani  all  same  ^ad.” 

It  sent  her  white-faced  to  Morgan.  Pet¬ 
tigrew,  steering,  heard  the  murmur  of  their 
voices. 

“\Micn  we  get  to  Kikia,  what  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  do?” 

“Wait  till  we  get  there.” 

“Don’t  laugh.  I’m  serious.  You’re  de- 
tennined  to  get  the  pearls — by  any  means?” 

“By  God,  yes.  Valerie,  it’s  no  use.  You 
can’t  stop  me.  He’s  got  you  to  thank  that 
he’s  still  alive,  but  he.  won’t  get  a  second 
chance.” 

“You  won’t  stop  at  anything?” 

“No,”  he  said  sullenly. 

It  was  useless.  The  brooding  look  in  his 
eyes  deepened.  ■  Her  heart  sank  as  he 
turned  away  to  relieve  Pettigrew.  The 
Anna  was  making  a  good  pace.  A  stiff 
breeze  filled  the  sails  till  they  felt  hard  as 
boards  to  the  touch.  Pettigrew  came  across 
the  deck,  wiping  the  back  his  neck  with  a 
red  cotton  “trade”  handkerchief. 

“Hot,  ain’t  it?  The  wind  don’t  seem  to 
take  it  off  so  much  as  you’d  expect.” 

He  slid  to  a  sitting  position  in  the  shadow 
of  the  square  sail  and  fanned  himself. 

“What’s  up?”  he  enquired.  “Ain’t  quar- 
reBin’  already,  are  you?” 

“No.  Only  I’m  frightened.  He  and 
Stewart — ”  She  could  not  go  on. 


“Ah,”  said  Pettigrew  gravely.  “Now 
here’s  a  thing  beyond  women.  You’re  up 
against  the  strongest  thing  in  the  world, 
and  that’s  hate.  Nothin’  can  beat  that. 
A  man  don’t  care  what  becomes  of  his  soul 
when  that  gets  him.  It  takes  him  singin’ 
into  hell  and  he  don’t  care.  Now  see  here. 
Leave  the  boy  alone.  Don’t  worry  him. 
Wait  till  we  hit  Kikia  and  see  the  way 
things  turn  out.” 

“How  much  longer?” 

“We’ll  be  there  by  noon  to-morrow.” 

The  slow  hours  dragged  themselves  away. 
Morgan  warned  the  look-out  boy  to  watA 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  trader.  It  was  in 
vain.  Once  in  the  night  they  saw  the 
lights  of  a  ship  ahead,  but  these  disappeared 
s^^tly.  It  was  doubtful  whether  they  be¬ 
longed  to  Thompson’s  vessel. 

On  through  the  night  went  the  Anna.  To 
those  on  boud,  heedless  of  the  beauty  of  the 
ni^t  and  the  magic  of  the  flying  water, 
nothing  mattered  any  more  save  the  end 
of  the  journey. 

By  NOON  the  next' day  they  sighted 
I  Kikia  as  a  blue  smear  on  the  horizon. 
Coming  nearer,  they  could  presently 
make  out  a  strip  of  white  beach,  ai^  houses 
dotted  against  a  green  background.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  island  spelled  peace, 
but  to  Valerie  there  was  something  ominous 
in  the  si^t  of  Kikia  basking  in  the  noon 
heat.  Uneasily  she  watch^  the  men. 
The  Kanakas  were  silent,  as  if  they  felt  the 
foreboding  that  tainted  the  air.  Even  Pet¬ 
tigrew’s  face  wore  a  queer  strained  look. 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  came.  Now 
they  were  in  the  dinghy,  with  Tain  standing 
astride,  waiting  for  the  moment  to  lift  the 
boat  on  a  wave  that  should  carry  it  into  the 
lagoon.  A  whirl  of  green  water  and  they 
were  floating  in  plaad  safety  within  the 
reef.  Behind  them  the  surge  thundered, 
each  breaking  roller  booming  like  a  minute 
gun.  The  Kanakas  bent  to  Uieir  oars. 

Thompson’s  boat,  the  Helena,  was  in 
port,  lliey  saw  her,  clumsy,  blowsy  thing 
that  she  was,  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
Thompson.  Kikia  was  plunged  in  mid¬ 
day  sleep.  Somewhere  a  dog  was  barking. 
It  was  the  only  sound  on  the  heat-ridden  air. 
The  keel  grated,  and  Tain  leapt  out,  his 
bare  feet  crunching  on  the  burning  sand. 
His  anxious  eyes  followed  them  as  they 
walked  up  the  beach. 

They  went  up  to  Jake’s  and  found  the 
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place  silent.  Pettigrew  pushed  open  the 
({oor  and  they  went  in.  An  uncanny  still- 
oess  met  them.  The  house  appeared  to  be 
deserted.  Two  glasses,  still  half  full,  met 
their  eyes.  A  chair  lay  overturned  on  the 
floor.  Morgan  looked  into  the  back  room. 
It  was  empty.  They  went  into  the  road 
igain. 

“Queer,”  commented  Pettigrew.  “Guess 
we’ll  get  no  news  of  him  here.  Better  try 
Pereira.” 

They  turned  and  went  down  the  street, 
past  the  shuttered  windows  of  the  few 
houses  which  made  up  the  town.  In  none 
of  them  was  any  sign  of  life.  They  turned 
round  the  bend  that  led  to  Pereira’s  hut. 
Pettigrew  looked  once  at  Morgan’s  tense 
face,  saw  his  tongue  pass  stealthily  over  dry 
1^,  and  did  not  look  again. 

They  became  aware  of  a  faint  sound  as  of 
people  whisp>ering.  A  sharp  turn  brought 
them  to  Pereira’s  hut.  The  door  was  fast 
shut  and  before  it  was  gathered  a  group  of 
people.  ^ 

Jake  was  there,  rather  white  about  the 
giUs,  talking  in  a  feverish  undertone  to 
Thompson.  The  rest  of  the  men,  mostly 
traders,  glanced  at  each  other  with  purs^ 
lips  and  lifted  eyebrows.  It  struck  Morgan 
t^t  they  were  waiting  for  something. 

From  behind  the  closed  door  came  a  burst 
of  singing,  loud  mad  singing  of  a  voice  that 
cracked  and  broke  and  coughed  and  burst 
out  louder  than  before.  At  the  sound  a 
handful  of  Kanakas  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd  took  to  their  heels.  Morgan  pushed 
his  way  up  to  the  front. 

“What’s  up?” 

Thompson’s  muttered  answer  was 
drowned  in  the  torrent  of  raucous  sound 
from  the  hut.  None  of  them  knew  what 
I  Pereira  was  singing.  None  of  them  guessed 
even  remotely  that  it  was  an  old  love-song 
of  Castile  tbat  issued  from  that  crazy 
throat.  ' 

Jake  jerked  his  thumb  towards  the  hut. 

“Stewart’s  in  there,”  he  said. 

Morgan  went  up  to  the  door.  ^The  others 
drew  l^ck.  One  of  them  laid  his  hand 
n-amingly  on  Morgan’s  arm.  He  shook  it 
I  off  impatiently. 

“Guess  the  Dago’s  gone  crazy.” 

“Whatof  it?”  demanded  Morgan.  “Stand 
j  back.  I’m  going  in.” 

He  knocked.  There  was  no  pause  in  the 
wild  singing.  He  waited  a  moment,  then 
!  looked  at  Pettigrew.  Pettigrew  n<^ded. 


Together  they  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
door  and  heaved.  It  was  not  locked  and 
they  crashed  into  the  room.  The  door 
slammed  behind  them. 

Pereira  sat  on  the  floor.  His  wild  eyes 
looked  at  them,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  saw  them.  The  terrible  singing  went  on. 
He  was  sitting  cross-legged.  In  ^  lap  lay 
something  with  which  his  gnarled  hands 
played,  tossing  it  up  and  catching  it,  as  a 
child  will  play  with  a  ball.  But  this  thing 
that  reddened  his  Angers  was  not  a  ball. 

Morgan  felt  violently  sick.  He  chr^ed 
back  the  nausea  with  an  effort.  Pettigrew 
was  white  to  the  lips.  Pereira  paid  no 
attention  to  them.  When  they  spoke  to 
him,  calling  him  by  his  name,  he  did  not 
seem  to  hear.  The  room  was  in  disorder. 
Evidently  there  had  been  a  struggle. 
Pereira’s  clothes  were  tom.  On  his  naked 
arm  was  a  knife  wound  where  the  blood  had 
clotted. 

Stewart — 

Moved  by  a  common  impulse  they  turned 
to  a  half  open  door  that  led  to  an  inner 
room.  They  pushed  the  door  open.  Im¬ 
mediately  their  eyes  leapt  to  the  opposite 
wall.  There  on  the  gaunt  boards  hung  the 
cruciAz  that  to  Pereira  meant  God.  In 
that  place  of  evil  its  supreme  beauty  shone 
unmoved,  untarnished.  Before  it,  on  the 
ground,  were  scattered  the  peaiis,  a  votive 
offering.  And  the  feet  of  the  weary  Christ 
rested  on  the  Pearl  of  Taukura. 

Pettigrew  went  on  his  knees  and  gathered 
up  the  pearb  with  shaking  Angers.  Mor¬ 
gan,  stretching  above  him,  lifted  the  cruciAz 
from  the  wall.  For  a  moment  he  held  it 
high,  while  o\er  him  wave  after  wrave  of 
triumph  surged  and  broke.  From  the 
other  room  came  the  monotonous  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  mad  man.  It  was  very  hot  in 
spite  of  the  shuttered  window.  They  wrere 
in  Pereira’s  sleeping  room.  A.  low  couch 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  with  a 
gaudy  “trade”  cover  on  its  tumbled  sur¬ 
face.  A  broken  chair  heaped  with  Spanish 
and  American  periodicals,  a  chest  with  an 
empty  bottle  on  the  top,  and  an  en^ty  up¬ 
turn^  boz  labelled  “Meager’s  Honey  So^ 
— Unscented,”  completed  the  furniture. 

‘mere  b  he?” 

There  was  no  sign  of  Stewfart.  They 
looked  blankly  at  each  other.  Then  Petti¬ 
grew  said,  “There’s  a  door  here.”  He  went 
to  the  wall  and  kicked  aside  the  empty  soap 
boz,  disclosing  a  lock.  Morgan  threw  baa 
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the  shutters.  They  set  their  shoulders  to  the 
,  door  and  pushed.  It  was  in  vain.  After  a 
while  they  desisted,  sore  and  breathless. 

“Wants  an  ax,”  decided  Pettigrew.  He 
turned  to  the  window  and  saw  there  three 
silent  peering  faces.— He  shouted  for  an 
ax,  and  one  of  the  faces  disappeared. 
They  all  waited,  silent,  apprehensive,  mo¬ 
tionless  as  carved  figures  until  the  tool  was 
brought.  Pereira  was  getting  hoarse.  His 
raucous  voice  went  on  and  on,  battering  the 
silence  till  the  listeners’  nerves  grew  taut. 

It  was  Jake  who  handed  the  ax  in 
through  the  window  after  they  had  waited 
through  ten  minutes  of  eternity. 

“What  is  it?”  he  said  very  low. 

“We’re  thinkin’  we’ll  tod  Stewart  in 
yonder,”  Pettigrew  told  him. 

“He’ll  not  be  alive,”  said  Jake  with 
conviction. 

Pettigrew  swung  the  ax.  At  the  third 
blow  the  wood  around  the  lock  splintered. 
The  sweat  stood  on  his  forehead  as  his 
powerful  arms  rose  and  fell.  Doggedly  he 
stuck  at  it  till  the  lock  hung  twisted  and 
useless  and  the  door  moved  slightly  on  its 
hinges.  Morgan  put  out  his  hand  and 
pu^ed.  The  door  resisted. 

“Somethin’  behind  it,”  said  Pettigrew  in 
a  voice  that  was  almost  a  whisper. 

They  pushed  again,  forcing  ^eir  way  in. 
The  room  was  long  and  narrow.  Save  for 
one  thing,  it  was  empty. 

“Oh,  Christ!”  said  Pettigrew. 

Beltod  the  door  they  found  the  thing 
that  had  hindered  their  entrance.  The 
sight  set  Pettigrew  moaning,  queer  little 
moans  that  he  was  powerless  to  stop.  Into 
Morgan’s  frozen  eyes  came  a  look  from 
whidh  henceforth  they  would  never  be 
wholly  free.  Pereira  had  been  thorough. 
Only  by  his  red  hair  and  that  broken  arm 
could  they  be  sure  that  the  Thing  had  once 
been  Stewart. 

CHAPTER  XXI 

Marty  sat  at  the  door  of  the  store 
and  wiped  his  neck  with  a  spotted 
handkerchief.  Behind  him  Petti¬ 
grew  stood,  chuckling  in  subdued  fashion. 

“Ah,”  sighed  Marty  sentimentally, 
“Love’s  young  dream!  Ah,  well!” 


“And  about  time,”  said  Pettigrew. 
“Them  two  have  been  through  a  hell  of  a 
lot,  an’  they’ll  bear  the  marks  of  it  for  a 
long  time.  But  there,  bless  you,  they’re 
young.” 

There  was  silence  till  Marty  said,  “There 
goes  the  sun.  I  heard  it  sizzle  when  it 
touched  water.  Say,  what  do  you  suppose 
happened  over  there?”  He  jerked  his 
thumb  in  the  direction  of  Pereira’s  but 
“Quarrel,  eh?” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Pettigrew.  “I  reckon 
they  quarrelled  about  those  pearb.  It  was 
the  pearls  that  set  Pereira  against  Stewart 
before.  Else  we’d  never  had  the  tip  that 
Stewart  was  goin’  St.  Joseph  way.” 

His  eyes  followed  two  figures  that  w’an- 
dered  along  the  beach. 

“He  ought  to  be  happy,”  he  commented. 
“He’s  got  the  woman  he  wanted,  and  the 
pearls  are  safe.” 

“What’s  he  goin’  to  do?” 

“We’re  goin’  north  as  far  as  Honolulu. 
Thra  they’ll  go  on  to  England — and  I  shall 
coine  back  to  Wakatea.” 

“And  then?” 

“Morgan’s  lived  here  too  long  to  stay 
North.  The  South’s  in  his  blood,  and  hel 
come  back.” 

“Ay,  the  South  gets  us  all,”  Marty  said, 
dreartoy. 

They  spoke  no  more.  The  swift  trop¬ 
ical  twilight  slid  into  night.  A  round 
moon  came  out  of  the  sea  and  hung  low  in 
the  sky,  a  Chinese  lantern  that  sent  a  golden 
shaft  to  pierce  the  velvet  darkness. 

Morgan  slipped  hb  arm  about  Valerie’s 
slim  shoulders. 

“You’re  happy?” 

“Yes.  I’m  so  happy  that  I’m  not  sure 
I’m  awake.  Who  was  it  that  said  ‘After 
sorrow,  joy.  After  sorrow,  much  joy’?” 

They  looked  out  to  sea,  where  the  Anna 
waited  for  them.  Far  down  the  beach  the 
Kanakas  had  built  a  fire.  Snatches  of  .1 
their  low  singing,  mingled  with  soft  laugh¬ 
ter,  came  across  the  sand.  The  night- 
wind  soughed  among  the  whbpering  palms. 
Caught  by  the  magic  of  the  enchanted  hour 
these  two  who  loved  each  other  stood  heart 
to  heart  in  the  golden  glamor  of  the  moon¬ 
lit  night.  Morgan  bent  his  head.  His  lips 
sought  the  face  upturned  to  his. 


9kfpinfr  />  R 

<L/f  Tale  of  the  Frontier  of  Turkestan . 
By  Evan  anglesea 


Mr.  tommy  HILDRETH  sat 
gloomily  staring  at  his  boots.  He 
was  in  the  cosy  little  study  that 
overlooks  the  tangled  back  gu- 
den  of  the  dignified  but  shabby  British 
Residency  at  Utch,  on  the  wild  eastern 
frontier  of  Chinese  Turkestan. 

Mr.  Hildreth  was  His  Majesty’s  vice- 
consul  in  a  lawless,  ungoverxied,  trouble- 
ridden  province,  and  he  faced  a  task  no 
man  codd  hope  to  accomplish  alone.  He 
was  supposed  to  stop  the  smuggling  of  il¬ 
licit  opium  into  his  district  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Soviet-governed  province  of  Sraii- 
retchinsk  in  Russian  Turkestan. 

But  young  Tommy  Hildreth  was  not 
quite  al^.  Opposite  him,  long  Russian- 
booted  legs  stretched  out  to  the  blazing 
fire,  sat  John  Fort;  Black  Fort,  as  he  was 
known  to  his  enemies,  who  were  a 
legion.  Black  Fort  was  an  agent  of  sorts 
-some  of  them  very  curious  sorts — of  his 
same  Majesty’s  government. 

“As  if  we  hadn’t  got  troubles  enough,” 
Tommy  grumbled,  fingering  an  official  let¬ 
ter  he  hdd,  “without  some  Nosey  Parker 
of  an  M.  P.  butting  in  to  tan^e  things  for 
us.  Not  only  an  M.  P. — a  l^ght!  And 
a  Labor  one,  at  that!  My — auntl” 


Fort  grinned.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt, 
black-bearded  man.  When  he  was  ckessed 
in  his  rough  Russian  peasant’s  shuba,  as 
at  present,  one  could  ^isily  believe  any  of 
the  villainies  that  made  up  Black  Fort’s 
unenviable  reputation — until  be  smiled. 
The  smile  scarcely  touched  his  cynical  lips. 
It  just  lighted  his  deep  grey  eyes,  clear 
and  level.  But  Tommy  Hil^eth  grinned 
back,  somehow  reassured. 

“Sir  Bill  Higgs,”  Fort  chuckled,  “I 
know  the  man.  Yorkshire  miner.  Hard- 
headed,  canny  sort,  with  whom  seeing  is 
bdieving.  Well,  I’d  rather  that  sort  took 
their  holidays  in  Russia  than  at — Black¬ 
pool.  Travd  broadens  the  mind!”  * 
“Yes — at  our  exq>ense.  What  does  he 
want  with  us,  anyway?  He  is  due  to  ar¬ 
rive  before  sunset,  and  it’s  nearly  that  now. 
By  jove,  this  sounds  like  someone — ” 
From  the  street  sounded  the  creak  of 
wooden  wheels  on  rough  cobbles,  the  jingles 
of  bells.  Hildreth  got  up  and  led  the  way 
across  the  wide  hall  to  the  faded  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  great  drawing-room  at  the 
front  of  the  house  which  served  him  as 
consular  <^ce. 

Through  long  double  windows  they  could 
see  the  one  street  of  Utch  in  the  reddened 
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light  of  sunset.  It  was  a  street  of  squalid 
^lendor,  lined  with  gaudily  painted 
houses,  half  Chinese,  half  Turkish.  Dra¬ 
gon-carved  pagodas  with  flaunting  ban¬ 
ners  elbowed  shm  minarets  where  mezzins 
were  calling  to  prayer.  Crouching  huts 
pressed  against  each  other,  spilling  their 
foul  ordures  into  the  narrow  roadway. 

An  icy,  cutting  wind  whipped  through 
the  cobbled  thoroughfare.  It  whirled  solid 
masses  of  gritty  sand  into  the  faces  of  the 
bent-back^  p^estrians  hurrying  before 
the  gale.  The  flying  litter  of  tattered 
prayer-papers,  d^yed  vegetable-tops, 
dri^  dung,  all  the  filth  of  an  Oriental  city 
defiled  the  bitter  autumn  air  whose  chill 
stench  penetrated  even  through  the  closed 
windows  of  the  residency. 

A  Russian  tarantass  handsomely  painted 
and  filled  with  fur  rugs  was  rattling  down 
the  street.  Three  fine  horses  abreast  sur¬ 
mounted  by  high  yokes  with  silver  bells 
drew  up  before  the  residency.  Two  uni¬ 
formed  outriders  halted  smartly,  and 
saluted. 

“Here  he  is!”  Hildreth  exclaimed,  “the 
Soviet  Republic  does  do  its  guests  hand¬ 
somely,  doesn’t  it?  Might  be  the  Tsar 
of  all  the  Russias  blowing  in!” 

A  flicker  of  feeling  crossed  Fort’s  face. 
Tsar  of  all  the  Russias!  Fort  had  known 
the  man  who  bore  that  title — poor  miser¬ 
able  devil  I 

A  short,  rottmd  figure  wrapped  in  a  rich 
fur-lined  coat  was  rolling  out  of  the  taran¬ 
tass,  followed  by  his  luggage.  The  out¬ 
riders  saluted  again,  the  equipage  wheeled 
and  rattled  off  up  the  street.  The  passen¬ 
ger  strode  on  fat  legs  to  the  great  door, 
and  gave  the  bell  a  mighty  pull. 

“Think  I’d  better  go  down  and  dust  the 
door-mat  for  him?”  Hildreth  wondered. 
Then  catching  Fort’s  eye,  “No,  right  you 
are!  Keep  our  dignity  as  British  officials!” 

Hildreth’s  cocksy  man-servant  knocked 
and  entered.  “Sir  William  Iggs,  M.  P., 
Esquire,”  he  announced  solemnly;  and  be¬ 
hind  his  hand,  “that’s  what  he  told  me  to 
say,  sir!” 

“Show  Sir  William  in,”  Hildreth  ordered 
severely,  “and  look  here,  Tompkins,  mind 
your  manners  a  bit  while  he’s  about,  eh?” 

“Right  you  are,  Mr!”  Tompkin’s  face 
straightened  to  the  required  ritualistic 
solemnity,  “I  know  me  place,  sir,  with  me 
betters!” 

Hildreth  grinned.  Tompkins  had  seen 


him  round  too  many  stiff  comers  for  strict 
formality  when  they  were  the  only  two 
white  men  among  n^ions  of  yellow  meo, 
as  they  usually  were.  But  Tompkins  could 
be  counted  on  in  more  than  one  sort  of 
emergency.  He  showed  Sir  William  Higgs 
in  with  the  stateliness  of  an  old  family 
retainer. 

’OWDY-DO,  Mr.  ’Udreth,  fine  big 
place  you’ve  got  here!  I  hope  I 
see  you  well?”  Without  pausing 
for  an  answer,  the  visitor  turned  his  back 
on  his  host  and  spoke  to  the  servant  be¬ 
hind  him,  “and  look  here,  me  man,  you 
might  joost  be  getting  me  a  drink,  there’s 
a  good  laad!  It’s  main  cold!” 

Sir  William  turned  back  to  Hildreth  and 
shook  hands.  Then  he  drew  off  his  fur- 
lined  gloves  to  warm  his  chilled  fingers  at 
the  blaze  of  logs  in  the  chimney.  Pulling 
out  his  handkerchief,  he  wiped  the  grits 
out  of  his  sandy  mutton-chop  “sideburns,” 
his  walrus  moustache,  and  the  bushy  ey^ 
brows  overhanging  his  little,  bright-blue 
eyes.  While  he  polished  his  glistening  bald 
hedd,  he  stared  at  the  unusual  figure  Fort 
presented  in  an  English  Residency  draw¬ 
ing-room. 

“A  Roosian?”  he  inquired,  jerking  hb 
head  in  the  tall  Englishman’s  direction,  “a 
comrade?”  He  pronounced  it  “con»- 
raid.” 

“Oh!”  Hildreth  pulled  himself  up.  He 
had  been  staring  in  fascinated  amazement 
at  his  robin-like  guest.  “I’m  sorry!  May 
I  introduce  Sir  William  Higgs;  Mr.  John 
Fort,  Confidential  Agent  of  His  Majesty’s 
Civil  Service.  Will  you  have  a  dritik.  Sir 
William?  We’ll  find  one  in  the  study.” 

Fort’s  dark  eyes  twinkled  as  Hildreth 
led  the  way  back  to  the  study.  Tommy 
placed  his  guests  in  deep  leather  armchairs 
before  the  fire,  and  busied  himself  with 
decanter  and  siphon. 

“Confidential  agent,  is  it?”  Sir  William 
addressed  Fort  brusquely,  “I  think  I’ve 
heard  of  ye.  Black  Fort,  they  call  ye,  don’t 
they?  I  don’t  mind  telling  ye  plain,  1 
don’t  like  what  I’ve  heard.  There’s  too 
much  confidentialness  going  on  in  our 
Foreign  Office  for  my  taste!  Does  the 
British  Government  stand  behind  the  dirty 
jobs  you  do?” 

“Never!”  Fort  assured  him  serenely,  “in 
fact,  they  spend  a  lot  of  time  repudiating 
me  and  all  my  works.  But  somel^dy’s  got 
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to  do  the  dirty  join.  We  can’t  all  be  pure 
white— ah — kni^ts,  can  we,  Sir  William?’’ 

Sir  William  sputtered.  “Arrr-hl  But 
this  job  you’re  on  is  very  dirty,  by  all  I 
hear.  I’m  a  plain  North-coontry  man  my¬ 
self,’’  he  elaborated  redundantly,  “I  coom 
from  the  bottom  of  things — I  don’t  care 
who  knows  it — and  I  like  to  go  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  things.  What  is  this  1  heard  over 
in  Soviet  Roosia  you  two  are  doing  against 
the  comeraids?” 

“We?”  Hildreth  handed  charged  glasses 
to  his  guests,  “but  Mr.  Fort  and  1  are 
doing  nothing  against  any  comrades.  Sir 
William.  We  are  trying  to  Stop  an  open 
j  breach  of  interaatioiud  agreement;  to 
check  the  smuggling  of  opium  into  China!  ” 

“Yaah!”  Sir  William  snorted,  “once  the 
British  Govertunent  and  the  capitalists 
have  got  rich  off  opium,  they’re  mighty  vir¬ 
tuous  if  any  one  else  wants  to  get  theirs,  I 
notice!  The  Soviet  kommissars  explained 
all  that  to  me — ” 

“Wait  a  minute,  Sir  William!”  Fort 
leaned  forward.  The  amusement  had  gone 
out  of  his  level  grey  eyes.  They  held  the 
iitde  Yorkshireman’s.  “Did  they  also  tdl 
you  that  they  are  enslaving  the  workers  of 
another  nation,  for  their  own  profit? 

“Years  ago  England  and  the  civilized  na¬ 
tions  agreed  to  reduce  their  shipments  of 
opium  to  China  progressively,  until  the 
traffic  stopped  entirely.  To  keep  that 
agreement,  England  has  sacrificed  millions 
of  revenue — and  England  needs  mrmey. 
Now  the  Soviets  are  undoing  that  work, 
smuggling  in  opium — ” 

“Well,  it’s  their  turn,  isn’t  it?”  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  demanded  doggedly,  “Roosian  work¬ 
men  have  a  right  to  profit,  if  English  capi¬ 
talists  did!” 

“And  ruin  Chinese  workmen?”  Fort 
countered.  “For  centuries  the  Chinese 
smoked  and  ate  about  fifty  million  pounds 
of  opium  a  year — ten  pounds  per  person — 
enough  to  make  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  China  a  dope-fiend.  Most  of  the 
drug  they  grew  themselves.  Now  they 
grow  practically  none,  and  outside  sources 
of  su[^y  are  cut  off. 

“But  the  old  craving  is  there.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  may  be  starving,  but  they’ll  pay  any¬ 
thing  for  opium.  So  the  Soviets  are  grow¬ 
ing  miles  of  poppies  in  Semiretcbunsk, 
across  the  frontier,  and  getting  rich  by 
drugging  Chinese  workers,  instead  of  grow¬ 
ing  wheat  and  feeding  th^l” 


“Eh?  What?”  Sir  William  sat  up,  rub¬ 
bing  his  bald  head,  “you  don’t  say!  Well, 
I’m  sure  the  kommissars  I  saw  over  there 
don’t  know  that,  for  grander  come-raids 
I  never  met.  You’re  sure  you’re  right?” 

Fort  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “You 
should  see  Utch  on  a  market-day.  Every 
load  of  grain,  or  skins,  or  rugs  from  Soviet 
Turkestan  conceals  pounds  of  opium.  The 
Chinese  Collector  winks  at  it,  and  takes 
his  profits.  But  the  Soviet  kommissars  have 
organized  the  trade,  and  get  the  money!” 

“Well,  by  goom!”  the  little  Yorkshire- 
man  bounced  in  his  chair,  “then  it’ll  stop! 
You’ve  not  handled  it  right,  maanl  I’ll 
go  back  there  myself  and  tell  the  kommis¬ 
sars  plain.  They’ll  stop  it — for  straighter 
men  to  deal  with — “ 

The  abrupt  banging  c^>en  of  the  study 
door  check^  him.  Tompkins  appeared, 
his  eyes  excited,  his  face  white. 

“Excuse  me,  sir  1  ”  he  panted,  “but  there’s 
trouble  in  the  village!  They’ve  been  kill¬ 
ing—” 

“Killing?  Whom?”  Fort  junoped  to 
his  feet,  reaching  Tompkins  in  a  stride. 

“Uluthoff,  sir — the  Kirghiz  guide!  Those 
Soviet  chaps  that  came  with  Sir  W^illiam 
did  it,  sir — then  rode  off  hell  for  leather. 
They  found  Uluthoff  at  the  inn,  and  they 
fair  hacked  him  about.  Cut  off  his  head, 
they  did — it’s  on  the  city  gate,  with  the 
tongue  cut  out,  and  the  ears  off — ” 

Tompkins  gagged,  and  showed  signs  of 
being  sick.  Fort  clapped  him  on  the  back, 
though  his  own  face  was  filled  with  horror. 

“But  what  for?  What  pretext  did  they 
give?  Buck  up,  man!  \^y?” 

“All  right,  sir;  sorry,”  Tompkins  got 
hold  of  himself,  “they  said,  sir,  he’d  done 
in  a  konunissar  chap,  name  of  Radski;  be¬ 
trayed  him,  or  something.  But  really  the 
Chinese  Cdlector  had  him  executed,  sir. 
Radski’s  head  is  on  the  gate,  next  to 
Uluthoff’s.” 

Fort’s  eyes  met  Hildreth’s.  His  face  was 
grim. 

“All  right,  Tompkins,”  Hildreth  said 
quietly,  “thank  you  for  reporting.” 

“Yes.  sir.  Thank  you,  sir.”  Tompkins 
withdrew  in  good  ord^. 

“^O  THAT’S  the  Soviet  for  you,” 
Tommy  Hildreth  commented  bit- 
terly,  “hack  an  innocent  man  to 
pieces  for  a  thing  he  never  did!” 

“But  if  he  betrayed  a  kommissar  to  a 
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Chinaman  who  had  him  executed  1”  Sir 
William  protested,  “it’s  a  hard  rule,  a  life 
for  a  life.  But  if  the  man  was  a  murderer, 
or  worse — ” 

“As  it  happens,  he  wasn’t,”  Fort  inter¬ 
rupted  coldly,  “Uluthoff  was  nothing  but 
a  Kirghiz  trib^man  who  guided  me  on  my 
last  opium  raid  into  Semiretchinsk.  He 
didn’t  betray  Radski.” 

“Eh?  How  do  you  know  that?”  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  demanded. 

“Because  I  did  it  myself,”  Fort  an-' 
nounced  steadily.  “Radski  was  the  head 
of  a  big  opium-ring.  I  captured  him  and 
deliver^  him  in  a  p>ackage  supposed  to  be 
opium,  to  the  Chinese  Collector;  for  which 
I  was  paid  ten  thousand  dollars.” 

Sir  William’s  fat  knees  gave  under  him 
and  he  sat  down  suddenly,  his  round  face 
aghast. 

“And  that’s  the  way  you’ve  been  han¬ 
dling  this  opium  smuggling — ^murdering 
kommissars,  and  for  pay!  Black  Fort,  in¬ 
deed!  By  goom,  maan,  that’s  black 
murder!” 

Fort’s  heavy  eyebrows  drew  together. 
“  ‘A  life  for  a  life,’  you  said.  Sir  William. 
Radski  had  killed  Jim  Douglas,  an  En¬ 
glishman,  with  his  own  hands,  when  we 
were  in  prison  together  in  Moscow.” 

“Ah,  but  that  was  war!” 

“Was  it?  England  was  allied  with  Rxis- 
sia  at  the  time.  Jim  Douglas  was  my  best 
friend.” 

“Ay — you’re  a  vengeful  maan,  Mr. 
Fort,”  Higgs’  plump  face  was  as  stem  as 
nature  allowed,  “you’re  no  fit  man  for  this 
job!  Killing  a  kommissar!  A  comeraidt 
There  you  are! 

“No,”  he  continued  firmly,  “this  opium 
running  shall  be  stopped.  But  it’s  Bill 
Higgs  will  stop  it.  I  understand  the  Roo- 
sian  comeraids.  I’ll  tell  them  the  truth, 
and  they’ll  believe  me.  I’ll  go  back  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Will  you?  How  will  you  go?”  Fort 
asked.  “The  Soviet  guards  have  already 
gone,  as  you  heard.  How  are  you  going 
to  find  your  way  back  through  the  moun¬ 
tains?” 

The  M.  P.’s  pudgy  hands  opened  rather 
helplessly,  and  he  looked  at  Tommy  Hil¬ 
dreth.  TTiat  young  man,  scenting  some¬ 
thing  behind  Fort’s  question,  maintained 
a  noncommital  silence  and  stared  at  the 
hearth-rug. 

“Suppose  we  were  able  to  round  up  Ulu- 


thoff’s  Kirghiz  tribesmen,”  Fort  suggested, 
“his  cousin  Kashgaz  is  with  them. 
are  reliable  men,  and  they  will  be  thirstin 
for — ^activity — after  what  has  happened  to 
Uluthoff.  Suppose  I  could  find  you  a 
guide  who  knows  the  passes?” 

“What  guide?”  Sir  William  asked  with 
quick  distrust. 

“The  one  you  suspect — myself.  There 
is  no  other.  Well?” 

Sir  William  shook  his  head  and  passed  a 
hairy-backed  hand  over  his  bald  crown. 
His  pompous  assurance  bad  wilted  a  little. 

“Maan,”  he  said  wearily,  “you’re  a  hard 
customer.  I  think  I’ll  go  to  my  bed— I’m 
that  tired.  If  you’d  let  me  have  a  bite  to 
eat  in  my  room,  Mr.  Hildreth,  and  a  si^ 
of  summat  to  drink — ” 

His  host  led  him  away.  Presently  Hil¬ 
dreth  came  back  to  find  Fort  pacing  tk 
length  of  the  litle  study. 

“There’s  a  god-send  for  you!”  Fort  ex¬ 
claimed  as  Tommy  came  in,  “the  very  maan 
I  wanted,  and  never  hoped  would  coon 
my  waay!” 

Tommy  chuckled  at  Fort’s  mimicry  oi 
Sir  William’s  voice,  but  he  shook  his  head 

“God-send!  Going  over  there  and 
palavering?  Promising  those  Soviet  blight¬ 
ers  the  moon  and  sixpence,  comnutting  us 
to  we’ve  no  idea  what?  Of  course  when 
the  diplomatic  trouble  be  stirs  up  begins 
in  London,  we’ll  be  to  blame  for  not  for 
cibly  restraining  him!” 

But  Black  Fort  was  laughing.  “Don’t 
you  worry  about  diplomatic  complications, 
Tommy,”  he  recommended,  “Comeraid 
Higgs  is  going  to  be  very  useful  to  us. 
Tell  you  how. 

“You  know  old  Selim,  the  Tajik  mer 
chant  at  Karakol?  Rich  old  beggar— the 
one  we  caught  bringing  in  opium  in  the 
shafts  of  his  tarantass  hollowed  out  for  the 
purpose.  Well,  he’s  got  a  new  trick, 
heard  it  yesterday. 

“He’s  going  to  import  a  lot  of  tribes¬ 
women  from  Dzungaria  to  be  ‘married’- 
that  is,  sold — to  the  nomad  Dzungani 
down  in  the  oasis  of  the  Takla  Makai 
Desert,  southeast  of  here.  A  big  consign¬ 
ment  of  opium  from  the  resident  kom- 
missar  at  Karakol  is  coming  through  with 
Selim’s  bartered  brides — hidden  under  tk 
women’s  draperies.  I’ve  got  to  get  it—' 

Tommy  whistled.  “But — that’ll  mak* 
trouble!  You  can’t  lay  a  hand  on  thmt 
half  the  population  of  Utch  is  Moslem. 
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And  to  touch  a  Moslem  woman’s  draperies 

— 

He  made  a  quick  gesture  of  his  hand 
icross  his  throat. 

“I  know  it.  I  can’t  take  it  off  them. 
That’s  why  I  wanted  to  get  back  into 
Semiretchinsk.  But  considering  that  I 
burned  up  Radski’s  house  with  his  opium 
in  it  the  last  time  I  was  there,  it  isn’t  ex¬ 
actly  a  healthy  place  for  me  to  go  visiting. 
Now  as  a  humble  follower  of  Sir  William 
Higgs,  M.  P.,  Esquire,  the  welcome  come- 
raid  of  all  the  big  pots  of  the  Soviet — ” 

“Hm-mm!  ”  Tommy  negatived,  “too  darn 
risky  1  Stick  your  head  into  the  wolf’s 
gullet  for  the  sake  of  one  shipment  of 
opium?  Nothing  doing!” 

“Look  here.  Tommy.  It  isn’t  just  one 
shipment  of  c^ium.  It’s  something  more. 
ViTiat  if  I  could — ” 

Fort  leaned  forward,  poking  the  fire,  and 
for  five  minutes  he  talked  quietly.  At  the 
end  of  them  Hildreth  gave  up. 

“.All  right,”  he  agreed  reluctantly, 
“Tompkins’  clothes  are  big  enough  to  fit 
you,  nearly,  and  he  will  shave  you  any  way 
you  like.  But  if  they  twig  you,  God  help 
you — ” 

“Thanks,”  Fort  smiled,  “then  if  you  can 
let  me  have  a  good  sharp  pair  of  shears, 
and  a  tube  of  glue.  I’ll  all  set.” 

The  Tarantass  of  the  British  Vice- 
Consulate  at  Utch  could  not  match 
the  Soviet  equipage  for  elegance; 
but  it  was  a  serviceable,  sea-going  vehicle, 
inured  to  hard  labor  over  rough  mountain 
roads.  Dragged,  rather  than  drawn  by 
six  stout  hill-ponies,  it  rattled  over  the 
cobbles  of  Utch  and  out  through  the  gates. 

Overhead  a  cloud  of  kites  wheeled, 
screamed  and  settled  round  a  blond, 
bearded  head  with  sightless  eyes,  set  on  a 
spike.  Beneath  the  head  were  nailed  two 
ears  and  a  tongue.  Sir  Bill  Higgs  peeped, 
then  hid  himself  behind  the  leather  cur¬ 
tains  of  the  tarantass  to  shut  out  the  hor¬ 
rid  sight. 

Behind  the  knight  rode  some  thirty 
Kirghiz  from  the  steppes,  mere  rough 
bundles  of  burliness  in  their  great  sheep- 
sUn  shubas,  high  shaggy  caps  and  fur- 
lined  boots.  They  formed  a  surprisingly 
strong  guard  for  so  peaceful  an  embassy; 
a  mere  errand  of  expostulation  which  was 
to  put  an  end  to  an  iniquitous,  though 
profitable,  practice. 


Fort  rode  beside  the  tarantass.  He  was 
wrapped  to  the  eyes  in  an  old  trench-faded 
overcoat  which  still  showed  the  battered 
stripes  of  a  sergeant-major  on  its  dingy 
dun  sleeve. 

Tompkins’  sheepskin  cap  with  the  wool 
inside  was  pulled  well  down  over  Fort’s 
head,  so  that  only  a  hawk-nose  and  two 
triangles  of  resp)ectable  mutton-ch(^  whis¬ 
ker,  turned  gri^e-grey  with  kitchen  flour 
over  night,  showed  between  collar  and  cap. 

Snow  had  fallen  in  the  night.'  So  had 
the  temperature;  but  the  wind  had  not 
taken  the  hint.  A  fine  grit  of  frozen  par¬ 
ticles,  sleet  as  hard  as  sand,  sand  as  cold 
as  sleet,  was  hurled  against  the  riders  with 
all  the  force  of  an  eighty-five-mile  gale 
that  howled  down  from  the  mountain 
passes. 

“All  right.  Sir  William?”  Fort  leaned 
down  to  the  curtained  cart  to  ask,  “I  had 
hot  bricks  put  in  the  straw.  You’ve  found 
them?” 

Sir  William  exposed  one  red  cheek  and 
a  blue  nose.  “Ay.  But  it’s  nippin’.  We 
have  it  cold  on  the  Yorkshire  moors,  but 
this  is  the  beat  of  me.  I  thought  it  would 
be  hot  down  here,  it’s  that  near  India.” 

“It  is  ‘Sahara  in  summer,  Siberia  in 
winter’,”  Fort  quoted,  “and  winter  from 
October  to  May.  Last  month  you’d  have 
struck  sand-storms,  and  a  heat  of  104*’  in 
the  shade.  Tonight  we’ll  be  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  sea-level,  and  God-knows-' 
what  below  zero!  ” 

They  were.  For  three  days  they  fou^t 
their  way  through  the  snow-choked  passes 
of  the  Tian  Shan  Mountains. ' 

By  main  force  the  little  convoy  won 
through  to  the  western  slopes  where  lesser 
altitudes  and  warmer  winds  started  the 
blood  flowing  again  in  their  numbed  limbs, 
and  oozing  from  their  cold-cracked  faces. 

The  vast  plains  of  Semiretchinsk  spread 
out  before  them  like  a  relief  map.  Down 
there  lay  risk  for  Fort.  But  he  pushed 
ahead  Iraldly,  and  swung  at  full  gallop, 
harness  jingling,  tarantass  rattling  and 
leather  curtains  slatting  into  Karakol, 
drawing  up  with  a  flourish  before  the 
Soviet  Kommissariat. 

“Ho,  there!”  he  shouted  in  Russian, 
making  as  much  noise  as  possible,  “Ho! 
His  EKellency  Sir  William  Higgs,  M.  P., 
Esquire,  of  England!  To  \’isit  Hb  Elx- 
cellency  the  Soviet  Konunissar  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Karakol!” 
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Half  a  dozen  Soviet  guards  tumbled  out 
of  the  doorway,  among  them  Sir  William’s 
escort  to  Utcb.  Fort  motioned  them  im¬ 
periously  to  the  horses’  heads.  Then  he 
flung  himself  from  his  mount  and  cere¬ 
moniously  helped  a  stiffened  and  jolted 
Sir  Bill  out  of  the  cart  and  up  the  low 
steps  of  the  kommissar’s  residence. 

“Give  it  to  him  hot!  ”  he  muttered  in  the 
little  knight’s  ear,  “straight  from  the 
shoulder!  Make  him  see  what  they’re  do¬ 
ing  to  ruin  the  Chinese  proletariat!  I’ll 
be  round  to  get  you  out  before  they  do 
you  any  real  harm — ” 

“Stoof!”  Sir  William  snorted  indig¬ 
nantly,  “harm  me?  You’ve  got  the  wrong 
attitood  toward  them,  maan — the  aristo¬ 
crat’s  attitood!” 

“AU  right,  you  fix  it!”  Fort  stepped 
hastily  b^k  to  let  him  pass  through  the 
door.  Behind  the  knight’s  back  he  bowed 
low  and  re^)ectfully,  a  gesture  which  hid 
his  face. 

Out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye  he  had 
caught  sight  of  a  broad,  whiskered  face 
of  ^tincUy  Jewish  cast,  scrutinizing  him 
through  the  parted  curtains  at  the  win¬ 
dow.  Fort  knew  a  kommissar  when  he 


bearded  lips  drew  back  in  a  snarling  grin.  | 
“These  Russians!”  he  muttered,  “these 
dung-hill  dogs  who  lord  it  over  us!  They 
are  only  a  handful  pushing  like  weeds 
among  our  thousands,  and  yet  they  choke 
us  all,  strangle  us!  And  call  it  making  i 
revolution  to  deliver  us — ” 

“Listen!”  Fort  cut  him  short.  In  i 
few  swift  sentences  he  outlined  to  Kash- 
gaz  the  rough  plan  he  had  been  forming. 
The  Kirghiz  listened  attentively,  his  little 
eyes  fix^  on  Fort.  Suddenly  he  bent 
double,  smiting  his  huge  thighs  with  his 
hairy  fists,  and  emitting  a  hoarse  roar  of 
gargantuan  laughter. 

“Ssht!"  Fort  hushed  him,  his  own  face 
twisted  with  mirth,  “go  back  and  tell  your 
kinsmen  quietly  v^t  I  expect  of  them. 
Eat.  Sleep.  When  the  time  comes  I  will 
call  you.” 


saw  one. 

He  swung  quickly  to  horse  and  clat¬ 
tered  off  with  his  lUrghiz  escort,  heading 
for  an  inn  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Both  he  and  his  men  were  known  at  the 
principal  traktir. 

At  the  inn  he  ordered  unlimited  food 
and  sufficient  drink  for  his  Kirghizs’  satis¬ 
faction  before  be  strolled  outside.  He  mo¬ 
tioned  to  Kasbgaz,  the  leader  who  had  re¬ 
placed  his  murdered  cousin  Uluthoff,  and 
the  man  followed  him. 

“You  saw  those  two  Red  Guards  at  the 
kommissar’s,”  Fort  questioned  softly  in 
Jagatai,  the  common  language  of  Turke¬ 
stan,  “the  ones  who—” 

“Akh!”  the  Kirghiz  spat  on  the  ground, 
and  there  was  murder  in  his  eyes,  “the 
blood  of  my  kinsmen  screamed  at  me  from 
their  hands — ” 

“All  right!  Take  it  easy.  They  were 
but  servants.  Their  master  who  com¬ 
manded  the  murder  was  that  kommissar 
who  was  peeping  out  of  the  window  at 
me.  He  also  commands  one  Selim  the 
Merchant,  a  Tajik.  Leave  the  servants 
to  their  slavery.  But  would  you  strike 
at  the  master — by  my  hand?” 

Kasbgaz’s  eyes  gleamed  hatred  and  bis 


For  all  the  changes  the  centuries 
have  wrought  in  Western  Turk^ 
Stan,  the  country  might  still  be  shut 
up  in  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
the  activities  of  Soviet  Republicanism  rep¬ 
resenting  only  a  few  scratches  on  the  clos^ 
cover.  In  their  dress,  their  lives,  their 
thoughts  the  people  still  linger  in  Bible 
times. 

Those  who  toil  are  Uzbegs,  flat-faced  and 
squat,  half  Turk,  half  Mongolian-Tartar. 
They  are  literal  hewers  of  wood  and  draw¬ 
ers  of  water  for  their  arch-nosed  Aryan 
betters,  the  Tajiks.  Tajik  is  the  name 
given  to  the  pure-blood  aboriginal  race  who 
are  still  the  land-owners,  the  priests  and 
the  merchants  of  Turkestan. 

In  times  past,  Persians,  Indians,  Mon¬ 
gols,  Turks,  Kalmucks  and  Torgods  have 
crowded  into  Turkestan.  Now  they  are 
mixed  in  an  indistinguishable  blend  of  mon¬ 
grel  blood;  but  all  accept  the  Moslem  r^ 
ligion  of  the  country.  Last,  and  incalcu¬ 
lably  least  in  numbers,  have  come  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  Foreign  in  speech  and  faith,  they 
dominate  the  whole  in  the  name  of  “gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  proletariat.” 

The  Tajik  merchant,  Selim,  lived  in  a 
house  befitting  his  dignity  and  wealth,  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Its  whitened 
walls  enclosed  the  cloistered  dwelling  built 
round  a  q>acious  courtyard  on  which  the 
lattice-screened  windows  of  the  women’i 
quarters  looked  down,  Arab  fashion. 

Night  had  fallen  when  Fort  knocked  at 
the  wide,  iron-bound  portal  of  Selim’s 
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house.  To  the  door-keeper  he  gave  word 
that  he  had  come  with  an  urgent  message 
from  the  Chinese  Collector  at  Utch,  to  be 
delivered  to  Selim  in  person. 

Returning,  the  doorkeeper  led  Fort  up 
the  narrow  stairs  and  ushered  him  into  an 
upper  room  of  surprising  magnificence.  The 
silken  rugs  and  cushions  on  the  Muznud 
divan,  on  which  Selim  sat,  would  have 
stung  with  envy  the  heart  of  any  Euro¬ 
pean  collector. 

But  under  the  mask  of  luxury,  Fort 
noted  that  the  room  was  built  like  a  for¬ 
tress  chamber.  Deep  window  embrasures 
showed  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  Ex¬ 
quisitely  wrought  iron  grills  made  the  win¬ 
dows  impassable.  The  heavy  wooden  door 
was  thickly  studded  with  polished  nails; 
bound  and  bolted  with  steel.  A  sumptu¬ 
ously  disgtiised  prison,  it  might  be,  or  a 
steel-toothed  trap. 

Without  rising  from  his  cross-legged  po¬ 
sition,  Selim  saluted  his  guest  with  grave 
dignity.  The  merchant’s  penetrating  dark 
eyes  scrutinized  Fort  minutely,  his  fine  old 
hawk-nose  sharpening.  He  reminded  Fort 
of  a  venerable  old  ^ider.  His  white  wool 
robes  billowed  about  him,  his  patriarchal 
beard  flowed  down  from  the  edge  of  his 
carefully  folded  turban  to  the  wide  sash 
about  his  middle. 

With  the  long  ring-bedecked  hand  that 
held  his  tarbosh  stem,  Selim  waved  his  un¬ 
usual  guest  to  a  seat  beside  him. 

“  IR,”  bowing  deeply  Fort  addressed 
him  in  Jagatai,  “will  you  please 
send  your  servant  back  to  his  post? 
What  1  have  to  say  to  you  is  for  no  other 
ears.” 

Selim  waved.  The  doorkeeper  disap¬ 
peared,  closing  the  door  behind  him.  As 
he  did  so.  Fort  knew  the  trap  was  set,  a  .d 
he  was  in  it.  His  walking  out  depended 
on  his  own  adroitness,  or  the  old  spider’s 
credulity,  on  which  he  counted  little.  He 
went  straight  to  the  attack. 

“I  am  the  guide,”  he  stated,  “whom 
Chang  Liang  the  Collector  has  sent  to  con¬ 
duct  you  and  your — party — to  Utch.” 

“Conduct  me?”  Selim’s  keen  eyes  wid¬ 
ened  a  trifle,  then  half  closed,  “but  I  know 
the  way.  I  need  no  guide.” 

“I  know  it,”  Fort  agreed  promptly,  “I 
only  said  that  to  get  in  here,  and  in  case 
the  porter  was  listening.  Permit  me — a 
moment.” 


He  stepped  to  the  door,  looked  out, 
closed  it,  and  shot  the  steel  bolt  on  the 
inside,  ^lim  started  from  the  divan,  and 
rose  to  his  feet;  his  hand  outstretched  to¬ 
ward  a  gong  of  polished  bronze  beside  him. 

“Don’t  bang  that  thing,”  Fort  recom¬ 
mended  quietly,  “it  nuikes  too  much  noise 
for  our  business.  Besides,  I  have  my  re¬ 
volver  trained  on  your  middle  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.” 

Selim  sat  down  again  with  Oriental  im¬ 
passibility  to  await  Fort’s  explanation. 

“I  have  really  come  to  do  you  a  favor,” 
Fort  went  on.  “I  know  that  you  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  party  of  women  to  Utch,  to  be  dis¬ 
tribute  to  their  Dzungan  coimtrymen  in 
the  desert;  and  that  they  are  to  carry  some 
six  hundred  pounds  of  opium  from  the 
kommissar  here  to  the  Collector  Chung 
Liang.  Is  that  not  true?” 

“You  tell  me  so.”  Selim’s  eyes  were 
enigmatic. 

“You  know  it  is.  But  this  you  do  not 
know.  The  Dzungans  have  heard  of  thb 
opium — ^your  party  will  never  reach  Utch. 
They  intend  to  ambush  you  at  a  spot  I 
know  of,  and  to  rob  you  of  both  women 
and  opium.” 

Selim’s  lips  curled  in  a  smile  and  his 
arched  eyebrows  rose.  Fort  went  on 
quickly. 

“Why  do  I  tell  jmu  this?  Because  I 
have  a  plan  for  getting  both  your  women 
and  your  opium  in  safety  to  Utch.  There 
is  an  English  Sir  now  in  Karakol  visiting 
the  kommissar.  He  is  a  fool,  but  foob 
have  their  purposes.  He  can  made  to 
take  your  women  and  your  opium  back 
to  Utch  under  his  protection. 

“It  is  I  who  ?rill  arrange  this  matter. 
The  opium  shall  be  slipped  in  under  the 
very  noses  of  the  Englishmen  watching 
to  stop  it.  But  you  must  be  ready  tonight.” 

The  merchant  allowed  a  gleam  of  inter¬ 
est  to  appear  in  his  eyes. 

“Tonight,”  he  said  thoughtfully,  “and 
what  do  you  expect  in  return?” 

Fort  shrugged.  “Money.  One  tenth  of 
the  profits  on  the  opium — and  cm  the 
women.” 

“Ah.  And  who  are  you?” 

“I  am  the  servant  of  the  English  Sir. 
He  speaks  no  Jagatai,  and  he  trusts  me. 
I  will  tell  him  that  they  are  poor  women 
going  to  join  their  husbands,  who  ask  t^ 
protection  of  his  escort.  He  will  believe 
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A  TOUCH  of  scorn  tinged  Selin’s  .anile. 
He  closed  his  ey^  caressing  his 
L  venerable  beard  with  long  jewelled 
fingers,  and  sucked  at  his  {»4>fr«tem.  His 
smile  deepened  into  a  satirical  grin. 

“My  friend,”  he  said,  “y(Hi  are  ingenious. 
You  are  also  a  liar.  You  are  not  a  ser* 
vant.  You  are  John  Fort,  the  black  watch¬ 
dog  of  the  English. 

“I  knew  you  the  moment  you  crossed 
my  threshold.  You  should  ^ve  known 
better  than  to  try  so  childish  a  trick  as  a 
disguise  on  an  old  hand  like  me.  You 
have  insulted  my  intelligence.” 

So  that  card  was  no  good.  Fort  con¬ 
centrated  his  mind  on  tlM  (honing  Orien¬ 
tal  voice,  r^>eating  the  soft  liquid  tones  to 
hiffisrif,  (nitfhing  the  inflecticm  of  its  rise 
and  fall. 

“But  you  have  also  given  me  some  use¬ 
ful  information,”  Selim  went  on,  “about  the 
Dzungan  ambush.  Hospitality  demands  a 
letum  in  kind.  Here  is  my  information. 

“Your  English  Sir,  who  is  in  truth  a  fool, 
wfll  not  return  to  Utch  tonight,  because 
he  is  at  this  moment  in  the  little  temporary 
jail  at  the  back  of  the  komnussar’s  house.” 

If  Selim  expected  surprise,  he  missed  his 
effect.  Fort  nodded. 

“Your  Sir,”  the  merchant  emphasized, 
“^ke  many  silly  words  to  the  kommis- 
sar;  and  when  the  kommissar  showed  him 
how  silly  they  were,  he  used  words  even 
more  silly;  swindler,  betrayer,  murderer, 
and  many  more.  He  offered  to  kno<^  the 
kommissar’s  unmentionable  head  off,  and 
did,  it  seems,  knock  out  two  of  his  teeth 
and  close  one  of  his  eyes.  Hmce — ” 
“Good  old  Bill  Higgs!” 

Selim  opened  his  eyes  to  find  his  own 
grin  reflected  on  Fort’s  face. 

“An  excellent  man,  as  you  say,  but  a 
fool.  Indeed,  all  you  Engli^  seem  stricken 
with  folly,”  Sdim  continued  serenely.  “The 
Sir  threatened  the  kommissar  with  the 
wrath  of  England  when  the  Labor  Party 
heard  of  his  imprisonment;  but  of  course 
they  will  never  hear.  He  will  be  reported 
as  having  met  with  an  accident — unfortu- 
natriy  fatal.  No  doubt  there  will  be  truth 
in  the  report.” 

StMl  fondly  stroking  his  silken  beard, 
the  merchant  went  on  smiling. 

“I  tell  you  all  this  because  naturally  you 
could  not  now  expect  to  leave  this  room 
alive.  You  decided  that  when  you  bolted 
that  door.” 


Again  Fosi  nodded  comprehendingly. 

“The  kommissar  had  already  sent  toe 
word  that  Mr.  Fort  was  in  Karakol,  and 
I  was  eqiecting  your  visit,”  Selim’s  voice 
sharpened  a  tr^,  “my  people  have  orders 
as  to  what  to  do  to  you  in  case  of  the 
slightest  commotion.  But  by  locking  that 
door  you  oblige  me  to  deal  with  you  my- 
srif.  That  will  be  less  pleasant — for  you.” 

Fort  was  staring  at  1^  boots,  almost  re¬ 
gretfully.  It  was  a  moment  before  he 
spoke. 

“You  or  me,  then?”  he  said  at  last,  his 
face  darkening  to  grimness,  “I  am  sorry. 
You  are  a  worthy  antagoni^  Sdim.  How 
do  you  propose  to  do  it?” 

&lim  taK>ed  the  jeweled  handle  of  the 
carved  da^er  in  h^  sash.  “But  not  at 
once.  I  have  long  wanted  to  meet  you; 
and  I  find  you  entertaining.” 

“As  I  find  you,”  Fort  bowed  gcavdy,  his 
eyes  stedy,  “but  unfortunatdy,  I  am  in  a 
hurry.  Perhaps  we  had  better  get  on  with 
it.  My  gun  against  your  knife.  Aren’t 
you  taking  long  chances,  in  spite  of  all  your 
preparations?  It  win  (io  you  no  good  that 
I  be  hacked  to  pieces,  when  you  are — 
dead.” 

Selim’s  smile  did  not  dim.  “You  will 
not  shoot  me  in  this  house,”  he  said  easily, 
“too  noisy.  I  have  a  hundred  guards  here; 
and  it  will  not  profit  you  to  shoot  me, 
when  the  consequences  to  you  will  be — as 
you  say.” 

Fort  looked  down  at  his  gun;  then  he 
tossed  it  to  the  end  of  the  room,  a  useless 
thing.  His  face  was  bitter,  as  if  be  did  not 
rdish  defeat.  With  his  empty  hands  out¬ 
stretched,  palm  up,  he  stepped  toward 
Selim. 

The  merchant  watched  him  with  a  smile 
of  cynical  amusement.  The  English  were 
ind^  cursed  with  madness."  This  man, 
reputed  to  be  clever,  had  walked  into  a 
death-trap  armed  wiUi  nothing  but  stupid 
lies  and  a  enuk,  noi^  weapon.  Now  he 
was  disarmed,  approaching  his  master  with 
beggar  hands  out,  a  suf^icating  captive. 
The  Oriental  allowed  him  to  (q>proach  very 
near,  enjoying  his  hiuniliation. 

T^  Englishman  was  muttering  some¬ 
thing  unrler  his  breath,  in  Ids  own 
language. 

“It’s  a  rotten  trick,”  Fort  was  saying, 
“and  I  hate  to  do  it  to  you.  But — ” 

Something  flashed  down  from  Fort’s  big 
coat-sleeve.  His  left  hand  darted  out  and 
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grasped  Selim’s  patriarchal  beard.  With  a 
quick  slash  of  sharp  scissors,  half  the 
bushy  growth  parted  from  the  merchant’s 

“Allah  ul* Allah!  My  beard!”  Horri¬ 
fied,  the  stricken  Tajik’s  hands  Sew  to  his 
face.  His  beard,  his  sacred  beard!  To 
touch  a  Moslem’s  beard — insult,  almost 
sacrilege!  “Allah  ul  Allah!”  he  choked, 
both  ^nds  clasped  to  his  denuded  chin. 
“Allah  ul  Allah!  Thou  vandal — ” 

The  scissors  dropped.  Fort’s  arm  drew 
back,  and  the  impact  of  hb  fist  on  an  un¬ 
protected  jaw  put  the  merchant  out  of  hb 
misery  for  the  time  being. 

Fort  listened.  No  sound  came  from  the 
armed  house.  But  the  most  difficult  of  hb 
task  lay  ahead  if  he  was  to  get  out  of  it 
alive,  and  carry  with  him  the  booty  for 
which  he  had  come.  And  there  was  need 
for  haste. 

WORKING  fast,  he  stripped  the  un¬ 
conscious  Selim  of  robes,  turban 
and  fine  morocco  leather  boots, 
and  pulled  off  hb  own  outor  clothing.  He 
sli[^)Ml  into  Selim’s  robes  with  easy  fa¬ 
miliarity,  and  dressed  Selim  in  the  trousers, 
boots,  trench  coat  and  cap  he  had  worn. 

Thai  carefully  he  sheared  off  the  rest 
of  Selim’s  beard  and  trimmed  the  stubble 
to  grizzled  mutton-chops.  Using  the  pol¬ 
ish^  gong  as  a  mirror  he  stuck  Selim’s 
long  b^d  carefully  to  hb  own  jaw  with 
the  help  of  the  tube  of  photograpl^r’s  glue 
carried  in  hb  pocket. 

The  resemblance  was  passable  in  the  dim 
light.  Fort’s  dark  eyes,  bronzed  skin  and 
hawk  nose  were  enough  like  Selim’s,  and 
the  flowing  robes  conc^ed  hb  spare  frame, 
giving  him  the  necessary  portliness.  Their 
height  was  about  equal. 

He  had  brought  a  length  of  rope  inside 
hb  coat.  He  trussed  Selim  securely, 
gagged  him  with  a  wadded  handkerchief, 
dragged  him  into*  the  shadows  and  laid 
him  with  hb  face  to  the  wall. 

Going  to  the  door,  he  slipped  back  the 
bolt  and  picked  up  his  gun.  Then  he 
struck  the  gong  a  resounding  bang,  and 
seated  himself  cross-legged  on  the  divan. 

“Send  the  head-woman  of  the  Zenana  to 
me,”  he  bade  the  servant  who  entered, 
modulating  his  voice  carefully  to  Selim’s 
Oriental  drone,  “and  bid  them  make  the 
carts  ready.  We  travel  tonight — ^within  the 
hour.  I  take  no  guards  and  no  drivers. 
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Have  each  span’s  lead-reins  tied  to  the 
cart  ahead.  I  myself  will  lead.” 

The  man’s  eyes  were  lowered  respect¬ 
fully.  They  fell  on  the  body  of  Selim,  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  ^adows. 

“You  may  take  that  away,”  Fort  waved 
hb  hand  toward  Selim,  “when  I  am  gone.” 

The  servant’s  eyes  followed  Fort’s  hand. 
It  was  bare.  He  had  forgotten  Selim’s 
rings! 

“The  infidel  dog  tried  to  steal  my 
jewels,”  Fort  drawled  softly  in  Selim’s 
voice,  caressing  hb  beard  with  Selim’s 
gesture.  “I  have  put  them  in  a  safe  place. 
He  met  the  fate  deserved  by  the  thieving 
— or  by  curious  servants!  ” 

The  man  salaamed  and  withdrew,  shiv¬ 
ering.  Fort  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

V^en  the  old  crone  in  charge  of  the 
harem  entered,  she  thought  she  saw  her 
master,  smoking  sleepily.  He  gave  hb  ffi- 
rections  indolently,  but  minutdy.  Thirty 
women  were  to  go  in  the  carts;  each  was 
to  carry  twenty  poimds  of  opium  concealed 
under  her  robes,  and  each  was  to  wear 
two  face-veils. 

“Mind  that,”  he  pointed  out,  “two  yash¬ 
maks  each;  when  they  are  in  the  carts,  in 
one  hour,  bring  me  word.” 

“But  these  are  new  orders,”  the  crone 
grumbled,  “only  today  you  bade  me — ” 

“And  tonight  you  questi(Mi?”  Fort 
purred.  His  fingers  were  safely  buried  in 
hb  beard,  thb  time,  “there  are  cords  which 
cut  off  idle  questions,  cxishions  which  stop 
waggling  old  tongues — ” 

He  wondered  if  he  was  overdoing  the 
threats.  The  old  woman  was  bent  (touble 
as  she  crept  out,  but  she  dmrted  a  swift  look 
behind  her  from  the  door,  and  Fort  saw 
doubt  in  her  eyes.  Before  she  shuffled 
away  to  the  women’s  quarters  she  ran 
down  to  the  door-keeper’s  lodge  and  ex¬ 
changed  a  few  muttered  wor£  with  the 
man  on  guard  there. 

For  an  endless,  nervous  hour  Fort  sat 
smoking  apparently  placidly,  drinking  cof¬ 
fee  from  a  tray  b^de  the  divan.  The 
woman  returned,  her  eyes  darting  malig¬ 
nant  questions.  He  rose,  wrapping  himself 
in  Selim’s  thick  burnouse,  and  descended 
the  narrow  stairs. 

The  carts  were  drawn  up  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  and  to  Fort’s  relief,  the  outer  gate 
stood  open.  The  door-keeper  held  Selim’s 
horse.  Majestically  Fort  todr  the  leading 
rein  and  the  heavy  qvt  wMp  from  him 
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aad  MTung  into  the  saddle.  But  the  door- 
keq)er  still  held  the  horse’s  head. 

“Let  go,  fooll"  Fort  commanded. 

The  stared  into  his  face.  Their 
eyes  met  and  held  for  a  breathless  second 
as  Fort  kxAed  down.  The  doorkeeper 
gasped.  He  had  read  the  truth.  The  smd 
bei^d  those  eyes,  stem,  cold,  austere,  was 
not  the  luxurious,  canning  Oriental  soul 
of  Selim. 

The  doorman’s  mouUi  opened  to  emit  a 
betraying  shout.  Instantly  Fort’s  heavy 
whip4iandle  came  down,  taking  him  full 
on  the  stretched  gullet.  The  cry  came  out 
in  a  gorging  du^. 

The  door-keeper  staggered  back.  Fort 
stmck  spurs  into  his  horse  and  the  train 
of  carts  jerked  forward,  da.shing  out  into 
the  street. 

Caring  after  the  disappearing  rider  with 
asre,  the  door-keeper  spread  out  his  hands 
in  fatalistic  resignation.  He  had  met  a 
master.  If  that  master  was  not  Sdim,  that 
was  not  his  affair.  Allah  ul  Allah! 

AN  UNGUARDED  string  of  carts 
/\  creaked  its  way  through  the  snow  of 
X  ^  winding  passes  that  led  down  frmn 
the  eastern  mountain-slopes  of  the  Tian 
■Shan  range  to  end  finally  on. the  plateau 
far  below,  at  Utch. 

No  outriders  convoyed  the  carts.  Only 
a  solitaiy  horseman,  hooded  and  mufSed  in 
his  thick  white  wool  burnouse  rode  at  the 
head  of  the  caravan.  Even  he  was  obvi¬ 
ously  old,  for  a  long  grey  beard  swept  his 
brei^.  urged  the  horses  forward  as  if 
in  hot  haste  to  be  safely  at  the  end  of  his 
journey. 

“Our  Selim  groweth  old,”  growled  tme 
of  the  band  of  Dzimgans,  crouched  behind 
bonlders  at  the  turn  of  the  pass,  “he  rides 
today  without  armed  nwn.  The  old  dog 
looses  his  teeth!” 

“Old  dog,  yes!  But  age  must  come  to 
all  of  us,”  the  leader  reminded,  “and  he 
had  no  way  of  knowing  that  we  riionld  meet 
him  on  the  way,  or  that  we  knew  he  car¬ 
ried  (^ium.  No  one  kneir,  but  the  Black 
KngKshman  who  told  us.  And  no  one 
would  want  our  women  but  us — ” 

“Allah!  The  ugly  hags  he  brings  us, 
and  expects  silver-thist  ior  them!  It  is 
robbery!” 

“SA!  Sound  carries  over  this  snow. 
Let  the  carts  get  past  us,  then  shoot  Sdim 
down  from  b^n^  Thm  is  no  need  to 


fri^ten  the  women,  or  to  set  the  horses 
running.  We  can  use  them,  and  the  carts. 
Hie  fewer  shots  the  better.” 

The  carts  were  nearing.  The  screech  of 
their  wheels  on  the  dry  snow  sounded  dis¬ 
tinctly  as  th^  slithm-ed  down  the  narrow 
gorge,  came  abreast  of  the  hidden  tribes¬ 
men,  creaked  past  one  by  one. 

“There  are  no  drivers,”  the  leader  whis¬ 
pered,  “the  women  are  driving  from  the 
carts.  Do  you  see?” 

Humped,  muffled  women’s  figures  in  the 
Uack  draperies  of  Moslem  orthodoxy 
crouched  briiind  the  leather  curtains.  At 
sight  of  them  the  Dzungans’  eyes  glistened. 
They  might  be  neither  very  beautiful  nor 
in  tte  le^t  yoong,  but  they  were  women— 

“Nowl”  urged  a  dozen  guttural  voices, 
“shoot!  And  we  will  get  them!” 

At  the  first  hoarse  shout  the  burnoused 
figure  on  horseback  whirled.  While  the 
Dzungan  leader’s  Russian  rifle  leaped  to 
his  shouidor,  fire  spat  from  under  the  white 
burnouse,  and  the  gun  shattered  in  his 
hands. 

The  Dzimgans  sprang  up.  From  the 
carts  of  the  women  a  point-blank  volley 
caught  them  all  unpreparod.  Women  with 
rifles?  It  was  unh^d  of!  For  an  instant 
they  fell  back.  The  leader’s  shout  rallied 
them  to  swift  action. 

“Club  them!  Don’t  shoot— don’t  kill 
the  women!” 

Cursing,  the  attackers  jumped  for  the 
carts,  th^  rifles  dubbed.  Horses  plunged 
and  screamed,  wagons  overturned,  dumsy 
bundles  of  blade  draperies  tumbled  out  into 
the  snow.  Hoarse  ^outs,  yells  and  oaths 
filled  the  air  as  a  mass  of  struggling 
ures  rolled  and  fought  amid  the  thrashing 
legs  of  the  horses. 

Seated  on  his  mount  and  unattacked,  the 
man  in  die  wdiite  burnouse  swayed  and 
rocked  in  what  appeared  to  be  agony, 
flasping  himself  as  if  he  had  been  strud 
in  a  vital  apot.  His  cries  rang  out  over 
the  combat,  and  he  doubled  forward  in  a 
convulsion,  tears  nmning  down  his  face 
and  freezing  in  his  beard. 

Arms  and  legs  wound  in  yards  of  ton 
and  tattered  veilings,  a  huge  Dzungu 
fought  his  way  out  of  the  mass  bearing  in 
his  arms  a  gasping,  swaddled  captive.  He 
made  a  d^  for  the  rocks  where  the 
raiders’  horses  were  hidden  and  got  a  foot 
into  Ins  stinup  in  si»te  of  the  flailing  anas 
and  legs  of  prize  he  bore. 
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“Hold  on  there!”  the  man  in  the  white 
burnouse  shouted  through  his  paroxysms 
of  laughter,  “stop  kicking!  Tear  off  your 
face-veil!” 

The  captive  heard,  and  grabbed  at  the 
yashmak.  It  came  away  with  a  wrench, 
revealing  a  red  face  bristling  with  sandy 
mutton-chop  whiskers  and  a  spiky  walrus 
mustache. 

“Allah  ul  Allah!”  burst  from  a  horrified 
Dzungan,  “my  woman  is  bearded  I  My 
woman  is  a  manl” 

He  hurled  the  horrid  thing  from  him, 
on  his  horse  and  spurred  like  a  mad¬ 
dened  creature  down  the  pass.  A  dozen,  a 
score  of  hoarse  cries  of  rage  and  disgust 
burst  from  the  writhing  mass  of  struggling 
figures  as  Dzungan  after  Dzungan  tore  a 
veil  from  an  antagonist’s  face  to  find  it 
covered  with  a  crackling  Kirghiz  beard. 

With  startling  rapidity  the  process  of 
disentanglement  was  accomplished,  and 
the  rattle  of  the  Dzungans’  retreating  hoof- 
beats  thundered  down  the  pass. 


“AY!  IT’S  a  grand  thing  to  travel!  I 
had  to  come  all  this  way  and  see 
L\.  it  myself  to  believe  the  iniquity 
on  behind  the  mask  of  brotherhood 
in  that  Soviet  Republic! 

“What  my  old  ’ooman — ^Lady  Higgs, 
that  is — ’ll  say  when  I  tell  her  that  I  only 
got  out  by  the  fringe  of  my  skirts — ^and 
my  whiskers— don’t  bear  thinking  about! 
But  I  spoke  my  mind  to  that  kommissar, 
and  Ill  speak  it  again,  when  I  get  back 
to  the  Old  Country.  Comeraids!  Dirty 
murdering  blackguards!” 

“More  power  to  you.  Sir  William!” 
Fort  laughed  as  Tommy  Hildreth  filled 
their  glasses  before  the  study  fire  in  the 
residency  in  Utch. 

“Bill  it  is,  Johnny  1”  Sir  William  waved 
his  glass,  “and  more  dirty  work  to  you, 
by  goom!  I  don’t  know  a  better  lad  for 
HI  Lord,  when  I  think — ” 

A  gurgling  chuckle  choked  off  utterance 
for  a  moment.  “If  you’d  seen  it.  Tommy,” 
he  sputtered,  “me  shivering  in  my  oonder- 
wear  in  that  Soviet  out-house  prison,  the 
Kommissar  having  taken  my  good  tweed 


suit' and  my  two-hundred-gtiinea  fur  coat, 
not  to  mention  my  wat^  and  all  my 
money! 

“And  suddenly,  here’s  this  Black  Jack 
Fort,  all  got  up  in  his  old  whiskers,  with 
his  hands  on  the  bars  of  the  window — 
and  up  with  his  fist,  and  smashes  the  bars 
like  matches!  They  were  nowt  but  wood, 
painted  black,  and  me  too  down  in  the 
doomps  to  have  a  try  at  them.  He  had  me 
dragged  through  the  window  in  no  time, 
and  off  up  the  road! 

“And  ^ere  in  a  barn,  thirty  Kirghiz  and 
me  dressing  up  in  flumadoodle  veils,  while 
thirty  squalling  women  climbs  into  the 
men’s  breeches  behind  a  partition,  and 
starts  off  home  like  that — ” 

“They  had  extra  yashmak  veils,  so  they 
can  face  their  tribes  with  their  modesty  in¬ 
tact,”  Fort  explained,  “and  Kashgaz  could 
be  relied  on  to  see  that  they  got  safely  back 
to  their  own  people.  Most  of  them  had 
been  stolen  from  their  homes,  and  were 
glad  to  go  back.” 

“It  fair  broke  those  Kirghiz’s  hearts 
when  all  that  opium  went  up  in  smoke  on 
the  hills,”  Sir  Bill  shook  his  head  regret¬ 
fully,  “worth  good  money!  But  it’s  grand 
work  you  laads  are  doing!” 

“But  how  did  you  get  hold  of  the 
women?”  Tommy  asked  curiously. 

“Stole  them  from  Selim,”  Fort  stated 
laconically. 

“And  where  did  you  get  the  whiskers  for 
your  disguise?” 

“Stole  them  off  Selim’s  face.” 

Sir  Bill  stared  at  him  in  awe  and  admira¬ 
tion. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “you’re  a  great  man. 
But  I  wish  you  could  have  got  my  ftir  coat 
back  for  me!  It’s  the  first  I  ever  had.” 

Fort  stretched  his  legs  lazily.  “By  the 
way,”  he  drawled,  “I  called  on  the  kom* 
missar — as  Selim,  naturally — to  tell  him  I 
had  outwitted  Black  Fort.  He  called  me  a 
vain  Oriental;  that  is,  a  liar.  There  was  a 
slight  unpleasantness,  and  the  kommissar 
— went  to  sleep.  I  stole  your  fur  coat  off 
his  back.  You’ll  find  it  hanging  in  the 
hall.  Your  watch  and  your  money  are  in 
the  pockets.” 
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Western  Novelette  about  Two 
Brothers — the  Weak  and  the  Strong 

By  CHARLES  WESLEY  SANDERS 


CHAPTER  I 

PAKEWEI,!. 

ON  A  RISE  in  the  road  Don  Fraser 
checked  his  horse,  turned  in  the 
saddle,  and  looked  t>ack.  He  could 
see  the  ranch  house,  gray  from  the 
weather  of  many  years,  leaning  just  a  little 
in  its  old  age,  yet  sturdy  with  a  long  stretch 
of  sheltering  life  remaining  to  it.  Beyond 
the  house  his  eyes  traveled  over  the  alfalfa 
fields,  just  mowed  for  the  second  time. 
Beyond  the  fields  those  swift  eyes  took  in 
the  flats  and  then  the  hills  which  lifted 
themselves  into  mountains,  some  brown, 
some  tree-clad  against  the  horizon.  The 
sky  which  rose  from  the  peaks  was  sun¬ 
drenched  by  the  climbing,  brassy  orb. 

This  had  been  home  to  Don  Fraser 
through  all  his  twenty-nine  years — and  he 
was  leaving  it.  He  had  been  bom  in  that 
house.  He  had  spent  his  boyhood,  his 
youth,  and  his  young  manhood  in  it.  Now 
he  was  to  be  a  stranger  to  it.  He  had  never 
fdt  that  he  had  a  right  in  the  house.  He 
had  had  no  need  of  such  a  feeling.  He 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  his  right  to 
breathe  the  mountain  air.  But  now,  since 
the  house  was  to  know  him  no  more,  that 


feeling  came  to  him,  sorrowfully,  deso¬ 
lately. 

If  ever  a  man  had  had  a  rightful  inheri¬ 
tance,  this  house  and  all  the  land  about  h, 
should  have  been  his  inheritance.  His 
father  had  built  that  house.  He  had 
brought  his  wife,  Don’s  mother,  to  it.  Dob 
had  first  seen  the  light  in  it,  had  learned 
to  creep  in  it,  had  learned  to  walk  in  it;  had 
learned  in  it  and  on  the  land  that  sur¬ 
rounded  it,  about  all  he  had  ever  learned. 
His  mother  had  died  in  it;  his  father,  just 
lately,  had  died  in  it.  It  Was  the  only 
home  Don  Fraser  had  ever  known,  and  now 
he  was  a  man  without  a  home.  He  was 
pretty  nearly  a  man  without  a  cent  in  the 
world,  too.  He  owned  nothing  but  the 
roan  horse  beneath  him,  the  clothes  he 
wore,  and  a  few  personal  belongings  in  hb 
saddle  roll. 

Thus  this  ranch  was  a  goodly  herita^ 
for  any  man,  but  it  was  not  a  heritage  for 
Don,  though  he  was  his  father’s  first-born. 
Don’s  moUier  had  not  survived  his  birth 
more  than  five  years.  She  had  been  a 
gentle  woman,  and  she  had  slipped  gently 
out  of  life.  Don’s  father  had  devotedly 
loved  the  boy,  but  he  had  been  a  busy  man, 
and  Don  had  brought  himself  up  under  the 
careless  eye  of  the  cook. 


When  Don  was  eight  his  father  had 
brought  home  a  new  wife.  He  had  rather 
ihamefacedly  presented  Don  to  her,  and 
be  had  made  the  mistake  of  not  taking  the 
boy  aside  and  explaining  matters  to  him. 
Don  had  looked  askance  at  his  new  mother. 
His  strongest  impression  was  that  she  was 
sot  a  mother  at  all.  He  came  to  that  con- 
dosion  simply  because  she  was  so  different 
from  the  mother  whom  he  was  already  only 
dimly  beginning  to  remember.  She  was  a 
woman  of  shi^  visage  and  of  sharper 
tongue.  She  scolded  Don  at  first,  but  w^n 
Don’s  half  brother  was  born  she  ignored 
Don. 

To  make  matters  worse  Don’s  father, 
strong  man  though  Don  had  always  thought 
him,  was  dominated  by  the  new  wife  and 
mother.  Don  had  seen  his  father  meekly 
take  a  tongue  lashing  from  her.  The  boy 
reflected  t^t  he  had  seen  his  father  go  for 
his  gun  on  at  least  one  occasion  when  a 
man  had  said  less  to  him  than  this  woman 
was  saying.  That  bred  a  certain,  definite 
feeling  in  Don  about  women.  A  man  must 
accept  whatever  punishment  a  woman  saw 
fit  to  inflict  on  him.  He  must  not  rebel 
against  ai^  medicine,  however  bitter,  which 
s^  saw  fit  to  give  him. 


Don  was  ei^teen  and  his  half  brother 
was  ten  when  Don  first  noticed  a  change  in 
his  father.  He  suddenly  became  aware  that 
his  father’s  hair  had  grayed  and  his 
shoulders  had  stooped.  His  eyes  were  not 
so  keen  as  they  had  been.  He  had  a  habit 
of  peering.  There  was  no  calculation  in 
what  Don  offered  to  do  for  his  father.  The 
boy’s  heart  had  been  starved  for  affection. 
His  father  had  long  ceased  to  offer  him 
any  paternal  love,  but  Don  had  not  turned 
from  his  father  on  that  account.  He  had 
a  dim  notion  that  a  man  had  to  care  for 
somebody. 

So  he  went  to  his  father  and  offered  to 
take  the  burden  of  the  ranch  from  his 
father’s  shoulders.  The  father  had  gladly 
slipped  the  burden  to  Don.  Unknown  to 
Don,  he  had  been  watching  the  boy  and 
speculating  about  his  ability.  He  had  seen 
that  he  lu^  no  rider  who  could  compare  to 
Don.  He  had  seen  that  Don  could  cast  a 
rope  with  the  best  of  them.  He  could 
hamdle  a  gun.  Most  important  of  aU,  Don 
seemed  not  to  be  afraid  of  anything.  The 
father  said  that  fear  was  not  in  the  son. 

Don  had  given  no  thou^t  as  to  how  his 
stepmother  would  take  this  shift  in  author¬ 
ity.  n  he  had  thought  about  it,  he  would 
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have  supposed  that  she  would  be  glad  to 
see  a  jrounger,  firmer  hand  guid^  the 
destiiues  of  the  ranch.  He  had  been  a  man 
in  authority  for  several  months  when  he 
first  observed  that  his  stepmother  was 
watching  him.  She  was  watching  him,  but 
when  tte  stepbrother  was  near  by  her 
glance  went  from  Don  to  the  younger  boy. 
There  was  something  unfathomable  in  her 
eyes  then. 

Then  his  father  died,  quite  suddenly, 
in  his  chair,  after  supper,  his  pipe  in 
his  hand.  After  the  funei^  Don  had 
gone  about  his  business  again.  He  knew 
nothing  of  legal  technicalities.  He  supposed 
the  ranch  was  his.  He  told  himself  that 
if  ever  a  man  and  a  ranch  were  tied  up 
tog^er  he  and  this  ranch  were.  He  had 
given  all  his  young  manhood  to  it.  It  had 
had  all  his  thought  and  his  labor.  Why 
should  it  not  be  his? 

But  it  was  not  his.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  him  that  his  father  had  left  a  will.  He 
didn’t  know  anything  about  wills.  He  sup¬ 
posed  property  just  descended  from  father 
to  son  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  His 
mother  broke  the  news  to  him  and  told  him 
he  could  verify  it  by  consulting  a  certain 
lawyer  at  the  county  seat  Nothing,  Don 
ask^  was  his?  Noi^ng  was  his,  his  step¬ 
mother  agreed.  And  she  added: 

“I  s’p<«  you  are  quhtin’.  I  s’pose  you 
are  goin’  to  leave  your  father’s  wife  to 
^ft  for  herself  with  a  nineteen-year-old 
boy  on  In’  hands.” 

Don  was  proud  but  he  was  not  haughty. 
He  was  not  selfish.  He  had  never  had  a 
dream  of  riches.  He  had  amply  gone  on 
working  from  ytax  to  year,  t^ing  things 
as  they  came.  Natur^y  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed  that  this  property  was  not  his,  for 
he  loved  it  He  knew  every  inch  of  it,  loved 
every  inch  of  h.  lEs  fancy  could  flee  from 
mountain  peak  to  the  quiet  atting  room, 
and  he  could  take  a  particular  comfort 
from  peak  and  room.  All  the  associations 
of  his  life  were  here.  Yet  disappointment 
was  not  the  emotion  he  yielded  to  now. 
Tk  was  stung  by  his  stepmother’s  impu¬ 
tation. 

“I’m  sta3rin’  on,”  he  said.  “I’ll  do  the 
best  I  can  for  you  an’  Robert.” 

That  “Rohm”  perhaps  indicated  the 
statu  of  the  3ronng  stepbrother.  It  had 
never  been  shortened  to  “Bob”,  an  unheard 
of  thing.  Mrs.  Fraser  would  not  permit 


the  shortening.  She  had  tongue-lashed  the 
one  pundher  who  had  attonpted  it.  Nor 
did  Don  reflect  that  Robert  was  no  longer 
a  boy.  At  Robert’s  age  Don  had  been  a 
full-fledged  man  in  the  saddle. 

At  his  reply  the  stepmother  had  smiled 
enigmatically.  Don  could  not  read  the 
meaning  in  enigmatic  smiles.  He  went 
about  his  business.  He  worked  harder  than 
ever.  The  ranch  prospered  in  the  neat 
two  years  as  it  had  never  prospered  before. 

And  then  the  stepmother  had  died,  a 
month  before  this  morning  on  which  Don 
sat  his  horse  on  the  rise.  She  had  not  died 
suddenly  as  Don’s  father  had  died.  She 
had  had  six  weeks  of  lingering  illness  in 
bed.  She  had  had  time  to  arrange  matters, 
thou^  Don  now  shrewdly  suspected  that 
matters  needed  little  arrangement.  The 
lawyer  whom  she  had  referr^  Don  to  but 
whom  he  had  not  consulted  was  at  the 
ranch  house  on  three  occasions.  On  the 
last  he  had  had  two  other  men  with  him. 
There  had  been  a  requisition  for  ink  and 
paper.  The  lawyer  had  come  out  of  the 
sick  room  with  a  folded  sheet  in  his  hands. 
He  had  looked  at  Don  oddly  but  had  gone 
his  way  without  a  word. 

The  news  that  was  broken  to  Don  after 
his  Stepmother’s  funeral  was  no  news.  He 
was  not  a  dullard,  and  he  had  known  what 
those  legal  visits  had  meant.  Therefore 
wdien  the  lawyer  came  and  told  him 
that  the  stepmother  had  willed  the  ranch 
and  everything  appertaining  thereunto  to 
Robert,  Don  had  squared  his  shoulders  like 
a  man  who  takes  a  blow  standing  solidly 
on  his  feet.  Though  he  had  bad  a  prevision 
that  this  blow  would  be  dealt  him,  it  was 
nevertheless  a  severe  blow.  He  had  defi 
nitely  lost  the  place  that  was  dearer  to  him 
even  than  it  had  been  when  his  father  had 
died.  Well,  he  couldn’t  stay  on  here. 
There  were  some  things  a  man  couldn’t 
stand.  Don  could  not  stand  this  close 
association,  with  the  knowledge  that  he 
was  an  alien.  Why,  he  would  be  no  more 
here  than  one  of  the  rambling  punchers  who 
worked  from  one  pay  day  to  another. 

“I’m  ridin’,”  he  told  the  lawyer. 

“Quitting?”  the  legal  gentleman  sneered. 

Don,  on  occasion,  had  a  direct  and  chal¬ 
lenging  gray  eye.  He  regarded  the  lawyer 
coldly  now. 

“Wien  yrou  call  me  a  quitter,  you  are 
ready  to  back  It  up,  are  you?”  he  asked 
softly. 
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This  was  a  man-to-uun  matter.  There 
•n  DO  wonoan  in  it  Don  had  learned  how 
to  handle  man-to-man  matters. 

“Oh,”  said  the  lawyer  hastily,  “no.  I 
BMnt  that  I  hoped  you  wouldn’t  leave.” 

Don  turned  his  back  on  him,  and 
tke  lawyer  went  his  way.  Don  sought  out 
Robert  and  told  him  he  would  be  rMing  in 
OK  week  from  that  day.  Robert  looked  at 
kirn  fearfully. 

These  two  were  in  marked  contrast  as 
they  faced  each  other.  Don  had  long  ago 
oaae  to  a  man’s  full  physical  estate.  ^ 
hid  come  to  it  powerfully,  too.  He  was 
broad  of  shoulder  and  lean  of  thigh.  Youth 
itill  bloomed  in  his  face.  His  Uood  was 
thorooghly  oxygenated,  and  that  blood 
bloom^  redly  in  his  cheeks,  lying  thickly 
ander  his  tan.  His  gray  eyes  were  clear 
lad  generally  cool.  Only  when  he  was  un- 
■uaUy  thoughtful  did  that  coolness  die 
out  of  them.  Then  they  were  somewhat 
somber;  for  there  were  a  good  many  things 
which  Don  did  not  understand.  This  little 
blur  in  his  mind  did  not  affect  him  physi¬ 
cally,  however.  Pl^sically  he  was  as  nearly 
perf^  as  a  man  ever  is.  No  horse  had 
yet  thrown  him.  He  was  an  expert  with  a 
rape.  He  could  unerringly  spe^  a  bullet. 
Aid  because  be  had  had  to  work  so  hard, 
be  bid  been  untouched  by  any  rowdyism. 
He  had  had  little  time  to  s{Mnd  in  town. 
A  number  of  times  he  had  had  to  defend 
bimsdf,  but  he  had  never  sought  entrance 
to  a  quarrel. 

Robert  was  slender  and  half  a  head 
shorter  than  Bob.  His  mother  had  shel¬ 
tered  him  and  he  was  rugged  neither  in 
mind  nor  in  body.  When  he  rode,  he  rode 
a  horse  which  had  definitdy  been  gentled. 
He  did  try  to  practice  with  a  rope,  but  he 
roped  a  post  oftener  than  he  roped  a  speed¬ 
ing  steer.  He  was  shy  of  firearms.  He  had 
his  mother’s  dark  eyes;  and  the  sharpness 
of  her  features  became  a  kind  of  delicacy 
in  his.  He  had  her  soft  blond  hair,  too. 
In  another  environment,  differently  reared, 
be  might  have  been  a  “nice”  boy.  Here 
he  was  out  of  his  element. 

*1  ^UT,  Don,  what  am  I  going  to  do?” 
he  asked  now. 

“Oh,  you’ll  get  along,”  Don 
ttswered.  “You  just  leave  things  to  ol’ 
Bunn.  He  will  look  out  for  ’em  for  you.” 

“I  wish  you’d  stay,”  Robert  said. 

Den  was  vaguely  sorry  for  him.  He 


realised  that  he  had  been  vaguely  aoiry 
for  him  all  along.  That  nnoertain  feeling 
made  him  uncomfortable.  There  were  some 
things  a  man  couldn’t  stand,  however,  and 
in  this  case  Don  could  not  bear  to  remain 
here.  He  had  never  bera  more  than  a 
forty-doUar-a-month  puncher,  and,  Ohd 
knew,  he  had  earned  at  least  a  foreman’s 
wages.  However,  he  would  not  voice  that 
to  Robert.  There  were  some  things  a  man 
didn’t  put  into  words.  Don  despised  a 
man  who  whined,  and  he  had  a  notion  that 
this  would  be  a  sort  of  whining.  So  he 
smiled. 

“I  got  to  be  strikin’  out  for  mysdf, 
Robert,”  he  said.  “I’m  twenty-nine.  When 
a  man  turns  into  his  thirties,  he  is  gettin’ 
along,  you  know.” 

“You  going  far?”  Robert  asked. 

“Dunno.  I’m  ridin’.  I’ll  see  what’s 
around  the  comer.” 

Well,  be  had  not  thou^  of  that  before. 
He  had  never  been  far  from  this  ranch. 
The  big,  outside  world  was  vague  to  him. 
Gosh  mebbe  he  could  see  a  few  interestin’ 
things  out  there.  So  he  had  riden  away, 
his  horse  beneath  him,  his  saddle  roll 
behind  him. 

He  bad  glowed  a  little  at  the  thought  of 
riding  into  new  country  and  seeing  what 
was  there,  but  the  glow  did  not  U^.  As 
a  shadow  over  the  sun  dims  sunshine,  » 
a  shadow  dimmed  that  g^ow.  Yes,  he  was 
free.  He  was  free  of  Bess  Grahiun,  but 
there  was  no  joy  in  that.  Bess  Graham 
had  become  the  one  girl  in  his  life  as  his 
father  had  been  the  one  man.  She  lived 
down  the  mountains  ten  miks.  Her  father 
and  Don’s  father  had  been  close  friends. 
Don  and  Bess  had  known  each  other  for 
years.  Don  often  went  to  Graham’s  with 
his  father  and  later  alone.  Bess  often 
came  to  the  Fraser  ranch  with  her  father 
and  once  in  a  while  alone.  There  was  no 
engagement  between  her  and  Don,  but 
there  was  something  stronger  than  a  formal 
engagement,  Don  felt.  It  was  a  kind  of 
bond.  They  were  so  at  ease  when  they 
were  alone,  and  Don  had  never  been  at 
ease  with  any  other  girl  or  woman.  He 
had  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  as  to  bow 
he  was  going  to  forge  ahead,  so  that  some¬ 
time  he  couJd  marry  Bess.  He  had  not 
forged  ahead.  He  was  now  twenty-nine 
and  practically  penniless.  Bess  was  twenty- 
one,  an  only  ddld;  and  her  father  had  one 
of  the  best  ranches  in  all  this  country. 
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Don  had  seen  Bess  shortly  after  his 
father  had  died.  He  had  left  everything 
to  Bess  on  that  occasion.  He  had  avoided 
her  eyes.  He  was  sure  that  Bess  was  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  she  had  been  in  the  past. 
That  bond  between  them  was  sure  busted. 

When  Bess  was  leaving  he  walked  out  to 
her  horse.  Bitterness  was  in  his  soul. 

“You  heard  the  news,  didn’t  you,”  he 
asked.  “I’m  no  better  off  than  the  poorest 
puncher.  I  reckon  I  won’t  be  ridin’  over 
your  way  no  more.” 

He  h^  never  thought  Bess  meek.  In 
fact  Bess  was  pretty  spirited.  As  he  looked 
up  at  her  he  saw  her  lips  curl. 

“Who  asked  you  to?”  she  demanded. 

Well,  he  didn’t  blame  her.  Marriage 
between  them  was  impossible  now  anyhow. 
He  couldn’t  ask  to  marry  him  a  girl  who 
would  have  a  lot  of  land,  a  great  many 
cattle,  money  in  the  bank. 

And  so  he  had  not  ridden  over  to  the 
Graham  ranch,  and  Bess  had  not  ridden 
over  to  the  Fraser  place.  A  curious  thing 
happened  to  Don  then.  The  present  Bess, 
especially  that  Bess  who  had  looked  down 
at  him  scornfully  from  her  horse,  faded 
from  his  recollection.  He  remembered  a 
curly-headed,  impudent  little  girl,  who 
sometimes  tortured  him  and  was  sometimes 
kind  to  him. 

Ho,  hum,  he  could  not  sit  here  forever, 
looking  back  at  what  was  not  his.  He  must 
be  riding  on.  Damn  it,  he  would  have  a 
whirl  at  the  big  outside  world.  He  shook 
himself  as  if  he  were  breaking  the  chains 
which  bound  him  and  were  letting  the  links 
fall  to  the  ground.  In  that  moment  Don 
was  different  from  anything  he  had  ever 
been  before.  He  had  accepted  freedom. 
Maybe  he  would  raise  some  hell. 


CHAPTER  II 

TWO  MEN,  TWO  CniLS 

He  rode  for  two  miles  and  came 
round  the  shoulder  of  a  squat  hill. 
He  was  not  aware  that  he  was 
coming  on  anyone  till  he  saw  a  man  and  a 
girl  in  the  narrow  road  before  him.  He 
knew  the  man,  though  he  had  never  passed 
a  word  with  him.  The  girl  he  thought  he 
did  not  know,  though  there  was  something 
familiar  about  her. 

The  man  was  squat  and  he  was  unkempt. 
His  face  had  a  swarthy  appearance,  but 


that  was  not  natural  to  it.  It  was  the  face 
of  a  man  who  rode  much  in  sand  and 
washed  little.  There  was  a  stubble  of 
beard  on  the  face,  and  a  brown  mustache 
sprouted  raggedly  from  the  upper  lip.  The 
man  had  a  cast  in  one  eye,  and  though  his 
regard  was  bent  on  the  girl,  it  seemed  to 
Don  that  he  had  an  eye  on  himself  also. 
He  was  roughly  dressed  in  faded  overalls, 
run-down  l^ts,  blue  shirt,  nondescript 
vest,  and  regulation  hat.  His  horse  was  a 
grayish  brown,  a  color  which,  especially  at 
a  distance,  could  merge  with  almost  any 
landscape. 

Don  had  seen  this  man  many  times  in 
the  village  and  sometimes  on  the  road.  In 
these  encounters  he  had  not  even  spoken  to 
the  man.  On  the  first  occasion  the  fellow 
had  given  him  an  inquiring  look  as  if  he 
would  speak  if  Don  did.  After  that  he 
did  not  look  at  Don.  Don  knew  him  by 
reputation.  He  was  said  to  be  a  kind  of 
cattle  rustler.  There  was  little  chance  in 
this  country  for  the  rustling  of  steers.  An 
animal  with  a  blotted  brand  could  not  be 
got  out  of  the  country,  but  more  than  one 
ranchman  in  the  last  two  years  had  been 
surprised  at  the  scantiness  of  his  calf  crop. 
There  was  a  report  that  this  Renshaw  was 
a  hole-in-the-wall  fellow,  who  had  a  hide¬ 
out  in  the  mountains.  He  was  reputed  to 
have  half  a  dozen  followers.  They  never 
appeared  in  town.  A  further  report  was  to 
the  effect  that  Renshaw  was  secretly  build¬ 
ing  up  a  herd  from  the  calves  be  stole. 
Since  his  alleged  pilferings  had  been  going 
on  for  two  years,  it  was  said  that  his  herd 
was  of  fairly  good  size  now.  There  had 
been  several  carefully  planned  hunts  for  the 
man’s  hiding  place,  and  twice  he  had  been 
followed.  He  had  easily  eluded  his  follow¬ 
ers,  however,  when  he  had  got  into  the 
mountains.  Apparently  he  knew  more  about 
the  mountains  than  the  ranchers  did. 

Don  had  never  been  interested  in  him, 
for  the  good  reason  that  Don  had  never 
missed  any  calves.  Since  his  ranch  was 
small,  Don  was  able  to  keep  check  on  his 
stock.  They  ranged  in  the  mountains  in 
summer  and  were  as  open  to  theft  as  the 
animals  of  any  other  rancher,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  Don  had  been  immune.  He 
had  accepted  his  immunity  without  ques¬ 
tion.  If  be  thought  about  it  at  all,  he 
believed  that  he  played  in  luck. 

The  girl  whom  Renshaw  now  confronted 
was  as  different  from  him  as  any  girl  could 
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be  from  any  man.  She  was  smartly  garbed, 
and  her  black  horse  had  a  polished  coat. 
She  was  bareheaded,  and  Don  saw  that  her 
hair  was  as  dark  and  as  sleek  as  the  horse’s. 
As  he  stopped  his  horse,  she  turned  toward 
hiffl,  and  Renshaw’s  glance  followed  hers. 
The  giri’s  cheeks,  Don  saw,  were  flushed 
and  her  eyes  were  bright.  Flush  and 
brilliance,  to  believed,  were  only  si^s  of 
anger.  V^en  Renshaw  saw  Don  sitting  his 
horse  there  in  silence,  Renshaw’s  lips 
curled.  His  eyes,  however,  had  a  question* 
ing  look. 

Don  easily  perceived  that  something  had 
happened  between  the  man  and  the  girl. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  a  quarrel.  A 
quarrel  would  indicate  familiarity  of  a 
sort.  Then  the  man  must  have  been  doing 
something  wdiich  the  girl  resented. 

It  was  ail  none  of  Don’s  business,  unless 
the  girl  needed  protection.  Then  it  would 
be  very  much  his  business.  He  could,  how¬ 
ever,  only  wait.  If  the  girl  needed  his  help 
she  would  doubtless  let  him  know.  One 
thing  he  could  say  for  this  girl:  She  was 
not  scared.  Some  of  the  light  of  anger  died 
out  of  her  eyes,  and  a  look  of  contempt 
came  to  take  the  place  of  the  anger.  Also 
she  was  kinda  bossy. 

“Ride  up  here,”  she  ordered  Don. 

Don  had  been  duty’s  servant  for  quite 
a  while  now.  Unconsciously  he  had  become 
rather  tired  of  the  dull  round  of  duty.  No 
one  had  bossed  him,  but  he  had  been 
fettered  just  the  same.  He  had  borne  the 
exacting  burden  of  a  ranch  and  had  been 
paid  puncher’s  wages.  Just  a  moment  ago 
he  had  been  buoyi^  a  little  by  his  sense  of 
freedom.  Now  this  'girl  was  giving  him 
orders  as  if  he  were  the  mere  hired  man  he 
looked  to  be. 

However,  she  was  a  girl.  She  might  need 
him.  He  r^e  up  to  her.  Because  her  tone 
had  been  so  imperious  there  was  a  thin 
smile  on  his  lips. 

“This  man  has  been  bothering  me,”  the 
girl  said.  “He  stopped  me  in  the  road  here 
and  asked  me  who  I  was  and  where  I 
had  come  from.  If  I’d  had  a  gun  or  a 
quirt — ” 

She  stopped  and  blazed  a  look  at  Ren¬ 
shaw. 

“Oh,  now,  I — ”  Renshaw  began. 

Don  and  girl  each  ^ke  a  word  simul¬ 
taneously.  Each  stopp^  to  make  way  for 
the  other.  Don  look^  at  her,  hb  head  a 
little  inclined. 


“Go  on,”  she  said,  nodding  curtly. 

Don  looked  at  Renshaw. 

“Shut  up,”  he  said. 

“I — ”  ^nshaw  again. 

“He  kinda  held  you  up,  ma’am?”  Don 
asked  the  girl. 

“Overto<^  me.  Wheeled  hb  horse.  I 
couldn’t  pass  him.” 

The  kind  of  life  Don  had  been  forced 
to  lead  had  bred  caution  in  hina.  To  make 
a  go  of  the  ranch  he  had  had  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  close  figuring.  He  had  scarcely  had 
time  for  anything  but  hb  work.  Now  that 
new  sense  of  fre^om  whirled  through  him 
like  a  flame,  and  thb  was  not  at  all  caused 
by  the  fact  that  thb  pretty  girl  had  ap- 
p^ed  to  him.  She  was  pretty  for  a  fact. 
She  bore  close  inspection  very  well.  And 
the  ire  which  Renshaw  had  roused  in  her 
did  not  dim  her  beauty.  Don  realized  that 
it  didn’t  make  a  bit  of  difference  to  himself 
or  to  anybody  else  what  he  did.  He  could 
have  a  fight  with  Renshaw  and,  so  far  as 
he  could  see,  there  would  be  nothing  to  pay 
except  possibly  another  fight  later  on. 

He  permitt^  himself  a  chuckle  over  the 
situation.  Damned  if  there  wasn’t  some¬ 
thing  to  thb  matter  of  being  a  fella’s  own 
man.  Wl^,  he  could  eat  when  he  liked, 
sleep  when  and  where  he  liked,  rise  when 
he  liked,  go  where  he  liked.  He  was 
answerable  to  no  one,  to  nothing. 

Renshaw  apparently  mbunderstood  that 
chuckle.  A  grin  wreathed  his  ugly,  tobacco- 
stained  lips. 

“Thass  it,  Don,”  he  said.  “Just  a  joke. 
Fella  likes  his  fun  now  an’  then,  y’  know.” 

Well,  well,  thb  man  who  was  reputed  to 
be  outside  the  high  wall  of  resp«:tability 
was  putting  himself  on  a  plane  with  Don, 
was  he?  He  had  badgered  thb  girl,  and  he 
was  assuming  that  Don  would  look  on  that 
as  a  joke. 

Don  put  heel  to  horse  and  wheeled  the 
animal  alongside  Renshaw’s.  It  was  a 
snappy  movement,  and  the  only  move  Ren¬ 
shaw  made  to  defend  himself  was  to  throw 
up  an  arm.  That  was  excellent  for  Don. 
He  merely  seized  the  arm  and  pulled  hb 
horse  back  and  around.  Renshaw  was 
dragged  from  his  saddle.  Don  threw  him 
to  the  ground.  Renshaw  landed  on  hb 
back,  and  he  lay  there  between  the  two 
horses  with  hb  face  uplifted  to  Don’s. 
Fury  glowed  in  Renshaw’s  face  briefly. 
The  look  died  when  Don  threw  a  leg  over 
die  horn  and  seemed  about  to  jump  down. 
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If  he  jxunped  he  would  land  squarely  on 
the  fallen  man.  Again  Renshaw  threw  up 
an  arm. 

“Don’t  you  do  it,”  he  yelled.  “I  ain’t 
done  nothin’  to  you.” 

“Don’t  look  at  me  like  that,  then,”  Don 
ordered,  resuming  his  seat.  “Get  up.” 

Renshaw  scrambled  to  his  feet  and 
backed  over  to  his  own  horse.  He  kept  his 
eyes  steadUy  and  now  fearfully  on  Don’s 
face. 

“Whatcha  want?”  be  mumbled. 

“Me?”  Don  said.  “Nothin’.”  He  turned 
with  a  kind  of  mock  deference  to  the  girl. 
“It’s  for  you  to  say,  ma’am,”  he  added. 

He  expected  she  would  tell  him  to  order 
Renshaw  to  ride  on.  He  thought  she  would 
want  Renshaw  to  be  got  out  of  her  sight  as 
quickly  as  possible.  She  proved,  however, 
to  be  an  exacting  young  lady. 

“Have  him  apologize,”  she  said. 

“If  you  got  an  apology  in  your  system, 
let’s  have  it,  Renshaw,”  Don  said. 

“How  d’yuh  know  me?”  Renshaw  asked. 
“I  ain’t  never  bothered  you  none.” 

“Why,  you  cussed  rtistler,  everybody 
knows  you,”  Don  stated. 

It  was  a  loose  statement,  without  real 
foundation  so  far  as  Don  knew,  but  ap¬ 
parently  it  was  not  a  statement  which  Ren¬ 
shaw  relished. 

“Rustler?”  Renshaw  repeated,  his  face 
mottled  by  various  emotions.  “You’ll  find 
out.” 

“Prob’ly.  Well,  I’ve  asked  for  an  apol¬ 
ogy.  I’ve  asked  once  and  that’s  once  too 
many  times.” 

Renshaw  looked  at  the  girl  and  made  a 
thumb  and  finger  gesture  toward  his  hat. 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  bother  yuh  none, 
ma’am,”  he  said.  “I  was  jest  foolin’.” 

The  girl  sat  looking  at  him  stonily.  She 
would  not  speak  to  him.  Nor  would  she 
suggest  anything  to  Don.  Haughty,  by 
gosh.  She  believed  in  putting  up  the  bars 
and  keeping  them  up.  Don  thought  he 
knew  w^t  she  wanu^  now. 

“Hop  your  horse  and  ride,  fella,”  he 
ordered. 

R^SHAW  mounted  his  horse  very 
creditably.  Don  saw  that  the  man 
was  strong  and  agile  in  spite  of  his 
being  somevdiat  ungainly.  He  sent  his 
horse  past  Don’s  and  as  he  did  so  be  gave 
Don  a  venomous  look.  Don  did  not  dignify 
that  by  comment.  Renshaw  disappeared 


around  the  hill.  The  girl  turned  to  Don. 

“I’m  glad  you  happened  along,  Mr. 
Fraser,”  she  said. 

She  certainly  could  gentle  herself  all  of 
a  sudden.  A  moment  ago  she  had  bem 
kinda  domineering.  Now  she  was  quietly 
feminine.  And  there  was  a  vastly  different 
look  in  her  eyes.  Don  would  have  been  a 
fool  if  he  had  not  known  that  that  look 
held  a  touch  of  admiration.  It  embarrassed 
him.  He  was  a  one-girl  man.  There  would 
never  be  a  girl  in  this  world  for  him  except 
Bess  Graham. 

“You  know  me?”  he  asked,  merely  to 
say  something. 

“Why,  certainly,”  she  answered.  “I  was 
on  my  way  over  to  your  house  to  see  you." 

“Why,  yes.  I’m  Jean  Lacy.” 

Oh,  gosh,  yes.  No  wonder  he  had 
thought  there  was  something  familiar  about 
her.  01’  Pete  Lacy’s  daughter,  eh?  Pete 
Lacy  was  the  wealthiest  ranchman  her^ 
abouts.  He  was  a  rough  old  fellow,  fiery, 
contemptuous  of  anything  which  had  t^  ' 
appearance  even  of  being  soft.  And  so  be 
was  just  the  kind  of  man  to  want  his 
daughter  to  have  whatever  graces  education 
could  give  her.  He  had  sent  her  into  the 
East  to  school  four  years  ago.  She  had  not 
been  back,  so  far  as  Ddn  knew,  though  she 
might  have  come  back  a  dozen  times  and 
he  not  know  it.  Old  Lacy  wasn’t  much 
of  a  mixer.  He  kept  pretty  much  to  his 
own  stamping  grounds.  Don  had  seen 
Jean  a  good  many  times  of  course,  but  he 
had  rarely  talked  with  her.  He  recalled 
her  now  as  a  rather  long-legged,  hard-rid¬ 
ing  hanun-scarum.  Education  had  done  a 
lot  for  her  or  to  her. 

However,  there  was  no  use  in  his  getting 
flustered.  He  wasn’t  going  to  let  anything 
or  anybody  fluster  him  from  now  on. 
What  was  the  use?  He  had  drained  a  good 
many  things  out  of  his  mind,  he  perceived, 
and  he  was  not  going  to  let  that  old  mind 
become  cluttered  up  again.  He  had  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  his  mind  had  become  a  clear-flow¬ 
ing  stream,  where  before  it  bad  been  choked 
now  and  then  against  the  dam  of  a  kind 
of  confusion. 

“Oh,  yes,  ma’am,”  he  said.  “I  know  whn 
you  are.” 

“You  didn’t  know  when  you  first  came 
up  here,”  she  stated. 

“Didn’t  I?”  he  asked. 

She  ignored  his  question.  She  had  made 
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her  statement,  and  she  seemed  content  to 
let  it  ride.  • 

''I  am  glad  for  more  reasons  than  one 
tint  you  came  along/'  she  told  him.  *‘ln 
the  first  place  you  saved  me  from  annoy- 
lace,  and  in  the  second  you  proved  your- 
sdf  to  be  exactly  the  kind  of  a  man  my 
fither  thinks  you.” 

The  kind  of  man  (Md  Lacy  thought  him? 
Why,  he  hadn’t  supposed  Lacy  had  ever 
given  him  one  serious  thought. 

“My  father  wants  to  see  srou,”  she  said. 
“Will  you  ride  back  with  me?” 

“W^t  does  he  want  to  see  me  about?” 
Don  asked  cautiously. 

“I  don’t  know.  There  seems  to  be 
trouble  brewing.  Father  and  I  were  alone 
It  the  house  and  be  didn’t  want  to  leave. 
There  has  been  some  night-riding  for  the 
let  week  or  so.” 

“Cows  driftin’?”  Don  asked. 

“Um-m.  Perhaps  that  was  it  Will  you 
go  with  me?” 

A  sense  of  freedom  was  one  thing.  Lack 
of  money  was  another.  Don  had  known 
that  he  would  have  to  have  a  job  from 
time  to  time.  A  man  couldn’t  live  on 
mountain  air.  Why,  yes,  he  would  as  soon 
work  for  Lacy  for  a  while.  Lacy  would 
have  to  put  up  his  wages,  though.  He  said 
he  would  ride  with  Um  girl. 

“You  are  free,  aren’t  you?”  she  asked. 
‘You  have  left  your  brother’s  ranch.” 

His  brother’s  ranch!  Hoorn,  the  news 
had  traveled  fast.  The  girl  seemed  to  see 
the  look  of  resentment  that  traveled  over 
bis  face. 

“Well,  I  shouldn’t  have  said  it  that  way,” 
ihe  apologized.  “I  was  repeating  what  my 
lather  said,  I  suppose.  We  had  heard  that 
you  had  b^n  disinherited.” 

“I  don’t  expect  a  man  is  disinherited  long 
IS  be  has  two  hands  and  a  horse,”  Don 
said  stiffly. 

There  was  a  sudden  glow  in  her  eyes. 
Education  hadn’t  robbed  her  of  impulses 
which  had  been  hers  before  she  had  gone 
East.  She  was  still  of  the  West,  though 
how  much  she  perhaps  did  not  know. 

“If  I  went  home  without  you  and  told 
my  father  that,  I’m  afraid  he  would  say 
things  to  me,”  she  declared. 

“You’d  prob’ly  have  something  to  say 
on  your  own  account,”  be  grinned. 

“Maybe,”  she  laughed.  “WeU,  let's  get 
ilong.” 

They  turned  their  horses  and  threaded 


their  way  among  the  hflls.  They  were 
rounding  a  hiU,  as  Don  had  rounded 
another  a  while  back,  when  they  came  face 
to  face  with  another  girl  on  a  horse.  She  was 
a  smaller  girl  than  Jean.  “Tawny”  fitted 
her.  Her  hair  was  yellow-brown,  and  the 
sun’s  dull  flush  was  in  her  cheeks.  She 
had  wide  gray  eyes,  eyes  usually  very 
st»dy,  very  cc^,  the  eyes  of  a  person  not 
easily  shaken. 

She  must  have  been  a  little  shaken  now, 
however.  A  cloud  came  into  those  lovely 
eyes — and  passed,  leaving  them  colder  than 
Don  had  ever  seen  t^m  before.  She 
nodded  just  perceptibly  to  Don  and  in¬ 
clined  her  he^  to  Jean. 

“Hello,  Bess,”  Jean  said. 

“Fine  day,”  said  Bess  Graham,  and 
spurred  her  horse  past  Don’s  so  closely  that 
their  stirrups  almost  touched. 

Don  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  dosed  them 
again.  Bess  had  passed  around  the  hill. 
I^n  felt  Jean’s  eyes  on  his  face  question- 
ingly.  Damn  it,  he  supposed  what  be  was 
feel^  his  face  disclosed.  It  must  have 
disclo^  a  good  deal  then,  for  there  was 
a  tumult  in  Don’s  breast.  His  freedom 
was  a  sickening  thing  all  of  a  sudden.  He 
did  mot  want  it,  hi^  no  use  for  iL  He 
wanted  Bess,  that  dependable  girl  who  had 
been  all  the  world  to  him.  Gone  though 
she  was,  he  could  still  see  her  plainly,  her 
strong,  compact  body  sitting  easily  in  the 
saddle,  her  lovely  eyes,  douded  briefly 
though  they  had  b^n,  her  light-brown  hair, 
the  sun-flushed  cheeks. 

“Well,  let’s  be  getting  along,”  he  grated. 

Jean  made  ik>  comment  on  the  encounter, 
but  as  they  rode  at  a  lope  he  could  feel  her 
eyes  on  him  from  time  to  time.  Speculat¬ 
ing  about  him  and  Bess,  was  she?  He  fell 
to  brooding.  Where  had  Bess  been  going? 
She  hadn’t  been  over  this  way  in  a  long 
time.  And  how  she  had  looked  at  him! 
Wdl,  he  reckoned  she  had  no  use  for  him 
now.  He  didn’t  suspect  her  of  being 
jealous.  He  did  think  that  his  being  with 
Jean  had  stabbed  Bess.  He  did  not  put  so 
high  a  valuation  on  himself,  and  besides  the 
meanness  of  jeakxisy  was  not  in  Bess.  He 
cared  so  much  for  Im  that  he  was  likely  to 
deny  natural  emotions  to  her. 

They  came  at  last  to  the  Lacy  ranch- 
house  and  Lacy  himself  stepped  out  to  meet 
them. 

“We’ll  put  up  the  horses  and  then  I 
want  to  talk  to  yon.”  Lacy  said. 
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Jean  and  Don  dismounted  and  the  two 
men  turned  the  horses  into  a  corral.  Jean 
had  come  along  with  them.  Don  faced  the 
older  man  after  the  bars  had  been  put  up. 

IACY  was  an  old-timer,  perhaps  fifty-five 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  grizzled  old 
^fellow,  sun  and  wind  bitten.  He  had 
a  grim  mouth,  which  a  smile  seldom 
touched,  and  his  eyes  were  a  hard  blue, 
their  sight  undimmed  by  long  years  of  gaz¬ 
ing  into  distances. 

“I  hear  you’re  free,”  Lacy  said. 

“I’m  out  of  a  job  temporary,”  Don 
agreed. 

“Well,  I  ain’t  goin’  to  offer  you  no  sym¬ 
pathy  on  account  of  you  losin’  your  ranch,” 
Lacy  said.  “The  ranch  should  have  been 
yours  by  rights.  You  pretty  near  earned 
it  the  last  few  years.  I  been  watchin’  you. 
Fact  is,  I  been  watchin’  you  for  a  long 
time.  I’ve  heard  talk  about  you,  too.  You 
can  handle  a  gun,  can’t  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  mean  fast.  You  can  place  a  bullet.” 
“Yes.” 

“Not  so  many  can  do  it  nowadays,”  Lacy 
said.  “Well,  I’m  lookin’  to  hire  your  gun, 
a  coupla  them  for  that  matter.” 

“You  can’t  do  it,”  Don  said  decidedly. 
‘What  do  you  think  I  am,  a  gunman  for 
hire?” 

“Hold  your  bronc  down  on  his  four  feet,” 
Lacy  said  testily.  “If  I  wanted  somebody 
kill^,  I  would  go  out  an’  do  it  myself.  I 
still  could.  Have  you  lost  any  calves?” 

“Not  one  that  I  know  about.  I’ve  always 
kept  a  close  check.” 

“I  know,”  Lacy  nodded.  “You  could  do 
it  with  a  small  outfit.  Well,  I  ain’t  lost 
none  till  lately.  Other  day  I  come  on  five 
'arcasses.  They  had  been  skinned. 
Looked  like  somebody  had  wanted  some 
iiides  an’  some  meat.  I  don’t  reckon  they 
^topped  at  five.  I  have  had  men  ridin’ 
for  some  time  now,  but,  damn  it,  they  don’t 
seem  to  get  now^e.  You  are  a  young 
fella  with  a  bead  on  your  shoulders.  I 
got  ten  men  to  place  at  your  disposal.  Will 
you  bead  them  and  find  out  who  has  been 
tamperin’  with  my  cows?” 

“You’ve  heard  the  talk  about  Renshaw, 
haven’t  you?” 

“Yes,  but  I  don’t  listen  to  no  talk.  I 
don’t  want  you  to.  I  want  you  to  start  with 
an  open  mind.  When  you  get  the  goods  on 
somebody,  I  don’t  want  you  to  be  makin’ 


no  nustake  about  it.  Will  you  take  tb 
job?” 

“At  a  hundred  a  month,”  said  Doj 
coldly.  “An’  you  ain’t  hirin’  my  gun.  Yen 
are  hirin’  me.  I  get  a  free  hand.” 

“Which  is  talk,”  said  Lacy.  “You  begii 
now?” 

“I’m  here.” 

“I’ll  have  the  cook  rustle  some  grub  fe 
you  an’  then  we  will  ride.” 

He  went  into  the  house.  Jean  had  bee; 
standing  by  while  the  deal  had  been  made 
She  now  turned  to  Don. 

“I  was  afraid  you  might  mention  out 
encounter  with  Renshaw,”  she  said. 

“You  been  away  from  here  for  son*  I 
time,”  he  said.  'k 

“Renshaw  didn’t  say  anything  wont 
than  that,”  she  snapped. 

“The  truth  never  hurt  nobody,”  ht 
stated. 

“Ill  leave  you,”  she  said.  “You’ll  havt 
a  lot  to  do  to  get  ready.  You’ll  want  to 
oil  your — ” 

He  knew  somehow  that  she  had  beer: 
going  to  say  “your  hired  gun.”  He  lookei 
into  her  eyes  coldly. 

“ — ^your  gun,”  she  finished. 

“That’s  better,”  he  told  her. 

She  fled  to  the  house.  He  thought  sb« 
was  stirred  up  some.  For  himself  his 
pulse  had  not  quickened  a  single  beat. 


CHAPTER  III 


INNOCENCE 


Don  and  Lacy  came  to  the  edge 
of  the  mountains.  They  had  I 
passed  through  the  hills  and  had 
crossed  a  valley.  Don  suddenly  stopped 
his  horse. 

“Somebody’s  cornin’,”  he  said. 

“Young  ears,”  said  Lacy.  “I  had  ’em 
once.” 

Half  a  dozen  men,  mounted,  came  into 
view,  issuing  in  single  file  from  a  draw. 
Don  let  his  head  fall,  but  he  regarded  the 
men  closely  from  beneath  his  hat  brim. 
He  saw  that  four  of  them  were  typical  men 
of  the  country,  hardworking,  rather  sober 
faced  fellows.  He  dismissed  them  from  hie 
mind  at  once.  His  interest  was  held  by  the 
other  two,  however.  He  knew  them  at 
once  for  tramps  of  the  cattle  country.  They 
were  ill-favored,  poorly  dressed.  Somehow 
they  reminded  him  of  Renshaw. 
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“Wbere’d  you  get  them  two  feUas?"  he 
Lacy.  “MaJce  it  snappy.  They’re 
i’  up.” 

“Hired  ’em  last  spring,”  Lacy  replied. 
"Coin’  to  let  ’em  go  next  week.  Had  to 
have  ’em  in  the  rush  season.  Not  much 

iccour.t.” 

“Keep  ’em  on,”  Don  directed.  “I  want 
to  get  acquainted  with  ’em.” 

‘^1  right.” 

The  men  rode  up  to  Lacy  and  Don, 
^reading  out  their  horses,  so  that  they 
•ere  ranged  in  front  of  the  two  men. 

“Boys,”  Lacy  said,  “I  ha¥e  hired  Don 
Fraser  to  take  charge  of  this  hunt.  He 
^  a  good  man.  Whatever  orders  he  gives 
•ill  be  the  same  as  if  they  come  from  me. 
Understand?” 

The  four  punchers  nodded.  The  other 
men  looked  at  Don.  One  of  them  stirred 
k  his  saddle  and  then  he  stepped  his  horse 
ivrwHfd,  so  that  he  was  in  front  of  the 
ether  men. 

“Whatcha  want  us  to  do?”  he  asked. 

Don  ignored  him,  turning  to  Lacy. 

“You  might  as  well  go  bar^  to  the  house, 
Mr.  Lacy,”  he  said.  “We’ll  get  busy.  If 
^ylhing  turns  up,  Ill  let  you  know.” 

•‘.Why,  I’m  goin’  along  with  you,”  Lacy 
pmttitcd.  “I  am  old,  but  I  ain’t  through 
cnmpl^te.  Mebbe  I  can  be  of  some  assis- 
unce  to  you.” 

“I’m  nmnin’  things,”  Don  said.  *‘If  I 
ain’t,  somebody  else  is.  You  can  t^e 
)0ur  choice.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Lacy  with  a  shrug  of 
bis  shoulders,  and  he  turned  his  horse 
wd  rode  away  toward  the  house. 

Don  faced  the  man  who  had  asked  the 

qu^iion. 

“What’s  your  name?”  he  asked. 

“Caley.” 

“And  yours?”  Don  asked  the  other  man. 

“Stevkh.” 

“You  look  like  you  might  have  had  some 
a^rit^nce  in  this  kind  of  business,”  Don 
iiid,  with  what  might  have  passed  for  a 
defereiitial  smile.  “Have  you  found  any- 


As  Don  had  expected,  the  first  spt^es- 
BiB  gulped  the  ^ttery.  His  thidi  lips 
hew  back  from  his  snaggy  teeth. 

“Why,  we  found  one  sign  but  we  lost 
it  ag.3in,”  he  answered.  “There  wasn’t 
iothin’  we  could  pick  op  in  tlw  meuntains, 
but  down  by  a  crick  a  mile  or  so  over  here 
K  come  on  a  sign.  The  crick  runs  east 


an’  west.  On  the  banks  there  was  die 
marks  of  horses.  The  horses  was  drove 
into  the  stream  and  headed  east” 

“How  do  you  know  they  was  headed 
east?” 

“Riders  wasn’t  careful  enough.  ’Stead 
of  goin’  straight  into  the  water,  two  of 
them  turned  their  Imrses  east  just  as  the 
horses  was  about  to  leave  the  Imnk.  Easy 
enough  to  read,  wasn’t  it?” 

“You  did  a  good  piece  of  work,”  Don 
said.  “Did  you  ride  along  tLe  creek, 
bank?” 

“For  a  ways  but  we  didn’t  pick  up 
nothin’.  We  was  cornin’  back  to  see  Lacy 
to  get  further  orders.” 

^n  looked  away  as  if  he  were  consider¬ 
ing  what  the  men  had  done.  He  had  an 
instinctive  distrust  of  these  two  men.  They 
didn’t  look  good  to  him.  Yet  be  did  not 
want  them  to  feel  that.  He  had  seen  the 
man  take  flattery  once.  He  would  discover 
how  strong  his  appetite  for  it  was.  He 
beckoned  him  to  one  side. 

“You  look  an’  act  like  you  had  some 
brains,”  Don  said.  “You  know  what  Lacy 
is  lool^’  for,  don’t  you?” 

“He  has  b^  missin’  some  young  stodr, 
so  he  said.” 

“Yeah,  an’  I  think  it’s  the  bunk,”  said 
Don.  “Who’s  goin’  to  take  a  clumce  in 
runnin’  off  a  bu^  of  calves?  What  would 
there  be  in  it,  considerin’  the  risk?  I  tdl 
you,  fdla:  I  got  somethin’  to  do  besides 
nmnin’  wild  trough  these  mountains.  I 
got  a  certain  person  I  want  to  see.  S’pose 
you  Tide  around  with  the  men  till  nif^tfall 
an’  then  I  will  come  back.  You  can  tell 
me  if  you  have  stumbled  on  anything.” 

“Shore,”  Caley  agreed  heartily.  “I 
think  it  is  wild  goose  staff  my  own  self. 
WTiere’U  we  meet  you?” 

“You  got  food  out  here?” 

“Yeah.  Up  the  draw.  S’pose  you  come 
there?” 

“Good  enough.” 

Don  wheeled  his  horse,  waved  his  hand 
to  the  other  men,  and  ro^  away.  Glanc¬ 
ing  badk,  he  saw  the  men  file  into  the  draw, 
Caley  at  the  head  of  them.  Don  drew 
his  horse  down  to  a  walk.  It  had  not  taken 
him  long  to  get  Coley's  number.  Caley 
was  at  least  d^yal  to  Lacy.  He  had  been 
assigned  to  a  certain  duty.  .AO  he  had  done 
had  bear  to  ride  around  till  he  came  upon 
a  sign  at  the  creek  bank.  He  had  per¬ 
functorily  ridden  up  the  creek  for  a  way 
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and  then  he  had  started  back  to  report  his 
“find”  to  Lacy.  If  Caley  was  just  a  tramp, 
that  was  about  what  he  would  be  expect^ 
to  do.  And  yet  Don  continued  to  think 
of  Renshaw  in  connection  with  this  man. 
There  might  of  course  be  nothing  in  that. 
The  comparison  might  have  come  to  him 
merely  b^use  the  two  men  were  alike  in 
their  general  looks.  On  the  other  hand  it 
might  be  something  well  worth  looking 
into.  In  any  event  Don  had  led  Caley  to 
believe  that  he  was  easily  satisfied,  and 
that  he  took  no  stock  in  Lacy’s  suspicion 
that  Lacy  was  being  robbed.  He  thought 
it  was  not  so  bad  a  first  step. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  Lacy’s  house, 
he  rode  through  the  hills  in  the  direction 
of  his  own  house.  He  could  not  ride  in 
the  other  direction  without  being  seen  by 
Lacy  if  Lacy  were  outside.  His  intention 
was  to  cross  the  road  and  pass  through  the 
hills  on  that  side.  He  would  thus  come 
out  in  the  road  three  miles  from  Lacy’s 
house,  for  a  mile  beyond  Lacy’s  house  Uie 
road  turned  abruptly  and  wound  north. 

He  was  crossing  the  road  when  un¬ 
expectedly  a  rider  came  out  of  the 
hills  at  about  the  spot  where  Don 
had  encountered  the  girl  and  Renshaw. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  rider 
was  Jean  Lacy.  At  sig}it  of  him  she 
stopped  her  horse.  Don  supposed  that, 
still  nettled,  she  did  not  want  to  speak 
to  him,  and  he  did  not  stop  his  own  horse. 
However,  she  called  to  him  sharply,  and 
he  turned  and  rode  up  to  her. 

“I’ve  been  over  to  your  place,”  she  said. 
“You  knew  I  wasn’t  there,”  he  told  her. 
“I  could  go  there  without  looking  for 
you,  couldn’t  I?  I  wanted  to  see  your 
brother.” 

“You  know  my  brother?” 

“Why,  yes.  I  have  met  him  in  town 
several  times  since  I  came  back.  I  don’t 
think  that  will  do  him  any  harm,  will  it?” 

“Why,  no,  ma’am,”  said  Don  gravely. 
“Looka  here.  Miss  Lacy.  I  didn’t  mean  to 
offend  you.  I  didn’t  mean  to  snap  you  up.” 
Jean  smiled  suddenly. 

“I’ll  tell  you  how  that  is,”  she  said. 
“Since  I  came  back,  people  have  been  look¬ 
ing  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  stranger.  They 
seem  to  think  that  because  I  have  been 
away  to  school  that  I  am  no  longer  one 
of  ^em.  I  thought  you  were  trying  to 
high  hat  me.” 


“Why,  Miss  Lacy,  I  think  you  area 
good  game  girl,”  he  said.  “I  didn’t  havt 
no  feelin’  that  you  was  a  stranger  to  t™ 
country.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  something,  then,”  she  wee 
on.  “Renshaw  was  at  your  brother’s  pl% 
when  I  went  over  there.” 

“How  did  that  fella  treat  you  this  time?"  i 
he  asked  sharply.  [ 

“Oh,  he  didn’t  pay  any  attention  to  me  | 
When  I  rode  in  there,  he  and  your  brother 
were  sitting  on  the  l^ck  steps.  Renshaw 
was  talking.  What  he  said  seemed  to  dis¬ 
turb  your  brother.  I  thought  you  migh 
want  to  look  into  that.” 

“I  got  another  matter  to  look  into  now,” 
Don  said.  “I’ll  drop  over  there  some  time 
maybe  and  see  Robert.” 

“Your  feeling  against  your  brother  is 
pretty  strong,  is  it?”  she  asked. 

“Ma’am,  it  ain’t!  Course  I  don’t  lih  e 
the  idea  of  givin’  up  a  place  that  has  al 
ways  been  home  to  me.  But  that  ain: 
my  brother’s  fault.  I  on’y  wish  him  luck." 

He  made  his  statement  soberly.  Hi; 
face  w^s  grave.  There  was  the  light  ci 
honesty  in  his  eyes. 

“I  see,”  she  nodded.  “Well,  I  jig 
thought  I  would  tell  you.” 

“My  brother  has  been  coddled  some,' 
Don  said.  “The  ranch  is  now  his.  It  wil 
be  better  if  he  learns  to  stand  on  his  ori 
feet.  He  has  got  to  learn  that  lesson  sois 
time.” 

“I  stippose  so,”  the  girl  said  absently 
“Well,  I  must  be  getting  home.  See  yo; 
later.” 

She  rode  on  and  Don  made  his  way  in!: 
the  hills.  He  did  not  think  Renshaw.- 
visit  to  his  brother  was  of  any  importaw 
Renshaw  had  been  headed  that  way,  am 
he  had  doubtless  ridden  in  to  get  ac 
quainted  wwith  Robert.  What  Renshaw  did 
in  the  open  was  of  no  consequence.  Hi 
might  be  hooked  up  wwith  the  calf  theft- 
and  he  might  not  be.  In  any  event  hi 
under-cover  work  was  what  Don  had  tc 
concern  himself  with. 

As  he  rode  on  to  Graham’s  place,  hi 
thoughts  turned  to  Bess.  Gosh,  she  had 
been  frigid  this  morning.  Well,  she  needui 
have  been.  Heaven  knew,  he  was  iK-i 
going  to  press  himself  and  his  poverty  o» 
her.  Even  if  she  had  favored  him,  be 
would  have  had  to  run  away  with  her  b 
fore  he  could  marry  her.  Old  Grahan 
would  not  consent  to  her  marriage  to  a 
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naan  who  had  hardly  a  dollar  in  the  world. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Graham 
house  he  saw  no  one.  He  rode  into  the 
yard  and  dismounted  and  knocked  on  the 
kitchen  door.  Bess  opened  it.  He  judged 
that  she  had  opened  it  absently,  for  she 
looked  down  at  him  with  vacant  eyes  for 
a  moment.  ~ 

“Oh,”  she  said  at  last,  coldly. 

“I  was  just  lookin’  for  your  father,” 
Don  explained  uncomfortably. 

“You’ll  find  him  at  the  far  end  of  the 
alfalfa  fields,  fixing  the  fences,”  Bess  said, 
and  she  clos^  the  door. 

Whewl  Don  felt  exactly  as  he  would 
have  felt  if  she  had  sl^^ped  his  face.  She 
certainly  was  through  with  him.  Resent¬ 
ment  flooded  up  through  him,  and  that 
bred  a  fierce,  fighting  mo^  in  him.  Damn 
it,  Lacy  had  hired  bum  to  go  up  against  a 
bunch  of  criminals.  He  would  go  up 
against  them  properly  prepared.  He 
stopped  his  horse,  imtied  his  saddle  roU, 
and  got  out  his  belt  and  gun.  He  buckled 
the  Mt  about  his  waist,  piished  the  gun 
down  in  the  holster,  axid  ^e  on. 


He  came  presently  to  the  line  of 
fence  of  which  Bess  had  spoken 
and  rode  along  that.  Soon  he 
saw  three  men  working  on  the  fence.  Bit 
0’  luck!  The  two  men  with  Graham  were 
the  men  he  was  looking  for.  He  rode  up 
to  them  and  stoi^)ed  his  horse. 

Graham  came  erect  from  a  stooping  posi¬ 
tion.  When  he  saw  who  his  visitor  was, 
his  face  darkened.  Then  his  eyes  went  to 
the  gun. 

“What  in  hell  are  you  cornin’  on  my 
place  armed  for?”  he  demanded. 

“I’m  workin’  for  Lacy,”  Don  answered. 
“You  damned  simpleton,  take  that  gun 
off.” 

Don  stared.  He  was  sure  that  the  sight 
of  the  gun  had  not  roused  this  ire  in  Gra¬ 
ham.  There  must  be  something  more. 
Men  wore  guns  now  and  then.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  sight  of  a  weapon  to  stir 
up  Graham  in  this  fashion. 

“Why,  no,”  Don  said  gravely.  “I’m 
keepin’  the  gun  right  where  she  is.” 

“Get  off  my  land,  then — and  stay  off.” 
“I  sure  will  an’  it’ll  be  a  pleasure.  I 
want  to  talk  to  McEwen  an’  Joslyn 
though.” 

“You  can’t,”  Graham  snapped.  “They’re 

busy.  They  are  workin’  an’  that  is  a  hell 
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of  a  sight  more’n  you  are  doin’.  You’ve 
turned  rambler,  haven’t  you?” 

“I’ve  jxist  told  you  I’m  workin’  for 
Lacy,”  Don  answer^,  holding  in  his  own 
rising  anger.  “Mac,”  he  went  on  to  Mc¬ 
Ewen,  “I  need  you  an’  Jostlin’.  I  want 
you  to  jostle  along  with  me.” 

“You  in  a  jam?”  Mac  asked. 

“Looks  like  it.” 

“I’ll  ride  with  you  at  dark,”  Mac  said. 

“Me,  too,”  Joslyn  added. 

Don  had  been  quite  sure  of  that.  These 
two  boys  had  worked  for  him  one  spring. 
When  he  could  no  longer  afford  to  keep 

them,  they  had  gone  to  work  for  Graham. 
They  had  met  a  number  of  times  since 

then.  A  strong  friendship  had  sprung  up 
between  them.  They  were  of  an  age.  The 
two  boys  had  traveled  a  good  deal  east 
and  south.  Mac  knew  the  country  thor¬ 
oughly  over  a  wide  area.  Both  of  them 
were  bright-eyed,  hard-mouthed  youths. 
They  were  efficient  men  when  they  worked, 
but  the  lure  of  the  road  got  them  fre¬ 
quently.  Often  they  and  Don  had  sat 
under  the  starry  skies  while  those  two  had 
spun  their  yams.  Don’s  thoughts  had  im¬ 
mediately  gone  to  them  when  he  had  seen, 
after  his  talk  with  Caley,  that  he  would 
need  a  couple  of  men  whom  he  could  de¬ 
pend  upon. 

And  after  Don  had  finished  whatever 
there  was  to  do  for  Lacy  perhaps  the  three 
would  hit  the  road.  Mac  and  Joslyn  would 
know'  places  to  go  to.  They  would  have 
quite  a  time.  Mac  had  said  that  they 
were  getting  rather  tired  of  their  jobs. 
Graham  was  a  good  deal  of  a  slave  driver, 
in  their  opinion. 

After  Joslyn’s  “me,  too”  Graham  stood 
staring  from  one  man  to  the  other  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  swore  vigorously. 

“I’m  glad  you  lost  your  ranch,  Fraser,” 
he  declared.  “I  can  see  now  that  the 
reputation  you  had  buUt  up  for  yourself 
as  a  hard-workin’,  steady  man  was  all 
froth.  You  been  achin’  to  take  the  bit 
in  your  teeth  for  a  long  time.  Now  you 
are  runnin’  free,  ain’t  you?  Well,  you  can 
get  to  hell  out  of  here  and  stay  out.  As 
for  you  two — ”  he  turned  on  the  punchers 
— ^“you  can  ride  with  him  right  this  minute. 
You  come  on  up  to  the  house  an’  I  will 
pay  you  off  an’  make  sure  you  don’t  carry 
away  with  you  anything  that  don’t  belong 
to  you.” 

Their  horses  were  grazing  near  by,  and 
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they  mounted  them.  Graham  took  the 
lead  and  thQr  followed  him.  The  two 
punchers  went  into  the  bunkhouse  and 
came  out  with  saddle  rolls.  Their  belong¬ 
ings  were  few.  They  rode  light.  Graham 
emerged  from  the  house  and  handed  them 
the  money  they  had  coming. 

“Git!”  he  ordered. 

The  three  men  turned  their  horses. 

“And  you,  gumnan,  don’t  come  back 
here  no  more,”  Graham  told  Don. 
“Further’n  that,  don’t  ever  speak  to  my 
daughter  again.” 

Iton  thought  he  understood  that.  Gra¬ 
ham  knew  he  was  poor  now.  When  Gra¬ 
ham  had  thought  he  would  one  day  own 
the  ranch,  he  had  not  frowned  on  ^e  re¬ 
lationship  of  Bess  and  Don.  His  dismissal 
of  Don  must  have  Bess’s  sanction,  too.  He 
was  astonished  at  Bess.  He  hadn’t  thought 
she  was  that  kind  of  girl. 

Oh,  well,  he  told  himself,  as  he  urged 
his  horse  out  to  the  road,  it  didn’t  m^e 
any  difference.  Nothing  made  any  differ- 
mce.  Fortune  had  played  him  a  shabby 
trick  or  two,  but  he  supposed  fortune  had 
a  habit  of  doing  that.  No  man  should  know 
if  there  was  an  ache  in  his  heart. 

The  three  scampered  along  for  a 
mile.  Don  saw  that  the  two  punch¬ 
ers  were  in  hig^  spirits.  They  had 
been  relieved  of  another  job.  Soberer  men 
would  have  mourned,  but  not  these  two. 
Theirs  was  now  the  holiday  spirit.  Don 
had  known  they  would  ask  no  questions. 
They  would  wait  for  him  to  impart  any 
information  he  wished  to  impart.  If  the 
information  was  meager,  it  would  make 
no  difference.  If  there  was  to  be  a  fight, 
they  would  stay  with  it  to  the  finish. 

Several  hours  remained  between  now 
and  dark,  and  Don  thought  he  might  use 
that  time  to  ride  over  and  see  his  step¬ 
brother.  Renshaw’s  tongue  might  have 
loosened  while  he  was  talking  to  Robert. 
To  him  Robert  would  be  a  guileless  youth. 
He  might  seek  to  impress  the  boy  by  tall 
tales.  Robert  would  accept  these  as  merely 
tales,  but  Don  thought  he  might  be  able 
to  winnow  a  grain  or  two  of  information 
out  of  the  chaff. 

The  sun  was  dipping  toward  the  west 
as  they  rode  in  toward  the  old  bouse. 
They  passed  the  side  of  it,  and  then  Don 
suddenly  stopped  his  horse.  A  man  was 
sitting  on  the  kitchen  steps.  He  was  not 


such  a  man  as  would  ordinarily  bring  Don 
to  a  shocked  halt.  He  wore  no  hat  and 
his  head  was  very  bald.  It  was  a  brown, 
bony  old  head,  and  the  face  beneath  it 
was  thin  with  hollows  in  temples  and 
cheeks.  The  eyes  were  beady,  and  they 
fixed  themselves  on  Don’s  face  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  then  went  to  Don’s  hanging  gun. 
He  was,  Don  saw,  a  man  who  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  guns  and  interested  in  the 
wearer  of  one. 

He  sat  very  still,  but  there  was  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary  in  his  attitude.  What 
had  caught  and  held  Don’s  attention  was 
his  proprietary  air.  He  sat  there  on  the 
steps  as  if  he  owned  this  place.  There 
was  something  strange  in  that,  and  Don 
passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes  as  if  he 
could  not  believe  the  message  they  sent 
to  his  brain. 

“Where’s  my  brother?”  he  asked  quietly, 
endeavoring  to  keep  any  note  of  appre¬ 
hension  from  his  voice. 

“So  you’re  Don  Fraser,  are  you?”  the 
man  asked. 

“I’m  Don  Fraser.” 

The  beady  eyes  traveled  over  Don’s 
body,  over  his  horse,  traveled  from  that 
animal  to  the  other  horses,  traveled  over 
the  bodies  nf  their  riders.  Slowly  they 
came  back  to^Don.  Don  bad  an  immediate 
feeling  that  this  man  was  not  so  old  as 
he  appeared.  The  marks  on  him  were  not 
the  marks  of  passing  time,  but  those  of  a 
hard-lived  life. 

“Where’s  your  brother?”  the  man  re¬ 
peated.  “Why,  he  has  went  to  town.” 

“When  will  he  be  back.” 

“Not  a-tall,  fur  as  I  know.” 

There  must  be  some  sort  of  joke  in  this, 
Don  thought.  The  man  had  narrowed  his 
eyes,  and  his  lips  were  pursed.  He  looked 
as  if  he  might  smile  in  wintry  fashion. 

Don  dismounted  and  walk^  up  to  him. 
The  man  kept  his  eyes  on  Don’s  face, 
raising  the  eyes  as  Don  drew  nearer  to 
him. 

“What’s  the  joke?”  Don  demanded. 
“Why  isn’t  my  brother  cornin’  back  to  his 
ranch?” 

“His  ranch?”  the  man  asked.  “Hell, 
he  ain’t  go  no  ranch.  He  has  sold  out.  I 
have  bought  this  yere  outfit,  lock,  stock 
’n’  bar’l.  Your  brother  ain’t  cornin’  back 
because  he  is  afraid  of  you,  afraid  you 
will  be  sore  about  his  selling  out  and  raise 
heU. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
time's  foeeix>ck 

Don  and  his  two  friends  were  ap~ 
proaching  the  spot  at  which  Don 
was  to  meet  Lacy’s  men.  They 
bad  not  ridden  straight  toward  the  place. 
Suspicion  of  those  two  disreputable  drifters 
had  grown  in  Don’s  mind.  Disclosures 
which  that  odd  old  man  who  had  bought 
the  ranch  had  made  had  added  still  further 
to  the  suspicion.  So  Don  had  led  the  two 
men  through  the  hills  by  another  way. 
The  meeting-place  was  only  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  beyond,  but  the  three  men  could 
creep  up  on  it  unobserved. 

Don  found  that  he  had  made  no  mis¬ 
take  in  his  choice  of  aides.  Leaving  the 
ranch  house,  he  had  told  the  men  jol^gly 
that  he  would  pay  them  thirty-three  dol¬ 
lars,  thirty-three  and  a  third  cents  a 
month,  explaining  that  that  would  be  their 
share  of  the  hundred  a  month  he  was  to 
get  from  Lacy.  Mac  had  laughed. 

“You  needn’t  be  p’tickler  about  the 
thirty-three  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents,” 
he  said.  “Looks  to  us  like  you  were  in  a 
jam.  We  will  stand  by  you  till  you  get 
the  jam  busted.” 

It  looked  to  Don,  too,  as  if  he  were  in  a 
jam.  He  had  had  several  moments  of 
amazement,  of  course,  when  the  old  man 
had  said  he  now  owned  the  ranch.  Several 
ideas  had  raced  through  his  mind:  Robert, 
knowing  himself  inadequate  to  manage  the 
ranch,  ^d  planned  all  along  to  sell  it.  He 
had  been  afraid  to  tell  Don.  Don  was  no 
sooner  out  of  sight  than  Renshaw  had 
ridden  in  from  one  direction  and  his  father 
from  another,  and  the  deal  had  been  com¬ 
pleted.  For  that  old  man  had  proved  that 
he  was  Renshaw ’s  father.  He  displayed 
a  deed  made  out  to  himself  and  signed  by 
Robert.  He  was  not  afraid  to  disclose  that 
he  and  his  son  had  known  that  the  ranch 
had  been  left  to  Robert.  They  had  had 
the  title  investigated,  and  they  had  that 
morning  given  Robert  a  check  to  cover  the 
purchaM  price.  The  price  was  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  too  little,  as  Don  knew,  but 
probably  enough  to  satisfy  Robert. 

The  transaction  certainly  had  a  legal 
aspect.  Not  only  had  Don  lost  the  randi 
which  his  father  had  once  owned,  but  it 
had  now  passed  into  alien  hands.  He  had 
demanded  to  know  where  the  younger  Ren¬ 
shaw  was. 
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“I  dunno  where  he  is,”  Renshaw  had 
said.  “He  will  be  here  in  doo  time, 
h’ever.  He  is  goin’  to  run  the  place.  He 
has  ^t  some  cattle  of  his  own.  I  expect 
he  will  drive  them  over  here.” 

“Where  did  he  get  cattle?”  Don  asked. 

“Where  did  he  get  ’em?  Why,  where 
does  a  man  get  cattk?  Raises  ’em  or  buys 

’am  ” 

cm. 

“I  expect  he  will  have  a  lot  of  young 
stock,”  Don  hinted. 

“Whatever  stock  he  has  will  bear  his 
brand,”  Renshaw  declared. 

“I  don’t  doubt  it,”  Don  agreed.  “Well, 
you  tell  your  precious  son  that  I  will  be 
over  here  to  see  him.” 

He  and  Mac  and  Joslyn  had  th«i  left. 
Don  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  discuss 
the  sale  with  this  withered  old  baldhead. 
He  might  lose  his  temper,  and  this,  be 
saw,  was  a  time  when  he  must  keep  his 
head.  He  had  therefore  gone  so  far  as  to 
make  a  joke  with  the  two  boys  about  their 
pay.  Those  two  were  rough-and-ready 
chaps,  a  fight  or  a  frolic  being  in  their  line, 
but  they  had  discernment.  They  made 
no  talk  on  their  way  into  the  hills.  They 
seemed  to  see  that  Don  should  be  left  in 
peace  to  digest  what  he  had  learned.  He 
had  got  a  full  meal  certainly. 

Don  presently  called  a  halt.  They  dis¬ 
mounted  and  let  their  reins  drag.  Don 
felt  that  he  had  got  his  mind  in  order  so 
far  as  was  possible  with  the  information 
he  had. 

“Here’s  how  she  stacks  up,  boys,”  he 
said.  “I  figger  that  them  two  fellas  that 
is  workin’  for  Lacy  is  workin’  for  Renshaw, 
too.  Mebbe  that  ol’  timer  back  there  is 
the  brains  of  the  party.  That’s  generally 
the  way,  you  know.  Some  guy  with  a 
little  more  brains  than  the  others  is  the 
main  squeeze  in  these  crocked  outfits. 
That  ol*  fella  made  me  think  of  a  spider. 
Mebbe  he  has  been  spinnin’  a  w^  all 
along. 

“L^ks  to  me  like  the  younger  Renshaw 
has  been  drivin’  off  young  stock  all  the 
time  he  has  been  here.  He  could  hold  ’em 
together  up  in  the  mountains.  This  here 
game  that  them  Renshaws  are  playin’  has 
been  played  before.  They  ain’t  the  ony 
ones  that  has  started  in  life  with  a  runnin’ 
iron  as  their  capital.  They  make  a  deal 
to  buy  a  ranch  that  has  been  owned  by 
decent  people.  They  move  onto  it.  They 
become  de^t  themWlves.  Tbe>’  don't  do 
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a  thing  that  anybody  can  take  exception 
to.  Meek  an’  mild  will  be  their  motto. 
Well,  what  you  goin’  to  do  about  that?” 

*‘Why,  you  gotta  hit  ’em  below  the  belt 
before  they  get  themselves  all  set  on  that 
ranch,”  Jo^^  offered. 

‘‘Jostlin’,  your  brains  ain’t  all  in  your 
feet,”  Don  said.  ’N^  to  hit  ’em  now  is 
what  I  plan.  It  ain’t  you  fellas’  funeral, 
but  It  may  be  if  you  stick  around.” 

“We  will  be  interested  to  know  whose 
funeral  it  will  be,”  Mac  declared. 

And  that  was  all  of  that.  Don  had 
given  them  a  chance  to  withdraw  if  they 
liked,  but  they  didn’t  like. 

“All  right,”  Don  said.  “Now  we  got 
to  be  cautious.  Course  it  might  be  more 
fun  not  to  be  cautious,  but  it  looks  like 
there  is  too  much  at  stake.  You  fellas 
folia  me  on  foot.  I  will  hop  my  hotte  and 
ride  in  there  where  them  fellas  is  waitin’. 
You  be  ready  for  whatever  happens.” 

He  hopped  his  horse  and  rode  out  of  the 
hilU  till  he  came  to  a  narrow  valley.  He 
went  to  the  middle  of  this  and  rode  along 
it  slowly,  so  that  the  two  other  men,  afoot, 
hugging  the  line  of  hills,  could  keep  up 
with  him. 

Slowly,  too,  he  rode  into  the  draw.  He 
saw  at  once  that  only  five  men  were  there. 
Caley  was  missing.  Don  knew  that  he 
must  take  his  time  about  revealing  that 
he  had  noticed  Caley’s  absence.  He  must 
not  let  the  remaining  rambler  know  that 
he  had  e^jecially  singled  out  Caley  or 
himself. 

He  dismounted  and  walked  up  to  the 
punchers. 

“Find  anything,  boys?”  he  asked  gen¬ 
erally. 

One  of  the  punchers  looked  at  him  so¬ 
berly.  He  was  not  stupid  but  he  was  not 
especially  bright.  Don  saw  that  he  had 
bm  questioningly  turning  something  over 
in  his  mind. 

“We  didn’t  find  nothin’,’’  he  said.  “How 
would  you  expect  to  find  anything  when 
you  didn’t  look  for  it?  We  been  loafin’ 
ever  since  you  went  away.” 

The  man  vdio  had  called  himself  Stevick 
stepped  forward. 

“This  boy  don’t  know  what  we  been 
doin’,”  he  said.  “Caley  has  been  on  a 
hunt.  He  will  be  showin’  up  here  pretty 
soon,  and  I’m  thinkin’  he  will  have  some 
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“Where  did  Caley  go?”  Don  asked. 


“He  didn’t  say.  Caley  b  a  kind  of  a 
lone-hander  sometimes.”-. 

“Lone  wolf,  mebbe,”  Don  suggested. 

“Why,  mebbe  he  is  a  wolf  at  that,”  the 
man  retorted,  and  he  looked  Don  steadily 
in  the  eyes. 

Don  knew  that  something  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  freshen  this  fellow’s  courage.  He 
was  surer  of  himself  than  he  had  been 
that  morning.  Also  he  seemed  to  be  care¬ 
ful.  Still  facing  Don,  he  retreated  from 
him  till  he  came  to  the  wall  of  a  hill.  Then 
he  sat  down  with  his  back  to  the  wall. 
This  might,  Don  knew,  be  mere  caution, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  might  be  part 
of  a  plan.  However,  the  man  was  not 
visibly  wearing  a  gun,  and  Don  let  him  sit 
there. 

“You  want  something  to  eat?”  the 
puncher  who  had  criticised  the  hunt  asked. 

“Not  now,”  Don  answered.  “We  will 
wait  for  Caley.” 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Caley 
came,  but  he  did  not  come  as  Don 
had  expected  he  would.  A  hold¬ 
up  had  been  farthest  from  Don’s  mind. 
He  had  had  a  notion  that  Caley  would 
return  and  try  to  lead  him  into  a  trap. 

He  was  apprised  of  Caley’s  arrival  by 
the  sound  of  his  rusty  voice  from  above. 
Don  looked  up.  Caley’s  bare  head  was 
thrust  out  over  the  rim  of  the  hill.  A 
rifle  was  pointed  slantingly  down  at  Don. 

“Tighten  yorself  an’  reach,”  Caley 
ordered. 

Don  could  only  obey.  He  was  not  non¬ 
plussed  by  Caley’s  action.  Caley  had 
plotted  but  so  had  he.  Mac  and  Joslyn 
were  somewhere  near  by.  If  they  were  not 
within  hearing  and  striking  distance  al¬ 
ready  they  soon  would  be.  When  they 
arrived  they  would  arrive  noiselessly.  Don 
gave  thanks  that  he  had  taken  time  by 
the  forelock.  Anticipation  of  trouble  was 
the  way  to  meet  trouble.  He  would  keep 
a  good  hold  of  time’s  ol’  forelock,  so  he 
would. 

However,  he  must  not  let  Caley  think 
he  was  complacent.  Caley  would  want  to 
gloat  a  little.  He  would  expect  Don  to  be 
angry.  Don  began  to  swear  lightly,  and 
he  scoaded  up  at  Caley. 

“Well,  what  did  jmh  think?”  Caley 
jeered.  “Did  you  tl^k  you  could  boss 
me  an’  Stevick?  Reckon  notl  We  chooses 
our  own  bosses.  You  ain’t  one  of  ’em. 
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Boy,  I  got  my  finger  on  the  trigger,  an’ 
she  is  balanc^  on  a  hair.  Shall  I  pull 
her?” 

Don  could  feel  a  tingle  up  his  spine; 
bis  hair  seemed  to  stir.  That  uncouth 
fellow  up  there  might  shoot  him  at  that. 
It  would  all  depend  on  what  the  younger 
Renshaw’s  mood  was.  He  had  insulted 
Renshaw,  had,  in  fact,  abused  him  in  the 
presence  of  Jean.  Renshaw  undoubtedly 
was  not  above  killing  a  man  or  having  a 
man  killed.  What  l^n  had  said  to  him 
had  probably  got  under  his  skin. 

Well,  Don  had  recently  been  disin¬ 
herited.  He  had  lost  his  girl.  He  had 
been  run  off  by  Graham.  He  had  hired  out 
as  a  gunman  of  a  sort.  Oh,  a  lot  of  things 
had  happened  to  him.  If  he  had  to  take 
an  assassin’s  bullet  now,  he  would  have  to 
take  it.  The  best  he  could  do  would  be 
to  take  it  standin’  up. 

“You  dirty  pup,”  he  said,  “pull  her  if 
that  is  the  way  you  feel  about  it.” 

Caley’s  eyes  flamed.  He  shifted  the  el¬ 
bow  which  served  as  a  rest.  His  hot  eyes 
then  went  along  the  barrel.  But  be  did 
not  pull  the  trigger. 

“Damn  yuh,”  he  said,  “if  I  was  runnin’ 
the  show,  you  would  have  called  a  good 
man  a  pup  for  the  last  time.  But  you 
wait.  I  won’t  shoot  yuh  when  yuhr  time 
comes.  I  will  carve  y^r  black  l^rt  out.” 

“Big  talk,”  Don  sneered. 

Caley  apparently  had  difficulty  in  con¬ 
trolling  himself.  Passion  twisted  his  ugly 
face  and  the  flame  in  his  eyes  redden^ 
them.  He  sucked  in  a  great  breath  through 
parted  lips.  As  if  he  could  not  trust  him¬ 
self,  he  turned  the  rifle  away  from  Don 
and  pointed  it  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  four  punchers. 

“You  fellas  line  up  there  against  the 
wall,”  he  ordered.  “Take  ’em,  Stevick.” 

With  a  nasty  grin  splitting  his  lips, 
Stevick  rose  and  drew  a  gun  from  its  hiding 
place  beneath  the  waistband  above  his  hip. 
He  held  the  gun  loosely  in  the  puncher’s 
direction. 

“Keep  yuhr  eye  on  that  fella  Fraser, 
too,”  Cjjey  instructed.  “I’m  cornin’  down 
there.” 

He  withdrew  his  rifle  and  put  it  on  the 
ground  before  him  lengthwise.  Then  he 
pushed  himself  to  his  feet,  carrying  the 
rifle  with  him.  One  hand  grasped  the 
barrel;  the  other  the  stock.  He  paused 
for  a  moment,  looking  down.  Don  knew 


that  this  was  the  ideal  moment  in  which 
Mac  and  Joslyn  could  hold  him  up,  but 
there  was  no  sharp  command  to  to 

that  effect. 

The  man  disappeared  from  the  hilltop 
and  in  a  moment  reappeared,  coming 
around  the  base  of  the  hUl.  He  walked 
directly  up  to  Don  and  took  his  gun. 

“Yuhr  a  bell  of  a  leader,  ain’t  yuh?”  he 
demanded.  “Yuh  walked  right  into  it.” 

“Mebbe  I’ll  walk  right  out  again,”  Don 
said  coldly. 

“Fella,”  Caley  said,  “yuhr  life  ain’t 
worth  the  snap  of  my  fingers.  I’m  tellin’ 
yuh  that  straight.  Only  thing  that  gets 
me  is  that  I  won’t  have  the  pleasure  of 
killin’  yuh.” 

“Ren^w  will  do  that,  will  he?”  Don 
asked. 

“Why,  that  ain’t  no  secret  now,”  Cal^  ^ 
retorted.  “Think  I’m  afraid  to  tell  yuh? 
Yes,  Renshaw  will  kill  ytih.  He  will  tea^ 
yuh  apart.” 

“How  about  these  four  other  boys? 
Don  asked.  “Can’t  they  ride?” 

“Yuh  fool,”  Caley  snarled.  “Course 
notl  What  we  do  with  them  will  depend  . 
on  how  they  act.  They  don’t  look  to  me 
like  they  would  stand  the  gaff  much.” 

Don  was  anxiously  waiting  for  Mac  and 
Joslyn  to  make  a  move.  He  was  sure  they 
would  not  long  delay.  They  had  had  time 
enough  to  creep  up  on  this  scene.  How¬ 
ever,  they  would  have  had  to  be  cautious 
and  perhaps  they  would  need  a  little  more 
time.  Standing  as  he  was,  his  rifle  butt 
resting  on  the  ground,  Caley  was  a  fail 
target  if  by  chance  the  two  punchers 
climbed  the  hill  which  Caley  had  just  left. 
Don  would  try  to  keep  Caley  standing 
there  a  while  longer. 

“You  don’t  seem  to  have  no  secrets, 
Caley,”  he  said.  “Mebbe  you  don’t  think 
I  know  everything  that  is  goin’  on.  Mebbe 
you  don’t  think  I  have  seen  ol’  man  Ren¬ 
shaw.” 

“I  expect  ytih  have  if  yuh  have  visited 
that  ranch  that  was  yours  a  while  ago,’* 
Caley  retorted  icily. 

“Your  outfit  has  somehow  defrauded  my 
brother  out  of  that  ranch,”  Don  stated. 

“Or  man  Renshaw  has  bought  that  out¬ 
fit.  He  can  prove  it  in  seven  courts  of 
law.” 

“He  probly  bought  it  with  a  gun  in  his 
hand,”  Don  took  a  chance  shot. 

That  startled  Caley.  His  jaw  dropped 
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«  little  and  a  look  of  suspicion  came  into 
his  eyes. 

“Yuh  guess  a  hell  of  a  lot,  don’t  yuh?” 
he  asked. 

“I’m  not  guessin’,”  Don  declared.  “Why, 
fella,  meblM  ol’  Renshaw  is  already  in 
jaiL” 

Don  saw  that  he  had  overshot  the  mark. 
Caley’s  jaw  immediately  tightened  and 
then  a  grin  loosened  his  lips. 

“Who  would  have  him  arrested?”  he 
asked. 

“Why,  if  he  held  my  brother  up  and 
took  his  ranch  away  from  hiin,  my  brother 
would  go  to  the  sheriff  or  the  prosecutor.” 

“Haw,  haw,”  Caley  e]q)loded. 

His  merriment  was  so  strong  that  he 
threw  back  his  head.  This  sent  the  hand 
'Which  was  holding  the  gun  barrel  away 
from  him,  so  that  the  bartd  leaned  to  Don 
and  the  hand  was  not  more  than  a  foot 
from  him.  It  occurred  to  him  dashingly 
that  he  might  seize  that  barrel  and  wrench 
the  rifle  from  Caley’s  hand.  He  stole  a 
quick  glance  at  Stevick,  however,  and 
found  that  Stevidr,  grinning  deli^tedly, 
too,  was  watching  him.  Before  he  could 
get  the  rifle  into  action  Stevick  would  pop 
a  bullet  into  him.  Stevick  doubtless  would 
mjoy  doing  that. 

SO  DON  waited  for  Cal^  to  recover 
from  his  mirth.  Caley  took  perhaps 
two  seconds  too  long.  His  laughter 
ceased  and  he  was  about  to  straiten 
op.  But  he  did  not  straighten  up.  There 
was  an  explosion  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  which  Caley  had  just  left.  Don 
saw  two  fingers  of  Caley’s  clutching  hand 
tom  away.  The  rifle  barrel  was  knocked 
from  his  grasp  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
With  a  howl  Caley  seized  the  wrist  of  the 
maimed  hand  and  bent  to  cl^  it  ti^t. 
He  had  much  ado  to  keep  his  feet.  He 
swayed  uid  then  lurched  like  a  drunken 
man. 

There  was  at  once  another  explosion 
and  a  bullet  tore  through  Stevkk’s  hat. 
Stevick  had  been  standing  with  his  gun- 
hand  dropped.  He  seined  paralyzed  with 
fear,  so  t^t  he  was  unable  to  raise  the 
hand  even  if  he  had  had  the  courage  to 
do  so.  His  head  on  its  short  neck  was 
jerked  forward,  as  the  head  of  a  turtle 
comes  out  of  the  shell.  His  eyes  were 
wide  and  his  lips  hung  apart. 

“Drop  your  gun,  fella,”  came  Mac’s 


voice  harshly.  “Next  bullet  will  plow  dean 
through  your  gizzard.” 

So  promptly  did  Stevick  drop  his  gun 
that  t^  puncher  on  the  hill  top  might  luve 
pulled  a  string  connected  with  it  instead 
of  giving  an  order.  Mechanically,  as  if 
another  string  had  been  pulled,  Stevick 
raised  his  hands.  One  of  the  punchers 
went  over  and  picked  up  his  gun.  Mac 
and  Joslyn  rose  on  the  hUltop. 

“We’re  Lacy’s  men,”  the  puncher  said. 

“Yeah,  I  can  pick  you,”  Mac  said  coolly. 
He  looked  down  at  Don  and  grinned.  “Too 
bad  to  waste  a  bullet  on  that  fella’s  hand, 
boss,”  he  said,  “but  I  didn’t  know  just 
what  you  wanted.  I  got  another  bullet 
here,  though,  an’  she  is  the  kind  of  bullet 
that  will  go  wherever  you  tell  her.  Like 
me  to  fin^  that  little  job?” 

Don  appeared  to  debate  that.  He  knew 
that  Mac  would  not  kill  Caley  if  he  were 
told  to  do  so,  but  he  saw  the  wisdom  of 
joining  Mac  in  making  these  two  tramps 
think  so. 

“Not  yet,  Mac,”  Don  said.  “We  will 
let  this  fella  bleed  a  little.  He  has  got 
too  much  blood.  Come  on  down.” 

In  a  moment  Mac  and  Joslyn  came 
aroimd  the  base  of  the  hill.  They  walked 
up  to  Caley. 

“Fella,”  Mac  said,  “me  an’  you  are  a 
good  deal  alike.  We  pick  our  bosses.  You 
picked  yours  an’  we  picked  ours.  We 
picked  Fraser.  You  think  he  ain’t  much 
of  a  boss.  That  shows  how  stoopid  you 

'Caley  lifted  a  white,  pain-filled  face. 
His  eyes  were  sick.  He  would  not  hesitate 
to  maim  or  to  kill  another  man,  but  the 
infliction  of  pain  on  himself  was  another 
matter. 

“Ain’t  yuh  gonna  gimme  some  help  with 
them  fingers?”  he  pleaded.  “Or  are  yuh 
goin’  to  lemme  bleed  to  death?  Them 
fingers  is  gone.  My  right  hand,  too.  Oh, 
Gawd,  I  am  busted  complete.” 

“I’ll  say  you  are  bust^  complete,”  Mac 
told  him.  “That’s  what  you  get  for  pickin’ 
the  wrong  boss.  As  a  picker  you  are  the 
bunk.” 

Caley  turned  to  Don  now.  All  the  fire 
had  gone  out  of  him. 

“Fraser,  help  me,”  he  humbly  entreated. 

“You’ll  have  somethin’  to  tell  us,  will 
you?”  Don  asked. 

“Don’t  ask  me  that.  Ask  me  an)rthing 
but  that.  I  can’t  squeal.  It’d  be  as  much 
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as  my  life  was  worth.  Yuh  don’t  know 
ol’  man  Renshaw.  He  is  a  devil.  He  has 
got  ten  more  men  behind  him,  men  that 
won’t  stop  at  nothin’.  They  are  hard  as 
nails,  men  that  never  laugh.  Me,  I  can 
laugh.  I  did  a  while  ago.  Fraser,  don’t 
ask  me  nothin’.  I  can’t  tell  you  nothin’. 
I’m  afraid.” 

He  was  afraid.  He  was  terror-stricken. 
And  he  was  suffering  physical  pain. 

“If  yuh  don’t  help  me,  I  reckon  I  can 
lay  down  an’  die,”  Caley  said  with  finality 
in  his  tone.  “It’d  be  an  easier  death  than 
I  would  get  otherwise.  Fraser,  you  got  to 
gimme  some  help  with  this  hand  an’  then 
yuh  got  to  get  me  outa  here.  Turn  me 
over  to  the  ^riff.  Ill  be  safe  from  that 
outfit  with  him.  That’s  all  I  can  say. 
You  help  me  or  I  die.  By  God,  let  it  ride 
that  way.  Help  me  or  don’t  help  me,  but 
I  tell  you  nothin’.” 

Don  saw  that  the  man  was  far  more 
afraid  of  that  gang  than  he  was  of  death 
if  his  injury  shoidd  result  in  his  death 
here.  He  must  know  that  this  was  the 
easiest  death  that  could  come  to  him  if 
Don  gave  him  no  aid. 

But  Don  could  not  let  him  bleed  to 
death  or  get  an  infection.  He  saw  that 
he  would  ^ve  to  get  him  to  town.  He  did 
not  deserve  mercy,  but  mercy  was  not 
dispensed,  Don  Imew,  according  to  any 
code. 

He  took  out  a  handkerchief  and  bound 
it  around  Caley’s  haiul,  knotting  it  about 
the  wrist  so  that  the  flow  of  blood  was 
checked. 

“Where’s  your  horse?”  Don  asked. 

“Up  the  draw  a  ways.” 

Don  nodded  to  the  puncher  who  had 
taken  Stevick’s  gun. 

“Get  his  horse,”  he  said. 

The  puncher  returned  with  the  horse. 

“You  and  one  of  the  other  boys  take 
him  to  town,”  Don  directed.  “Get  him 
to  the  county  jail  and  have  a  doctor  called 
for  him.  Caley,  you  met  with  an  accident. 
I  don’t  want  the  sheriff  droppin’  down  on 
us  just  yet.” 

“They  said  you  was  an  easy  mark,” 
Caley  lamented.  “I  kin  see  you  are  a  lone 
wolf  your  own  self.  Well,  no!  You  got 
sense  enough  to  pick  a  few  helpers.  But 
you  ain’t  no  easy  mark.  I  won’t  say  nothin’ 
to  the  sheriff  or  nobody  else.” 

The  punchers  helped  him  to  his  horse 
and  the  trio  rode  away.  The  sun  had  set 
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now  and  darkness  was  coming  nq;)idly  in 
the  draw. 

“Conae  over  here,  Stevick,”  Dan  ordered. 
’'You  are  a  candidate  for  a  doctor’s  care, 
too.” 

Stevick  advanced  toward  him  slowly 
through  the  gloom.  Don  stood  peering  at 
him  for  a  moment.  Mac  and  Joslyn  and 
the  two  other  punchers  gathered  round. 

“Stevick — ”  Don  began. 

He  stopped  on  the  one  word.  There  was 
the  sound  of  horses  rapidly  approaching 
the  head  of  the  draw. 

“Mebbe  it’s  Renshaw,”  Don  said,  and 
to  the  two  punchers;  “Watch  Stevick.” 
To  Mac  and  Joslyn:  “Come  on,  boys. 
Less  be  ready  for  ’em.  A  surprise  party 
might  not  go  so  bad.” 

They  ran  to  the  head  of  the  draw  and 
waited  there.  Out  in  the  valley  the  dark¬ 
ness  was  not  so  thick  as  it  hiad  been  in 
the  draw.  They  could  make  out  two  horses 
bearing  down  on  them. 

CHAPTER  V 

AIiOOF  BESS 

“1  ^OR  Pete’s  sakel”  Don  exclaimed 

KH  as  the  riders  drew  nearer,  and  he 

X  added:  “Stay  here,  boys.” 

“It’s  ol’  Lacy’s  girl  an’  aho^er,”  Mac 
said. 

Don  rode  out  to  them.  As  he  did  so,  he 
saw  Bess  Graham  stop  her  h»rse  and  ^Id 
him  back.  Jean  came  on  till  her  horse  was 
alongside  Don’s.  He  saw  excitement  in 
her  eyes.  She  leaned  over  to  him. 

Don’s  eyes  went  briefly  to  Bess.  She  was 
not  looking  at  him.  She  was  staring 
straight  ah<md,  between  her  horse’s  ears. 
She  made  Don  feel  as  if  she  were  frozen 
in  her  saddle.  Don  did  not  like  that.  She 
was  not  the  Bess  he  had  always  known. 
When  Jean  started  to  ^)eak,  he  stayed  her 
with  uplifted  hand. 

“I  reckon  somethin’  has  happened, 
Bess,”  he  said.  “Can’t  you  come  up  here 
and  let  all  three  of  vs  get  in  on  it  to¬ 
gether?” 

Bess  woke  iip  a  little.  She  lifted  her 
head  and  turned  her  face  toward  him.  The 
ice  of  her  frozen  state  was  still  with  her, 
however. 

“Jean  can  tell  you  all  there  is  to  tell,” 
she  stated.  “It  is  something  Jean  is  in¬ 
terested  in.  She  merely  got  me  so  she 
would  have  company.” 
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<‘Uh  huh/’  said  Don.  <<WeU,  what  is 
it,  Jean?” 

'‘Do  you  know  idiere  Robert  is?”  Jean 
asked. 

“Gone  to  town,  1  reckon,”  Don  an¬ 
swered.  “He  has  sold  his  ran^.” 

“Sold  his  ranch?”  the  girl  repeated. 
“Why,  that’s  impossible.” 

“Then  he  has  done  an  impossible  thing.” 

“I  knew  there  was  something  wrong,” 
Jean  declared.  “I’ll  tell  you:  I  rode  over 
to  see  your  brother  again  this  afternoon. 
A  queer  old  man  was  sitting  outside.  I 
ask^  him  where  Robert  was  and  he  merely 
jerked  his  thumb  toward  the  door.  In  a 
few  minutes  while  I  waited,  wondering, 
Robert  and  that  man  Renshaw  came  out. 
Their  horses  were  ready.  Robert  only 
nodded  to  me  and  they  mounted  and 
started  to  ride  away.  I  asked  Robert 
where  he  was  going.  He  said  he  was  just 
going  for  a  ride.  There  was  something 
strange  about  him.  He  kept  glancing  at 
Ren^w  as  if  he  were  afraid  he  would  say 
something  that  Renshaw  wouldn’t  like.  I 
don’t  thi^  he  went  to  town.” 

“Why,”  Don  said,  “he  wasn’t  at  home 
when  I  was  there  earlier  in  the  afternoon. 
He  couldn’t  have  been  to  town  and  have 
got  back  by  the  time  you  arrived  there.*^ 

“Did  3rou  go  into  the  house?” 

“No.” 

“If  you  had  I  think  you  would  have 
found  Robert  and  Renshaw  sitting  there, 
waiting  for  you  to  leave.  You  must  have 
left  just  before  I  came.” 

“That’s  the  funniest  thing  ever  I  heard 
of,”  Don  said.  “Where  do  you  s’pose 
th^ve  gone?” 

“Those  men  didn’t  buy  Robert’s  ranch,” 
Jean  asserted.  “If  they  did,  Robert  must 
have  changed  his  mind.  I  talked  to  him 
yesterday  and  he  was  full  of  his  plans  for 
the  ranch.  For  one  thing  he  said  he  was 
going  to  show  you  he  was  not  the  moUy- 
cod<&  you  thought  him.” 

“I  never  said  he  was  a  mollycoddle,” 
Don  said. 

“He  thought  you  felt  that  way  about 
him.  Wdl,  the  important  thing  is  that 
tiiere  appears  to  have  been  a  sale  of  the 
ranch  to  Renshaw.  Renshaw  is  suspected 
of  being  a  crimitul.  I  think  he  has  got 
some  ki^  of  a  hold  on  Robert.” 

Don  thought  so,  too.  His  thqpghts  went 
to  Stevick  and  Caley.  He  believed  he 
understood  now  why  Caley  had  held  him 


up.  Caley  had  doubtless  been  going  to 
take  him  to  wherever  Renshaw  was.  That 
seemed  a  more  open  move  than  Renshaw 
would  have  made  on  his  own  account.  He 
was  doubtless  acting  under  instructions 
from  his  hard-boiled  old  dad. 

“I’ll  see  what  I  can  do.  Miss  Lacy,”  he 
said.  He  turned  to  Mac.  “Call  one  of 
them  boys  to  ride  home  with  the  girls,” 
he  said. 

Bess  was  turning  her  horse.  She  flashed 
a  look  at  him  over  her  shoulder. 

“You  needn’t  trouble,”  she  said.  “We 
came  alone.  We  can  go  back  alone.” 

“There  is  trouble  brewin’  here,”  Don 
said.  “You  might  meet  somebody.” 

“You  will  ne^  your  men,”  Jean  put  in. 
“If  you  call  one  of  those  boys  I  will  tell 
him  to  stay  here.  He  will  take  orders 
from  me.” 

She  wheeled  her  horse,  and  she  and  Bess 
put  spurs  to  the  animals  and  dashed  away. 
Don  stood  looking  after  Bess’s  retreating 
figure  rather  glunUy.  Gosh,  she  had  a 
perfect  right  to  throw  him  over,  but  it 
seemed  to  him  hardly  necessary  that  she 
treat  him  as  she  had  done.  Well,  he  had 
no  time  to  waste  in  useless  debate  with 
himself.  There  was  plenty  to  do. 

He  turned  and  strode  back  into  the 
draw,  Mac  and  Joslyn  at  his  heels.  He 
felt  resentful,  but  he  couldn’t  pour  out  hb 
resentment  against  Bess,  even  in  hb 
thoughts.  He  could  pour  it  out  against 
this  man  Stevick,  however.  Stevick’s  part¬ 
ner,  Caley,  had  held  Don  up.  He  had  had 
an  itch  to  kill  Don.  Stevick  had  produced 
a  hidden  gun.  He  would  doubtless  have 
used  that  gun  if  the  occasion  had  risen. 
Don  was  tlwrefore  in  a  savage  mood  as  he 
faced  the  man. 

Under  his  stare  Stevick  stood  on  one 
foot  and  then  on  the  other.  He  was  rather 
pale  about  the  gills,  Don  thought.  He 
was  already  scar^.  The  thing  to  do  was 
to  scare  him  further. 

Don  whipped  out  his  gun  and  thrust  it 
into  Stevick’s  stomach.  The  man  retreated 
a  st^  with  a  grunt  of  fear  and  Don  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  Mac  came  along,  his  gun  in 
his  own  hand.  He  urged  l^n  to  blow 
Stevick  apart.  Stevick  murmured  some¬ 
thing  about  murderin’  him. 

“You  was  all  set  to  murder  us,”  Don 
retorted. 

“Well,  ginune  a  chance,”  Stevick  whined. 
“What  is  it  you  want  to  know?” 
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^ou  get  the  idea,  don’t  jrou?”  Don 
neered.  “Where’s  Renshaw?” 

“I  dunno,”  Stevick  answered.  “1  ain’t 
seen  him  for  sev’rul  days.’’ 

“He  has  got  an  outfit,”  Don  said. 
“Where  is  it?  Where  has  it  been  hangin’ 
out?” 

“Gawd,  if  I  tell  you  ol’  Renshaw  will 
kill  me,”  Stevick  whined. 

or  Renshaw,  eh?  That  baldheaded  old 
spider.  He  seemed  to  be  the  main  kick  in 
this  thing.  Even  this  hardened  criminal 
was  afraid  of  him. 

“You  fellas  seem  to  think  ol’  Renshaw 
is  a  mighty  man,”  Don  said.  “Tell  me 
about  h^.” 


The  story,  as  Stevick  haltingly  told 
it,  was  simple  enough.  R^haw 
was  an  old-timer  of  an  older  West 
He  traveled,  Stevick  said.  He  had  always 
had  an  outfit  with  him,  men  who  would 
hesitate  at  nothing.  He  had  been  hiding 
out  in  these  mountains  for  quite  a  long 
time  now,  after  a  serious  escapade  further 
south.  He  had  picked  up  Caley  and  Stev¬ 
ick  on  his  way  in  here.  He  never  appeared 
in  the  open.  He  left  that  to  his  son.  He 
would  do  anything.  Yes,  he  had  been 
stealing  young  st(^  since  he  had  been 
here.  He  had  a  coupla  hundred  head 
hidden  in  the  mountains.  He  bad  said 
only  recently  that  he  would  have  a  place 
for  them  pretty  soon,  and  then  they  would 
all  turn  respectable  for  a  while.  No,  Stev¬ 
ick  didn’t  know  anything  about  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  ranch.  01’  Ren^w  didn’t  take 
any  one  into  his  confidence.  He  only  told 
them  what  to  do.  What  sort  of  man  was 
the  younger  Renshaw?  Not  strong  on 
nerve.  He  would  kill  a  man,  though,  if 
the  odds  were  in  his  favor.  Stevick  had 
seen  him  kill  one  man  whom  the  father 
suspected.  It  had  been  at  night.  There 
had  been  a  single  shot,  and  a  bullet  had 
gone  into  the  man’s  back.  The  gang  had 
ridden  on,  leaving  the  man  where  he  fell. 

“Well,  where’s  this  hang-out?.”  Don  de¬ 
manded. 

“It’s  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,”  Stevick  answered.  “I  can  tell  you 
how  to  get  there.  You  don’t  need  to  ^e 
me  along.  You  know  these  mountains, 
don’t  you?” 

“I  tell  you,  Don,”  Mac  put  in.  “Less 
leave  this  fella  here  under  guard  of  one  of 
these  boys.  One  of  them  is  shy  a  gun. 


This  fella  has  no  gun.  One  of  the  boys  car. 
tie  him  into  knots  if  he  tries  to  get  away.” 

“Good  idea,”  Don  said.  “T^  us  how 
to  get  there,  Stevick.  Tell  us  straight,  too. 
If  you  don’t  we  will  come  back  here.” 

Stevick  told  them  just  where  to  ride. 
Don  knew  that  he  was  telling  the  truth, 
for  Stevick  could  describe  the  country 
through  which  he  said  they  would  have  to 
pass.  Their  journey,  Don  saw,  would  take 
them  till  close  to  midnight.  It  would 
carry  them  through  the  highest  mountains 
nearly  to  the  further  slope.  Down  that 
slope,  Don  knew,  there  was  a  tumble  of 
hills,  beyond  those  a  long,  humped  ridge 
and  then  the  flats.  As  t^  hangout  Stev¬ 
ick  described  a  bowl  out  of  whit^  a  broad 
box  canon  ran.  This  would,  Don  knew, 
provide  just  the  kind  of  an  outfit 
like  Renshaw’s  would  be  looking  for.  It 
was  far  from  any  habitation  and  no  cattle 
were  run  in  there.  The  way  to  it  was  over 
barren  mountains  and  through  draws  as 
barren.  However,  right  at  the  spot  there 
was  ample  water  and  some  grass  for  cattle. 

“Renshaw  must  know  this  country,” 
Don  said.  “He  must  have  been  here  b^ 
fore.” 

“No;  he  is  always  lookin’  for  a  safe 
place.  We  just  stumbled  on  that  place.” 

“We’ll  get  our  horses  and  ride,  boy^” 
Don  said,  after  he  had  placed  Stevick 
under  guard  of  the  puncher  who  had  do 
gun.  “How  come  you  boys  had  no  guns 
when  you  were  supposed  to  be  on  a  man¬ 
hunt?”  he  asked  as  an  afterthought. 

“We  had  guns  when  we  star^  out,” 
the  man  answered.  “Caley  an’  this  fdla 
said  they  had  none.  We  lent  ours  to  them. 
They  seemed  to  take  charge.” 

“Did  Caley  have  a  ri^  then?”  Don 
asked. 

“He  didn’t  I  dunno  where  he  got  it” 

“He  must  have  had  it  hid  hm,”  Don 
said.  “He  wouldn’t  have  had  time  to  go 
back  to  camp  to  g^  it.  I  reckon  thm 
fellas  have  b^n  doin’  some  plannin’.” 

“That’s  what  we  got  jobs  from  Lacy 
for,”  Stevick  volunteered.  “We  was  to 
watch  and  to  head  any  hunt  that  started 
from  Lacy’s.” 

“Has  Renshaw  got  men  any  place 
else?”  Don  asked  anxiously.  “At  Gra¬ 
ham’s,  for  instance.” 

“No;  he  was  goin’  to  have  men  scattered 
all  through  hm,  but  somehow  things 
seemed  to  come  to  a  bead  all  of  a  sudden.” 
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As  Don  and  the  three  men  started  on  they  passed  over  this  and  came  into  a  valley 
their  long  ride,  Don  thought  he  had  the  in  which  there  was  no  growing  thing.  They 
sitiution  pretty  clearly  defined  in  his  mind,  followed  this  for  three  miles  and  came  to 
His  being  disi^rited  had  brought  matters  a  pass.  This  led  them  up  to  a  plateau,  and 
to  a  climax  with  old  Renshaw.  ^oimg  the  plateau  dropped  down  into  another  hard 
Renshaw  had  probably  picked  up  gossip  valley.  This  they  followed  for  a  long  time 
about  Don’s  ami  Rotert’s  affairs  in  the  while  the  night  wheeled  on  its  way. 
village.  He  had  carried  that  gossip  to  his  At  last  they  began  to  climb  a  long  slope 
father.  The  father  had  seen  that  a  young-  and  presently  they  stood  at  the  crest  of  the 
ster  would  be  left  in  charge  of  a  ranch,  mountains.  Below  them  was  a  pit  of  dark- 
He  had  descended  on  that  ranch.  How  he  ness,  but  Don  knew  that  it  had  a  floor, 
had  persuaded  Robert  to  sell,  Don  did  not  Beyond  them  were  lower  peaks.  They 
know.  Doubtless  threats  had  been  used,  bad  but  to  descend  to  that  floor,  cross  to 
Robert  had  ridden  away  with  the  younger  the  peaks,  and  come  to  a  draw.  Beyond 
Renshaw.  Don  did  not  believe  that  Ren-  that,  a  hundred  feet  down,  would  be  the 
shaw  would  let  him  go  to  town.  Old  Ren-  bowl  of  which  Stevick  had  spoken.  The 
shaw  had  a  deed  to  the  ranch.  That  deed  horses  began  the  descent  slowly,  fearfully, 
doubtless  would  be  legal  if  Robert  disap-  After  a  time  of  sliding  on  their  haunches 
peared.  Young  Renshaw  had  shot  one  man  and  sometimes  going  sidewise  to  keep  the 
in  the  back.  He  probably  would  not  hesi-  precarious  footing,  the  animals  straightened 
tate  to  shoot  Robert.  out  on  the  floor.  The  darkness  was  so  thick 

With  this  clearing  up  of  events,  Don  felt  that  the  men  could  not  see  each  other’s 
a  new  clarity  of  mind.  He  saw  that  per-  faces. 

haps  he  had  not  been  entirely  just  to  his  “Hop  down,”  Don  directed.  “Drag  your 
half  brother.  Don’s  father  had  married  reins.  We  will  go  forward  afoot.  We  can 
Robert’s  mother.  It  was  his  duty  to  pro-  make  it  snaf^y.  It’s  level  enough  all  along 
vide  for  her.  Thus  be  had  a  right  to  leave  here.” 

the  ranch  to  her.  In  her  turn  she  bad  a  He  set  out  and  the  three  other  men 
right  to  leave  it  to  Robert.  Don  reckoned  followed  him.  They  came  to  a  break  in 
he  should  have  remained  on  the  ranch  and  the  wall  of  the  mountains.  Through  it  they 
have  helped  Robert.  Still  he  had  worked  could  see  the  lower  stars  shining, 
a  number  of  years  for  almost  nothing.  He  “Hell,”  Joslyn  said,  “somebody  has  been 
had  a  life  of  his  own  to  lead.  Well,  he  was  havin’  a  dream.  Them  fellas  didn’t  bring 
on  his  way  to  help  Robert  now.  That  was  no  young  stuff  this  way  from  them  ranches 
the  main  thing.  He  was  about  to  face  a  over  there— onless  they  carried  them  in 
desperate  situation,  but  he  did  not  shrink  their  arms.” 

from  that.  That  was  the  result  of  his  being  “There’s  another  way,  easier  but  longer,” 
so  free,  he  supposed.  He  was  free  of  re-  Don  said.  “They  could  make  it  that  way 
sponsibility  except  the  responsibility  which  all  right.” 

lay  before  him.  He  was  free  of  Bess.  “I  hope  to  tell  you  it’d  have  to  be  easier,” 
G^,  she  had  been  scornful  back  there.  Mac  said. 

“If  you’ll  come  out  of  your  trance  for  a 

minute,  you  can  tell  us  which  way  to  turn  ■  ^ON  led  the  way  through  the  draw, 
here,”  Mac  broke  in  on  his  thoughts.  I  I  The  bowl,  in  darkness,  lay  below 

Don’s  head  came  up  with  a  jerk.  He  ^  them.  Don  could  hear  the  sound 
smiled  sheepishly.  He  saw  that  they  had  of  falling  water  and  he  knew  that  a  stream 
ridden  seve^  miles  while  he  had  mused,  ran  down  from  the  mountains  somewhere 
Before  him  the  mountains  lifted  them-  nearby.  There  was  in  the  thin  air  also 
selves.  They  were  on  a  crest  which  the  smell  of  lush  grass.  He  saw  that  this 
shouldered  out  over  a  canon.  They  could  was  a  rare  mountain  meadow,  a  place  in 
go  down  diagonally  on  their  left  or  they  which  grass  grew  rankly  because  of  a  favor- 
could  turn  to  their  right  and  pass  through  able  combination  of  water  and  soil, 
timber.  They  stood  looking  down  for  a  while  till 

“To  your  left,”  Don  said.  their  eyes  should  become  accustomed  to  the 

They  dropped  down,  skirting  the  cafion,  gloom.  Presently  there  was  a  stir  below 
and  came  to  a  rocky  floor.  A  ridge  of  them.  Blurred  forms  moved, 
shale  jutted  out  from  the  mountain  and  “Cattle  risin’,”  Don  said.  “Some  of 
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them  stolen  calves  has  growed  up.  Ren* 
shaw  has  been  here  for  quite  a  while.  I’m 
hopin’  them  fellas  has  g^t  careless  as  they 
naturally  might.” 

He  was  sure  there  would  be  no  night 
riding  of  the  small  herd  which  the  Ren- 
shaws  had  got  together.  It  would  not  be 
necessary.  The  cattle  would  not  drift  away 
from  the  grass  and  the  water  out  into  the 
barrenness  of  the  mountains. 

“If  they  have  been  here  for  a  long  time, 
they  ain’t  been  campin’  out,”  Don  went  on. 
“There  is  some  timber  over  beyond  here. 
They  would  have  built  themselves  a  log 
abin  anyhow.” 

“An’  a  corral,”  Joslyn  added. 

Don  could  get  a  fair  picture  of  what  lay 
before  him.  There  would  be  the  cabin  in 
which  the  men  slept  by  night.  There 
would  be  a  big  corral  for  their  horses.  There 
would  be  the  stock  corralled  in  a  natural 
stronghold.  The  cattle  by  now  would  have 
Rens^w’s  brand.  Presently  when  Robert 
had  been  disposed  of  those  catle  would  be 
taken  to  the  ranch  by  stealthy  night  drives. 
Altogether  it  was  a  pretty  scheme,  Don  had 
to  confess.  That  ol’  fella  Renshaw  must 
have  a  good  deal  of  patience,  but  when  he 
struck  he  struck  qui^  and  hard.  He  had 
gobbled  a  ranch  when  it  had  been  out  of 
Don’s  hands  only  a  few  hours. 

By  now  Don  could  see  the  cattle  plainly. 
They  did  not  look  to  be  in  good  flesh. 
Already  they  were  moving  about  the  bowl 
in  snu^  groups.  Don  supposed  that  the 
grass  was  giving  out.  Ren^w  would  have 
to  move  the  stock  before  long  or  it  would 
starve.  Things  had  been  breaking  pretty 
well  for  Renshaw. 

As  he  gazed  across  the  bowl  a  light  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  on  the  far  side  of  it.  Don 
studied  it,  to  make  out  whether  it  was  the 
light  from  an  open  fire  or  whether  it  was 
within  a  building.  He  decided  that  it  was 
the  latter.  It  settled  down  till  it  could 
scarcely  be  seen,  but  still  there  was  an 
oblong  of  it.  Don  was  sure  it  was  a  light 
within  a  room  beyond  a  small  window. 

“See  it?”  he  a^ed. 

The  men  murmured  that  they  did. 
“That’s  headquaters,”  Don  said. 
“Somebody  has  either  just  got  up  or  just 
come  in.  We  better  work  our  way  over 
there.  I  ain’t  never  been  in  this  bowl,  so 
we  will  have  to  go  step  by  step.  We  will 
hug  the  wall  as  we  ^  along.  That’ll  bring 
us  to  that  building  in  the  course  of  time.” 


*'  They  descended  slowly  and  as  slowly 
began  to  make  their  way  around  the  bowl. 
Tl^  came  presently  on  a  little  group  of 
young  stock,  just  distinguishable  in  the 
night  light.  The  cattle  stopped  and  sniffed 
apprehensively.  Together  the  men  began 
to  chant  a  cowpuncfa^’  song.  The  cattle 
listened  for  a  minute  and  then  edged  away. 
The  went  on,  Don  in  the  lead.  He  was 
aware  at  once  t^t  there  was  a  break  in 
the  wall  at  his  left.  A  yawning  vacancy 
seemed  to  be  there.  This,  he  guessed,  was 
the  head  of  the  box  canon  of  which 
Stevick  had  spoken.  Looking  up,  he  saw 
that  the  peaks  lifted  themselves  higher 
here.  The  cattle  they  had  come  upon  had 
probably  been  headed  into  the  box. 

“Straight  ahead,  boys,”  Don  said  in  a 
low  voice. 

On  top  of  his  murmur  came  another 
voice,  hi^y,  strong. 

“Stop  w^re  you’re  at.  Stick  ’em  up.” 

“Down,”  Don  countermanded. 

With  t^  other  men  he  went  flat,  draw¬ 
ing  his  gun  as  he  did  so.  He  co^d  not 
permit  a  hold-up  now.  He  knew  that  if  he 
were  taken  prisoner  he  would  never  leave 
this  place  alive.  The  Renshaws  had  too 
much  at  stake.  With  the  gun  in  his  hand 
he  whipped  the  hand  over  his  head  and 
pointed  it  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
voice  had  come.  There  was  the  sound  of 
a  footfall,  as  the  man  in  there  probably 
started  for  shelter.  Don  fired.  There  was 
a  grunt,  the  sound  of  a  plunging  body,  and 
then  stillness. 


CHAPTER  VT 

CAPTIVZS 

Don  lifted  his  head  and  listened. 
The  other  men  lay  near  him,  silent, 
motionless.  Don  had  two  things 
to  consider.  One  was  his  feelii^  at  having 
killed  a  man  as  be  had  doubtless  killed  thb 
man.  The  other  was  as  to  whether  his 
shot  had  been  heard  over  there  where  the 
light  was. 

He  resolutely  put  away  all  thought  of 
the  sla3dng  for  the  moment.  This  was  war, 
and  he  had  to  believe  that  a  slaying  was 
inevitable  in  the  circumstances.  The  im¬ 
portant  question,  that  man  being  dead,  was 
as  to  what  would  happen  next.  Focgetdog 
that  this  guard  might  not  have  been  alone, 
he  sprang  to  his  The  guard  seeaaed 
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to  have  been  alone.  At  least  there  was  no 
attack  upon  Don.  He  looked  toward  the 
light.  In  that  instant  the  light  went  out. 
Then  the  shot  had  been  heard. 

Don  could  imagine  what  had  happened. 
Some  one  was  in  a  cabin  where  t^  light 
had  shone.  He  had  just  arrived  or  had  just 
risen.  Believing  himself  secure,  he  had 
been  preparing  food  or  getting  ready  for 
sleep.  That  shot  had  come  to  his  ears. 
He  had  had  a  moment  of  bewilderment. 
Then  he  had  thought  of  the  light  and  had 
put  it  out 

What  would  he  do  next?  Indeed  what 
would  th^  do  next?  For  Don  had  a  notion 
now  that  more  than  one  man  would  be  in 
that  cabin.  His  eyes,  now  accustomed  to 
the  gloom,  traveled  down  the  bowl.  He 
saw  that  it  was  an  oblong.  The  cabin,  he 
judged,  was  built  against  the  wall,  just 
before  the  w^  drcl^.  Whoever  was  in 
the  cabin  would  of  course  know  that  the 
man  had  been  on  guard  over  here.  He 
would  think  the  man  had  attacked  or  had 
been  attacked.  It  woiild  be  natural  for 
him  to  take  the  shortest  way  to  the  canon. 
That  would  be  around  the  of  the  bowl. 
Don’s  best  bet  seemed  to  be  to  go  in  the 
other  direction.  Yet  he  could  not  leave 
without  having  a  look  at  the  man  he  had 
shot. 

“Get  up,  boys,  an’  wait  a  minute,”  he 
said. 

As  the  men  rose,  he  ran  into  the  box. 
Ss  foot  encountered  a  body.  Standing 
with  his  back  to  the  outside,  he  lighted  a 
match  and  bent  down.  The  light  fell  on  a 
swarthy  face,  but  it  was  not  the  still, 
masklike  face  of  a  dead  man.  The  eyes 
were  open,  but  there  was  life  in  them. 
They  Md  a  puzzled  look,  and  Don  judged 
that  the  man  had  just  recovered  conscious¬ 
ness.  Don  struck  another  match,  and 
shidding  the  light  let  it  travel  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  man’s  body.  There  was 
on  the  man’s  shoulder.  Don  saw 
that  the  heavy  bullet,  fired  at  short  range, 
had  smashed  through  that  shoulder.  The 
man  tried  to  speak  ^t  his  lips  only  writhed 
in  pain. 

“Take  it  easy,”  Don  ordered.  “It  won’t 
do  you  no  good  to  bawl  me  out  now.  Keep 
sdn.”  Over  hb  shoulder  he  called,  “Mac.” 

Mac  ran  in  and  stopped  beside  him. 
Don  directed  Mac  to  cut  away  the  shirt 
above  the  wound  and  to  place  a  padded 
handkerchief  over  it.  Then  Don  bound 


this  down  with  another  handkerchief.  That 
would  absorb  the  blood  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  help  it  coagulate. 

“Somebody  will  be  runnin’  over  here  io 
a  minute,”  Mac  warned. 

“I  know  it,”  Don  said.  “That  light  went 
out.  But  we’ve  got  to  have  this  fella. 
We’ve  got  to  take  him  with  us.  He  is 
prob’ly  full  of  valuable  tips.” 

“It’d  be  better  for  us  if  he  was  full  of 
lead,”  Mac  growled. 

“I’m  glad  he  ain’t.  Get  them  other  boys 
in  here  an’  we  will  carry  this  fella  with  us.” 

In  a  moment,  under  Don’s  direction,  they 
were  hurrying  along  the  side  of  the  bovri 
toward  the  place  from  which  they  had 
come.  When  they  reached  the  draw,  they 
stepped  into  it  and  laid  the  wounded  man 
down.  Don  knelt  beside  him. 

“Fella,  I  shot  to  kill  you,”  Don  declared. 
“I  missed  because  of  the  dark.  You  come 
clean  an’  quick  to  me  an’  mebbe  you  will 
live  to  tell  the  tale.  Otherwise — ”  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  “There’s  a  cabin 
over  there,  ain’t  there?  I  saw  a  light.” 

“Cabin  an’  corral,”  the  man  answered 
thickly. 

“How  many  men?” 

“Five  if  Moore  has  got  back.” 

“Who’s  Moore?” 

“Just  one  of  us.” 

“Where’s  he  been?” 

“To  meet  Renshaw.” 

“Where’s  Renshaw?” 

“I  dunno.” 

That,  Don  perceived,  was  the  truth. 
The  man  was  thoroughly  scared.  He  was 
in  pain.  He  had  answered  such  questions 
as  he  could  with  a  certain  eagerness,  as 
if  he  wished  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
man  who  had  shot  him. 

“Have  there  been  any  strangers  up  here 
to-day?”  Don  asked. 

“Not  here.  I  heard  a  young  fella  was 
brought  in  to  the  other  camp.” 

“Tbis  is  a  kind  of  outpost,  eh?” 

“Yeh.” 

“Where  did  all  these  cattle  come  from?” 

“There  ain’t  so  many.  Renshaw  an’ 
some  of  the  other  boys  rustled  ’em  in  here. 
They  been  at  it  for  some  time.  It  is  a 
hard  place  to  get  cattle  to.  Renshaw  has 
been  layin’  low  for  somethin’  better’n  a 
few  cows.  I  reckon  he  rustled  ’em  more 
to  keep  the  boys  busy  than  anything  else, 
though  he  will  grab  anything  he  can.  1 
ain’t  been  here  more’n  a  month.  Used  to 
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know  Renshaw  down  South.  Happened  to 
neet  up  with  him  again.  He  said  he  bad 
lomethin’  on.  I  wisbt  I  had  a  drink." 

“I’ll  get  you  one  after  a  bit,"  Don  said. 
“No  time  now.  I’ll  have  to  leave  you  here 
alone  for  a  while.” 

The  man  resignedly  turned  his  head 
away. 

“Come  on,  boys,"  Don  said. 

He  led  them  along  the  side  of  the  bowl 
till  they  were  near  the  far  end.  Here  the 
shadows  fell  heavily  and  they  cut  across 
the  bowl  and  came  up  on  its  other  side. 
They  proceeded  along  this,  softly,  till  they 
could  discern  the  outlines  of  t^  cabin. 
There  was  no  sound,  no  motion  in  or  about 
the  little  building. 

Don  of  course  had  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  men  were  still  here  or  whether 
they  were  proceeding  cautiously  toward 
where  the  shot  had  been  fired.  If  they  were 
waiting,  th^  were  expectant,  desperate 
men,  with  guns  in  their  hands.  If  they 
detected  the  men  outside,  they  would  shoot 
to  kill.  If  they  had  gone  to  the  other  side 
of  the  bowl,  they  would  come  creeping 
back  presently.  Don  decided  that  he  must 
wait  to  see  what  developed. 

He  had  to  wait  what  seemed  an  inter* 
minable  time.  The  night  was  passing.  The 
first  streaks  of  dawn  would  be  coming 
before  long.  The  growing  li^t  must  not 
find  him  and  his  companioits  standing 
there.  Yet  he  could  not  retreat.  He  had 
not  only  to  capture  these  men;  he  had 
to  discover  from  them  where  Renshaw  and 
the  others  were.  Undoubtedly  young  Ren¬ 
shaw  had  Robert  with  him.  Don  felt  noth¬ 
ing  but  pity  for  Robert  now.  Robert,  he 
feared,  had  not  the  fiber  to  stand  up  against 
those  ruthless  men.  They  bad  apparently 
coerced  him  into  selling  his  ranch  or  giving 
it  away.  He  would  yield  to  them  whate%’er 
else  they  wanted.  And  perhaps  they  would 
want  nothing  more.  They  might  have 
brought  him  up  here  merely  to  dispose  of 
him.  Don  saw  that  time  was  precious.  He 
looked  anxiously  at  the  cabin. 

There  was  no  stir  about  it,  but  there  was 
a  sound  beyond  it,  along  ^e  upper  wall 
of  the  bowl.  Then  there  was  the  grinding 
of  heavy  feet  on  the  rock.  Thm  dim 
figures,  bearing  a  fourth,  came  into  view. 
They  stopped  near  the  cabin  door  and  put 
down  their  burden.  Two  other  men 
emerged  from  the  cabin  and  joined  their 
companions. 


“y^VID  they  get  him?"  one  of  these 

I  I  asked,  in  the  tone  of  authority. 

L.  ^  “On’y  through  the  should^," 
one  of  the  carriers  answered. 

“What  happened  to  you?"  the  first  man 
asked  accusingly.  in  hell  were  you 

doin’  to  let  ’em  get  you?” 

“They  come  to  t^  bead  of  the  box  sud¬ 
den,"  the  wounded  man  answered  weakly. 
“I  tried  to  stick  ’em  up.  One  of  them 
shot  me  out  of  hand.” 

“You  tried  to  stick  ’em  up,"  the  other 
jeered.  “Why’n  hell  didn’t  you  shoot  an’ 
talk  about  it  afterwards.  Who  was  they?” 

“I  dunno.  Four  of  them.” 

“We  found  him  in  the  draw,”  one  of 
the  carriers  explained. 

“In  the  draw?  How’d  you  get  there, 
feUa?” 

“They  drug  me  over  there  o’  course. 
They  said  you’d  lose  time  lookin’  for  me 
an’  that  would  help  them  to  their 

getaway.” 

“Where’d  they  go?” 

“Up  through  the  draw.  I  heard  thw 
horses,  goin’  hell  bent  in  a  minute.” 

Don,  listening,  was  astonished.  He 
could  not  imagine  why  the  wounded  man 
was  trying  to  ^row  the  others  off  the  track. 
Certainly  he  could  ha\’e  no  friendly  feding 
toward  Don.  Yet  he  was  pla>'ing  Don’s 
game  instead  of  the  game  of  1^  compan¬ 
ions  in  crime. 

“Two  of  you  fellas  take  your  horses  an’ 
go  up  through  that  draw  an’  see  what  3roo 
can  find  out,"  the  man  in  authority  or¬ 
dered.  “I  don’t  like  the  looks  of  this.  I’ll 
bet  one  of  them  fellas  was  that  Don  Fraser. 
Renshaw  had  a  run-in  with  him  this 
mornin’.” 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then 
there  was  a  stir  among  the  men.  Two  of 
them  seemed  to  have  backed  away  from 
the  man  who  had  spoken. 

“You  hear  me,”  he  snarled. 

“W'e  ain't  goin’,”  one  of  those  who  had 
retreated  said  in  a  cold  dear  voice.  “Wlut 
d'ye  think?  Think  we  are  goin’  up  that 
draw  when  them  fellas  may  be  layin’  in 
it,  waitin’  for  just  such  a  move.” 

There  was  another  indistinct  stir  on  the 
part  of  tha  man  and  on  the  part  of  the 
other.  Don  could  not  see  what  they  were 
doing,  but  be  knew  in  a  moment,  from 
what  the  second  man  said. 

‘‘I  got  you  covered,  Moore.  Make  one 
move.  Just  one.  I  can  see  your  hands. 
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Keep  ’em  idle.  No,  stick  ’em  up.  You, 
too,  Sadler.  You  an’  Moore  has  been  al¬ 
together  too  chummy  lately.  I  ain’t  liked 
the  looks  of  things.  Moore  goes  over  to 
see  Renshaw  an’  when  he  comes  back  and 
I  ask  him  what’s  up,  he  says  ‘nothin’. 
Well,  mebbe!  But  Uiat  ain’t  the  way  I 
figger  it.  I’ll  take  your  guns  till  1  see 
what’s  goin’  on  here.” 

He  moved  toward  the  man  he  had 
addressed  and  then  toward  another  man 
beyond  him,  and  Don  was  sure  he  took 
their  guns.  He  stepped  back. 

“Now,  you  two  other  fellas,  how  do  you 
stand?  With  me,  I  reckon.  I  been  bankin’ 
on  it.  I’m  goin’  to  pay  a  visit  to  Renshaw 
an’  have  a  showdown.  You  want  to  come 
along?” 

“You  betcha,”  they  chorused. 

“Come  on,  then.” 

The  darkness  took  them  at  once.  Don 
guessed  that,  luckily  for  himself,  the  corral 
was  the  other  side  of  the  cabin.  That  gave 
Don  and  his  companions  a  moment  for 
retreat.  They  went  back  along  the  wall 
a  few  steps  and  waited  in  the  dark. 
Presently  they  saw  the  three  men  dash 
across  the  bowl,  indistinct,  fl}dng  figures. 
They  were  making  for  the  draw,  and  Don 
understood  that  t^t  was  the  only  exit  from 
the  bowl.  Apparently  they  had  not  been 
afraid  that  anyone  would  be  waiting  for 
them  there. 

Don  let  them  go.  He  was  ironically 
grateful  to  them.  They  had  done  him  an 
important  service. 

“We’ll  get  these  two  before  they  wake 
up,”  he  whirred.  “They  prob’ly  have 
got  gxms  in  the  house,  an’  they  will  be 
goin’  for  them.” 

There  was  no  .  futurity  in  that  action. 
As  Don  and  the  three  others  moved  for¬ 
ward,  Don  saw  the  two  remaining  men  run 
toward  the  door  of  the  cabin.  He  spat  a 
bullet  against  the  cabin’s  wall. 

“You  fellas  stop  where  you  are,”  he 
called.  “We’ll  ridde  you  next  time.” 

But  the  men  had  courage  of  a  sort.  The 
foremost  ^rang  through  the  door.  The 
other  was  two  feet  behind  him.  Don  fired 
at  him,  but  because  of  the  darkness  he 
missed.  The  man  dodged,  however,  as  if 
the  bullet  had  gone  too  close  to  him  for 
comfort.  As  he  straightened  up  and  made 
for  the  door,  it  was  slammed  in  his  face. 
Don  thought  he  was  working  at  the  latch, 
but  he  could  not  get  the  door  open;  and 


then  Don  guessed  that  the  other  man  had 
dropped  a  bar  inside  it.  He  had  no  thought 
for  the  man  outside  nor  for  the  wounded 
man  on  the  ground. 

“Come  on  out  here,  fella,”  Don  called. 
“Make  it  snappy.” 

The  man  wWled  away  from  the  door 
and  came  running  toward  them,  his  han^ 
in  the  air. 

“Get  that  damned  skunk,”  he  screamed. 
“Don’t  let  him  get  away.  Why,  he  slammed 
the  door  in  my  face  and  dropped  the  bar.” 

For  him  t^t  was  sadly  true,  but  his 
manner  of  voicing  it,  his  impotent  rage, 
were  ludicrous.  In  the  air  his  hands 
worked  as  if  he  clawed  for  something  he 
could  not  reach. 

“Any  windows  in  that  cabin,  fella?”  Don 
asked. 

“Two  on  the  side  next  the  open,”  the 
man  replied.  “None  on  the  far  side  or 
the  other  end.  One  alongside  the  door. 
You  better  get  back.  That  fella,  is  a  killer 
an’  he  ain’t  afraid  of  nothin’.  He  will 
begin  pepperin’  you  here  in  a  minute.” 

It  was  good  advice  and  Don  withdrew 
his  men.  He  looked  up  at  the  wall  beside 
him.  There  was  a  shelf  up  there,  some 
dozen  feet  from  the  ground.  If  he  could 
gain  that  shelf  and  creep  along  it,  he  could 
reach  the  far  side  of  the  cabin.  TTien  he 
could  do  something  which  he  believed  that 
man  in  there  would  be  afraid  of. 

“We  got  to  take  a  coupla  chances,  Mac,” 
he  said.  “I’m  goin’  to  the  far  side  of  that 
cabin.  You  circle  out  an’  watch  the  door. 
If  that  fella  comes  through  the  door, 
poppin’  bullets,  you  pop  one  or  two  your 
own  self.” 

“One,”  said  Mac.  “If  I  miss  the  first 
shot,  spite  o’  the  dark,  I  will  shoot  myself.” 

“Gimme  a  hand  up  here,  Joslyn,”  Don 
requested. 

Joslyn  hoisted  him  up  toward  the  shelf. 
He  obtained  a  meager  fingerhold  and  Joslyn 
hoisted  him.  He  got  a  knee  over  the  edge 
and  drew  himself  up.  He  was  immediately 
aware  that  the  dawn  was  coming.  There 
was  a  perceptible  lightening  of  the  air,  and 
the  odor  from  the  bowl  seemed  accentuated. 
There  was  a  smell  of  water  and  grass  as  if 
the  earth  were  wakening  with  the  approach 
of  the  sun.  Don  had  often  observed  this 
phenomenon  before. 

He  was  in  semi-darkness  as  he  started 
along  the  shoulder  of  rock,  but  he  had 
taken  no  more  than  half  a  dozen  steps  when 
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the  light  grew  incredibly.  Don  knew  that 
the  sun  was  almost  up  beyond  the  motm- 
tains  and  that  the  light  would  grow  here 
yith  amazing  swiftness. 

The  man  in  the  cabin  had  apparently 
done  just  what  Don  had  thought  he  would 
do.  He  had  found  a  gun  and  he  had  come 
to  the  front  window  alongside  the  door.  A 
bullet  suddenly  shatter^  the  glass  and^ 
struck  the  rock  above  Don’s  head.  He 
knew  the  man  would  take  more  careful  aim 
for  his  second  shot,  believing  he  had  time. 
Don  therefore  threw  himself  flat  and 
dropped  from  the  shoulder.  He  was  diag- 
oiu^y  away  from  the  window  now,  and 
ran  toward  the  corner  of  the  cabin. 
Evidently  the  man  inside  had  been  taken  by 
surprise,  for  he  did  not  fire  till  Don  was 
almost  beyond  his  range,  and  then  the 
bullet  did  not  come  within  two  feet  of 
Don.  He  gained  the  blank  side  of  the  cabin 
in  safety. 

He  knew  that  the  man  could  hear  him 
because  of  the  shattered  glass,  and  he 
laughed  loudly  enough  for  the  sound  to 
carry.  He  was  sure  the  man  would  not 
reli^  ironic  laughter.  The  man  did  not. 
He  proved  himself  an  adept  in  profanity. 
He  cursed  himself,  Don,  the  other  men,  and 
things  in  general. 

“All  of  which  is  fac’s,”  Don  agreed,  “but 
what  are  you  goin’  to  do  about  it?” 

“I’ll  kiU  you,”  the  man  cried. 

“Pshaw,  I  thought  we  was  goin’  to  have 
some  fun,”  Don  jeered.  “One  of  your  side- 
kkkers  said  you  was  a  real  killer,  an’  here 
you  are  on’y  threatenin’.  I  never  heard' 
a  real  killer  threatenin’.  I  think  you  are  a 
milk-an’-water  guy.” 

There  was  a  time  of  silence.  The  man 
had  exhausted  his  temper  in  his  outburst, 
and  now  very  likely  he  was  taking  stock 
of  his  situation. 

“What  do  you  want?”  he  asked  guard¬ 
edly. 

“You,”  Don  answered. 

“What  are  you  goin’  to  do  with  me?” 
“Hang  you  or  shoot  you  prob’ly.  I 
dunno  which.  We  got  both  bullets  an’ 
n^.” 

“By  God,  I’ll  fight  it  out,  then.” 

“You  will  fight  with  your  lungs  full  of 
fire  an’  smoke,”  Don  told  him. 

“Fella,  you  wouldn’t  bum  me  out.” 
“Wouldn’t  I?  You  don’t  need  to  stop, 
^use  you  ain’t  doin’  anything  that 
pthers  me,  but  if  I  was  you  1  would  look 
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an’  listen.  You  will  hear  the  crackle  of 
flames  in  about  a  minute.” 

“What  if  I  come  out?”  the  man  asked, 
and  there  was  a  note  of  fear  in  his  voice 
now. 

“Why,  I  got  a  man  standin’  over  beyond 
here,”  Don  answered.  “I  duimo  what  he 
will  do.  It’d  depend  on  how  you  come  out, 

I  expect.” 

“I  got  just  one  gtin,”  the  man  declared. 
“Look  I  Here  it  comes  through  the  win¬ 
dow.” 

A  gun  landed  on  the  ground  beyond  the 
cabin. 

“I  will  come  out  with  my  hands  so  high 
my  arms  will  be  loose  in  the  sockets,”  the 
man  promised. 

“Well,  don’t  talk  about  it.  Do  it!” 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  bar  being 
lifted  and  the  opening  of  the  door.  Mac’s 
voice  came,  light,  cold: 

“Keep  ’em  high,  fella.  I  promised  to 
shoot  myself  if  1  missed  my  first  shot  at 
you,  an’  the  mornin’  is  bre^n’  so  nice  I 
just  don’t  want  to  have  to  keep  that 
promise.” 

Don  came  around  the  comer  of  the 
cabin.  The  outlaw  was  standing  before 
the  cabin  door,  his  hands  as  high  as  he 
could  lift  them.  He  was  a  big  man,  bearded, 
unkempt.  He  turned  fiery  eyes  on  Don. 
Don’s  jesting  mood  fell  from  him.  He 
looked  at  the  man  with  fire  in  his  own  eyes. 
He  lifted  his  gun  a  little.  Slowly  the  fire 
died  out  of  the  other’s  eyes.  He  wet  his 
lips.  His  glance  sought  the  ground. 

There  was  a  flood  of  light  all  over  the 
bowl.  Don  looked  abroad.  Cattle  were 
working  down  toward  the  water,  nipping 
at  the  scanty  short  grass  as  they  went. 
There  was  no  sign  of  the  other  men.  This 
big  man  here  would  have  to  turn  informer, 
Don  saw. 

“Fella,”  he  said  harshly,  “you  know 
where  Renshaw  is.  I  don’t.  I’m  askin’ 
you  no  questions,  but  you  know  what  I 
want.  Babble.  Babble,  fast,  fella!” 

CHAPTER  VII 
'  “he'h,  Kai,  him” 

ORDINARILY  complacent  about 
himself,  overbearing,  bmtal,  this 
man,  Moore,  could  apparently  tell 
when  the  jig  was  up.  He  was  at  heart  a 
coward.  He  belief  that  he  had  just 
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escaped  being  burned  alive  or  shot  down  as 
be  left  the  flaming  cabin.  The  pro^)ect  of 
either  of  those  fates  had  been  enough  to 
shake  his  nerve.  Loyalty  to  the  men  he 
had  been  associated  with  was  not  to  be 
considered,  Don  knew. 

So  Moore  essayed  an  ingratiating  smile. 
Don  was  aware  that  that  was  tl^- fore¬ 
runner  of  a  plea  on  his  own  account.  He 
would  make  a  deal  with  Don  if  he  could. 

“No  blarney,”  Don  ordered.  “It’s  in¬ 
formation  we  want.  Come  through  with 
it” 

In  a  way  Moore’s  mind  appeared  to  be 
orderly.  He  could  begin  at  a  beginning. 

“Them  fellas  that  left  here  won’t  And 
Renshaw,”  he  said.  “Renshaw  has  been 
suspicious  of  them  because  they  wouldn’t 
go  to  the  ranch  with  him.  They  think  this 
idea  of  turnin’  respectable  is  crazy.  I 
reckon  their  pictures  is  abroad  in  the  land. 

“Renshaw  is  now  five  miles  from  here, 
safely  hidden  out.  He  has  got  a  young 
fella  with  him.  He — ” 

“You  know  who  that  young  fella  is,” 
Don  stated. 

“Well,  your  brother.  Renshaw  is  goin* 
to  kiU  Mm,  come  night.  Then  we  are  all 
goin’  to  the  ranch — ^was  goin’,  I  mean.” 

“You  can  lead  us  to  Renshaw?” 

“I  reckon  I’ll  have  to.” 

“It’s  the  only  way  you’ll  save  your  skin,” 
Don  told  him.  “If  there  is  the  least  little 
slip-up,  we  will  stick  a  coupla  bullets  into 
you.” 

“Oh,  I’m  down,”  Moore  said. 

Don  turned  to  the  puncher  vdio  re¬ 
mained. 

“Will  you  help  this  fella  carry  that 
wounded  man  inside?”  he  asked.  Herd  this 
fella  Sadler  in  there,  too.  We  will  leave 
you  a  coupla  guns.  You  can  hold  these 
men  here  till  we  get  back.” 

The  wounded  man  inside  and  made  as 
comfortable  as  possible  and  he  and  Sadler 
under  the  punch’s  guard,  Don  led  Moore 
out  to  Mac  and  Joslyn. 

“Of  course  we  ain’t  trustin’  this  fella, 
boys,”  Don  said.  “We  will  set  him  on  his 
horse  after  we  get  our  horses,  and  then  we 
will  follow  him.  If  you  have  to  shoot  him, 
don’t  waste  your  bullet.” 

“We  will  blow  him  wide,”  Mac  said,  and 
Joslyn  only  smiled  grimly. 

In  ten  minutes  they  were  ready  and  th^ 
trotted  across  the  1^1  toward  the  exit. 
At  the  ht»d  of  the  draw  Don  stopped  the 


little  party.  He  did  not  think  the  men  who 
had  left  would  return,  but  he  had  to  make 
sure.  Ordering  the  men  to  remain  where  j 
they  were  for  a  few  minutes,  he  rode  the 
len^  of  the  draw.  He  encountered  no 
one.  Returning  part  way,  he  called  to  the 
men  and  they  came  through  the  draw  to 
him. 

“Now,  you  get*out  ahead  of  us  and  ride, 
Moore,”  Don  said.  “Ride  careful.” 

The  ride  was  without  incident  It  carried 
them  through  mountains  and  into  squat 
hills.  Before  they  reached  the  edge  of 
these,  Moore  halt^. 

“You  are  within  half  a  mile  of  Renshaw,” 
he  said.  “He  has  got  four  men  with  hia 
They  are  bad  actors.  That  makes  you  five 
to  three. 

“Five  to  four,”  Don  corrected.  “You  are 
with  us,  aren’t  you?” 

Cau^t  as  he  was,  Moore  had  a  flash  of 
insolence. 

“My  gun  would  be  for  hire  if  I  had  one,” 
he  stated. 

“Not  to  me,”  Don  said.  “I  only  meant 
that  you  will  be  on  our  side  except  for  what 
fightin’  there  will  be.  I’m  goin’  to  use  yoo 
to  prevent  a  fight  if  I  can.  Hop  down, 
everybody.” 

They  dismounted  and  “tied”  their  horses. 
Don  instructed  Moore  to  lead  them  toward 
Renshaw ’s  camp  without  making  a  sound. 

“Lemme  know  when  you  are  within 
shoutin’  distance,”  Don  instructed. 

The  ripple  of  hills  to  which  they 
presently  came  was  not  much  higher  than 
their  h^ds.  Moore  stopped. 

“Them  fellas  could  hear  you  from  here 
be  S2iic]« 

“Not  me,”  Don  grinned.  “Youl” 

“They  will  kill  me  if  I  double  cros 
them.” 

“If  they  know  it.  Now,  I’ll  tell  yon 
what  you  do:  Me  and  these  boys  wiB 
hide  out.  You  will  yell  for  help.  When 
them  fellas  come,  you  will  pretend  that 
you  are  all  in.  First  sound  you  hear,  dowi 
you  go.  When  they  bend  over  you,  whisper 
‘water’.  They  will  want  to  know  what 
has  happened  to  you.  That  will  give  ts 
our  cha^.  Now,  listen,  ol’  timer.  Yon 
must  know  that  these  boys  are  poison 
with  their  guns.  I  can  shoot  a  littk 
my  own  self.  If  we  was  amatoors,  ire 
wouldn’t  be  in  this  business.  We  would 
have  sent  some  men  that  wasn’t  amatoori 
If  you  try  to  whisper  a  warnin’  to  then 
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fellas,  we  will  know  it.  They  ain’t  clever 
enou^  not  to  betray  themselves.  Are  we 
aU  set?” 

“I  can’t  help  myself,”  Moore  answered. 
“All  right!  When  I  give  the  word  you 
yell.  Leave  the  rest  to  us  when  them 
fellas  come.” 

They  climbed  over  the  billowing  hills 
and  were  screened  from  view. 

“Do  your  stuff,  Moore,”  Don  ordered. 
Some  real  terror  must  have  been  running 
through  Moore.  It  was  in  his  voice  when 
he  yelled  half  a  dozen  times.  Then  he 
dropped  down  and  lay  with  his  face 
pillowed  in  his  arms. 

There  was  silence  for  ten  minutes,  but 
Don  did  not  grow  impatient.  He  knew 
that  those  nten  would  be  alarmed  by  that 
cry.  They  would  spend  a  little  time  trying 
to  decide  what  was  best  to  do.  Then  if 
they  came  they  would  come  cautioudy. 

They  came  cautiously.  Mac  and  Joslyn 
knelt  below  the  little  ridge  while  Iton 
peered  carefully  over  the  top  of  it.  His 
first  intimation  that  Moore’s  call  had  been 
heeded  came  when  there  was  a  whisper  of 
sound  directly  across  from  him.  The  men 
had  iiKleed  Imn  cautious.  They  had  not 
come  running  down  the  miniature  valley 
which  lay  bei^een  this  ripple  of  hills  and 
another  across  from  it.  They  had  screened 
themselves  by  those  other  hills  and  now, 
Don  was  sure,  they  were  over  there  just 
beyond  where  Moore  lay. 

Don  knew  that  when  a  head  was  lifted 
over  the  rim,  the  eyes  would  sweep  every¬ 
thing  within  their  view.  He  dropped  down. 
Even  as  he  went,  he  was  aware  that  a  head 
was  being  projected  above  the  other  rim. 
Scarcely  breathing,  the  three  men  waited. 
The  owner  of  that  head  was  surveying  the 
landscape  just  as  Don  had  expect^  he 
would  do.  But  now,  at  last,  his  eyes  must 
have  come  down  to  Moore’s  prone  figure. 

“Hi,  there,  Moore,”  a  low  voice  a^ed, 
“what  the  hell  has  happened  you?” 

An  indistinguishable  moan  came  from 
Moore.  The  man  was  playing  his  part  well. 
With  his  face  buried  in  his  arms,  be  was 
unable  to  see  whether  Don  was  watching 
him  or  not.  Probably  he  was  afraid  to 
make  a  move,  for  fear  Don,  if  he  were  in¬ 
deed  watching  would  misconstrue  it,  and 
shoot  him. 

“Moore,  wake  up,”  the  voice  came  more 
insistently.  “Is  there  anybody  hidin’ 
hereabouts.” 

10 


Don  judged  that  Moore  lifted  his  head 
just  sufi^iently  to  let  bis  weak  words  flow 
to  the  questioner. 

“Nobody  here,”  he  gasped.  “They  got 
me  back  at  the  cabin.  Put  me  out.  I 
hobbled  over  here  and  went  down.” 

There  was  now  the  definite  sound  of  at 
least  one  man  coming  over  the  hiU.  This 
again  presented  a  problem  for  Don.  The 
man  might  have  from  one  to  four  other 
men  with  him.  They  might  remain  con¬ 
cealed  while  this  man  went  down  to  the 
prostrate  Moore.  In  that  event  they  would 
have  the  edge  on  Don,  if  Dtm  showed 
himself  now.  But,  if  Don  and  the  other 
boys  remained  concealed,  Moore  mi^t 
look  around  and  find  himself  unobserved. 
It  would  take  him  only  an  instant  to  warn 
the  man  that  there  was  danger. 

C!K  favored  Don.  The  man  sfMke, 
briskly. 

“Tumble  over,  you  feUas,  an’  kss 
see  what’s  goin’  on  here.”  ^ 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  scramble  over 
the  hill. 

“Roll  him  over,”  r.anne  a  command  thf"- 
“See  if  he  has  got  a  bullet  in  him.” 

Don  signall^  to  Mac  and  Joslyn  to 
come  up,  and  as  they  rose,  he  flung  himsdf 
up  the  hni.  His  gun  went  over  the  top 
and  covered  three  men  kneding  beside 
Moore.  He  was  aware  that  Mac  a^  Joslyn 
were  only  a  fraction  of  a  second 
him.  T^  three  guns  menaced  the  men 
down  there. 

Their  ejres  fixed  on  Moore,  their  hands 
b^  sean^ng  his  body  for  a  wound,  they 
did  not  know  they  were  so  covered.  Moore 
was  playing  his  part  desperatdy  well.  His 
fear  had  ^ed  his  face  above  hb  beard. 
His  eyes  were  closed. 

“Om  of  you  fellas  move,  an’ — well,  just 
let  us  see  you  do  it,”  said  Don. 

Doubtless  those  ruffians  had  held  up 
many  men  in  their  time.  Very  likdy  they 
had  been  held  up.  Swiftly  th^  seemed  to 
calculate  their  chances.  They  were  froaen 
for  an  instant  in  their  kneeling  attitudes, 
and  then  they  moved  apart  from  each  other 
a  little.  If  they  were  gmng  to  draw,  they 
would  do  it  now,  Don  knew.  But  the  men 
did  not  draw.  Their  beads  came  up  and 
three  pairs  of  eyes  regarded  the  guns. 

“It’s  for  you  to  decide  what  you  are 
goin’  to  do.”  Don  told  them.  “You  ain't 
got  much  time.” 
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The  men  flung  their  hands  aloft  as  if 
those  three  pairs  of  arms  had  been  directed 
by  one  mind.  There  they  knelt,  staring 
sullenly  at  their  captors. 

Don’s  thoughts  now  reverted  to  Robert 
He  supposed  Robert  was  alone  with  Ren- 
shaw.  Renshaw  would  have  no  means  of 
knowing  who  had  called  for  help.  He  had 
doubtless  sent  these  men  out  to  discover 
what  had  happened.  But  what  would  be 
do  when  they  did  not  come  back  to  report. 
He  might  finish  off  Robert  as.  he  had  all 
along  planned  to  do. 

“Ke^  ’em  covered,  boys,”  Don  said. 

He  t^ped  the  ridge  and  went  along  it 
a  little  way  to  give  t^  two  other  men  free 
range.  Then  ^  slid  down  and  came  up 
bd)^  the  kneding  men.  He  took  their 
guns  from  them. 

“Where’s  Renshaw?”  he  demanded. 

*‘Jest  a  little  ways  from  here,”  a  man 
answered.  “Up  a  draw.  He’s  standin’ 
there  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  an’  I  hope  to 
Gawd  he  blows  some  of  you  suckers  apart.” 

“Get  up,”  said  Don. 

The  man  rose.  Don  thrust  a  gun  into 
the  small  of  his  back. 

“Over  the  hill,”  Don  said.  “Be  fast  but 
carefuL” 

Hie  man  clambered  over  the  hill,  Don 
keeping  so  dose  behind  him  that  he  could 
tou^  him  with  the  gim. 

“Lead  me  to  Renshaw,”  D<ni  ordered. 
“If  you  make  a  sound,  I’ll  tear  you  apart.” 

lliere  was  a  little  flat  before  them  and  at 
the  edge  of  it  another  row  of  uneven  hills, 
somewhat  higher  than  these.  The  man 
went  across  t^  flat  on  light  feet  He  turned 
as  he  approached  the  hills  and  made  his 
way  along  them.  Then  he  went  up  the 
side  toward  a  depression.  Passing  through 
this  depression,  with  Don  still  within  touch¬ 
ing  distance  of  him,  he  came  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  twin  mounds. 

“Renshaw  is  up  this  valley  two  hundred 
feet,”  he  said.  “It  turns  s^rp  there  and 
angles  through  a  draw.  Well,  Renshaw’s 
bom  and  tl^t  young  fella’s  horse  ought 
to  be  here.  We  left  ’em  here.” 

“Renshaw  has  got  them  horses  then,” 
Don  said.  “He  was  goin’  to  run  away 
from  you  fdlas.” 

“He’d  quit  to  save  himself,”  the  man 
conceded  without  anger.  “Who  wouldn’t?” 

Don  had  to  get  rid  of  this  man  at  once. 
He  knew  that,  unarmed,  the  nun  would 
not  return  to  his  guarded  companions. 


“Where’s  )rour  own  horse?”  Don  asked. 

“Up  this  ^ley  quite  a  little  ways.  We 
brought  them  two  other  horses  down  this 
momin’.  Renshaw  was  goin’  to  take  that 
boy  some  place.  I  rediLon  he  was  goin’  to 
— ^well,  lose  him.” 

“Yes,  lose  him,”  Don  said.  “Murder 
him  where  there  were  no  witnesses.  Fella, 
do  you  want  to  ride?” 

“I  don’t  want  nothin’  else.” 

“Get  out  of  here  then,  but  don’t  make 
no  noise  doin’  it.  If  I  lay  eyes  on  you 
again.  I’ll  plug  you.” 

“I  ain’t  got  no  gun,”  the  man  said,  and 
he  started  down  the  valley  on  swift,  light 
feet. 

Don  paid  no  attention  to  him.  Now  his 
thoughts  were  fully  of  Robert.  Pity  for 
that  youngster  welled  iq)  in  his  heart.  This 
was  a  terrible  situation  for  a  youth  who 
had  always  been  taken  care  of  to  find  him¬ 
self  in.  Don  imagined  that  Robert  had 
drained  the  cup  of  terror. 

He  could  not  be  sure,  either,  that  Ren¬ 
shaw  was  preparing  to  flee.  The  man 
might  have  gone  immediately  for  his  own 
horse  and  Robert’s  merely  to  have  them 
ready.  He  might  be  stanchng  in  that  angle 
of  the  hills  prepared  to  shoot  and  then  tun. 
He  would  figure  that  he  could  escape  on 
his  horse  if  his  attackers  were  on  foot  as 
they  were  likely  to  be.  And  in  his  flight 
he  might  put  a  bullet  into  Robert.  The 
most  important  thing  he  had  to  do  now,  as 
Don  saw  it,  was  to  dispose  of  the  chief  wit¬ 
ness  against  him  and  his  father. 

So  Don  sped  across  the  valley  and  gained 
the  hills  beyond  it.  Climbing  one  of  these 
he  found  that  the  depressions  in  them  were 
so  slight  that  they  made  almost  a  contin¬ 
uous  ridge.  If  he  went  along  them,  he 
would  come  to  that  angle  whic^  concealed 
Renshaw. 

He  went  along  as  rapidly  as  he  could 
without  making  a  noise.  He  was  within 
thirty  feet  of  the  end  of  the  ridge  and  had 
come  to  a  walk  when  he  heard  a  voice. 
He  was  sure  that  it  was  Renshaw’s  voice, 
though  it  was  thickened  with  wild  anger. 
Renshaw  was  cursing.  Oaths  came  from 
his  lips  in  a  steady  stream.  At  first  they 
were  directed  at  nothing.  Then  they  be¬ 
came  definite.  “Damned  bronc,”  came  to 
Don’s  ears.  There  was  then  a  sound  as  of 
a  scuffle.  Renshaw  cursed  again,  def¬ 
initely. 

Don  knew  what  was  happening  and  he 
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smiled.  Renshaw  was  trying  to  get  a  bridle 
or  a  saddle  on  a  refractory  horse.  He  was 
in  haste  and  he  was  adding  to  tfae  horse’s 
stubbornness  by  bis  own  excitement.  Don 
judged  that  Renshaw  would  have  his  hands 
full,  and  he  ran  to  the  end  of  the  ridge  and 
looked  down.  Renshaw  had  got  the  bridle 
on  a  wild-eyed  horse  and  he  was  trying  to 
bring  him  round  so  that  be  could  clap  the 
saddle  on  his  back.  The  horse  was  pulling 
out  to  the  end  of  the  bridle  rein.  Red  in 
the  face,  jerking  on  the  rein,  cursing  a 
steady  stream,  Renshaw  was  making  futile 
efforts  to  bring  the  animal  up  to  him.  A  ' 
moment  of  quiet  would  have  done  more 
than  all  his  excited  pullings,  but  his  very 
excitement  kept  him  from  using  his  head 
to  get  the  quickest  resxilts. 

Don  shot  his  eyes  beyond  Renshaw 
to  where  Robert  was  standing,  not 
ten  feet  from  him.  Even  as  Don 
looked  at  the  youth,  the  latter  made  a 
movement  which  froze  Don  with  astonish¬ 
ment.  Robert’s  quieter  horse,  already 
saddled  and  bridled,  was  standing  a  little 
apart  from  the  other  horse.  Robert  was 
moving  stealthily  toward  him.  He  came 
to  him  and  took  up  the  rein.  Then,*  walk¬ 
ing  beyond  the  horse,  so  that  the  animal 
was  a  shield  for  him,  he  led  the  horse  till 
it  was  oi^x>site  Renshaw.  Renshaw ’s  back 
was  to  him,  and  suddenly  Robert  dodged 
under  the  horse’s  head  and  made  for  Ren¬ 
shaw.  Don’s  gtm  was  in  his  hand.  He 
did  not  know  what  Robert  intended  pre¬ 
cisely,  but  he  knew  that  be  would  dispose 
of  Renshaw  if  Renshaw  turned  on  the 
boy. 

Robert  was  behind  Renshaw,  and  still 
Renshaw  had  not  noticed  what  the  yoimg- 
ster  was  doing.  Robert  reached  out  and 
plucked  Ren^w’s  gun  from  its  bolster. 

be  stepped  back,  Renshaw  wheeled. 
Unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  a  gun,  Robert 
had  delayed  an  instant  before  he  brought 
the  gun  up.  As  be  did  so,  Renshaw  struck 
out  wildly.  Don  saw  that  excitement  was 
still  ruling  him.  If  it  had  not  been,  be 
would  have  flung  himself  on  Robert  and 
have  wrested  the  gun  from  him.  As  it  was. 
his  blow  landed  on  Robert’s  hand,  and  the 
gun  went  spinning  from  it.  Again  Ren¬ 
shaw  did  not  use  his  head.  Instead  of 
retrieving  the  gun,  cowing  Robert,  and 
then  getting  his  saddle  on  the  horse,  he 
leaped  and  seized  Robert  in  his  arms.  He 


was  bearing  Robert  backward  when  Don 
went  tumbling  down  the  hill. 

Don  reached  Renshaw  in  half  a  dozen 
leaps,  and  Renshaw  was  not  aware  of  his 
coming  till  Don  seized  him  by  the  shoulder, 
broke  bis  hold  on  Robert,  and  flung  him 
back.  As  Renshaw  recovered  himself  Don 
handed  his  gun  to  Robert.  Robert  took 
it  in  an  unsteady  hand,  and  Don  saw  that 
he  was  breathing  bard. 

Don  had  kept  his  eyes  on  Renshaw.  He 
saw  Renshaw,  now  gripped  by  a  deadly 
anger  which  swallowed  up  any  fear  be 
might  have  had,  leap  toward  him. 

Neither  man  was  a  boxer,  so  that  there 
was  no  science  in  the  fight  that  ensued. 
Don  took  half  a  dozen  blows  to  the  face 
and  the  body,  but  they  did  little  if  any 
damage.  He  kept  boring  in  on  Renshaw, 
and  presently  he  knew  that  the  man  was 
weakening. 

He  had  struck  Renshaw.  Renshaw  had 
fallen  back.  He  came  in  again,  but  as  he 
did  so,  he  staggered.  His  ugly  face  was 
very  close.  Don  set  himsdf  solidly  and 
sent  a  crashing  blow  to  Renshaw’s  chin. 
Renshaw’s  hands  dropped,  and  Don  struck 
him  ^in.  He  fell,  slowly  at  first  and  then 
heavily;  and  be  lay  in  a  crumpled  heap  at 
Don’s  feet. 

Don  turned  to  Robert.  Robert  stared 
at  him,  wide-eyed. 

“Boy,”  Don  said,  “you’re  good.  You 
got  nerve.  I’m  stkkin’  with  you  from  now 
on.” 

“Me?”  Robert  whispered.  “Got  nerve? 
I  was  scared  stiff,  Don.” 

“But  got  over  it,”  Don  smiled. 

“They  put  a  gun  at  my  bead  up  at  the 
bouse,  Don,”  Robert  went  on.  “They 
made  me  sign  a  deed.  Then  they  brought 
me  here  to  kill  me.  Renshaw  was  just 
taking  roe  away  to  do  it.  V^lien  I  saw 
Rens^w  was  busy  with  the  horse  here.  I 
asked  myself  what  you  would  do  if  you 
were  here.  I  told  myself  you  would  get 
that  gun.  I  tried  to  ^  it.” 

In  his  turn  Don  stared.  He  had  in¬ 
fluenced  Robert,  then?  He  had  loomed 
rather  large  in  the  boy’s  mind.  He  would 
have  to  stick  with  him  now.  He  would 
have  to  straighten  him  out  in  his  work  and 
keep  him  straightened  out.  He  would 
have  to  become  a  puncher  on  the  old  place, 
with  all  its  memories.  Very  well!  Let  *er 
ride  that  way.  Don  Fraser  thus  rdia- 
quished  his  new  freedom. 
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CHAPTER  Vni 

NO  DirPESENCE 

The  party,  gathered  into  one  now, 
halt^  a  mile  from  the  Fraser 
ranch  house.  Don  had  one  more 
job.  He  had  to  capture  old  Renshaw. 

“You  boys  stay  here,”  he  said.  “I’m 
goin’  on  alone.  You  wait  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  come  in.” 

As  be  spoke,  he  saw  a  glow  in  the 
younger  Renshaw’s  eyes. 

“Yeah,”  Don  said,  “I  know  what  you’re 
thinkin’.  You’re  thinkin’  your  dad  will 
get  ine.  No  chance!” 

He  waved  his  hand  to  his  friends  and 
rode  away.  When  he  came  to  the  house, 
no  one  was  in  sight.  He  stopped  his  horse 
opposite  the  kitchen  door.  Old  Renshaw 
wc^d  have  had  no  means  of  learning  what 
had  happened,  and  Don  did  not  thii^  the 
old  feUow  would  start  hostilities.  He 
would  keep  to  his  new  role  of  re^>ectable 
ranchman. 

Presently  the  door  was  opened  and  Ren¬ 
shaw  stood  in  the  doorway.  A  look  of 
eager  curiosity  came  into  the  man’s  eyes. 
“I’m  lookin’  for  your  son,”  Don  said. 
“He  ain’t  here.” 

“I  haven’t  located  my  brother  in  town,” 
Don  said.  “Has  he  been  back  here?” 
“Haven’t  seen  him.” 

‘^ell,  I  reckon  he  has  run  out  on  me.” 
Don  slii^>ed  from  his  horse.  “I’d  like  to 
ask  you  a  coupla  questions  if  you  will  step 
out  here,  Mr.  Renshaw,”  he  added. 

“My  bearin’  is  good,”  Renshaw  stated. 
“Go  ahead  an’  ask  your  questions.” 

Huh,  that  old  fella  had  somethin’  on  his 
mind,  had  he?  There  was  a  sort  of  sub¬ 
dued  glow  about  him.  Don  had  seen  that 
he  was  not  wearing  a  gun.  Well,  then, 
what  made  him  so  cocky?  The  answer  to 
that  question  flashed  through  Don’s  mind, 
and  he  had  all  be  could  do  to  control  him- 
adf  so  that  he  should  tK)t  betray  to  Ren¬ 
shaw  that  he  bad  discovered  something. 
Why,  Renshaw  wasn’t  alone  here.  He  was 
too  doggoned  sure  of  himself.  A  gunman 
without  a  gun,  he  was  still  confident. 

“'Why,  you  don’t  need  to  be  afraid  of 
me,”  Don  said  slowly.  “On  the  other 
hand—” 

He  did  not  finish  that  sentence.  He  let 
his  gun  finish  it  for  him.  He  whipped  it 
out  and  pointed  it  at  Renshaw  with  a  grin 
on  his  11^  He  gave  no  order  to  Renshaw. 


He  did  not  think  an  order  necessary.  The 
gun  was  eloquent. 

At  least  Renshaw  seemed  to  find  it  so. 
His  glow  departed  and  a  sour  rage  came 
in  its  place.  The  killer  stood  revealed  in 
place  of  the  self-satisfied  old  gent  whom 
Don  had  looked  at  there  in  the  doorway. 
Yet  he  did  not  move.  As  Don  advanced 
on  him,  he  stood  as  if  rooted.  Don  was 
three  feet  from  him  before  Don  spoke. 

“Who  is  in  the  house?”  Don  whispered. 

“Nobody.” 

“I  have  caught  your  son  and  his  whole 
outfit,”  Don  said.  “Unless  you  tell  me 
who  you  got  on  guard  here,  I  will  blow 
you  apart.  There  has  been  some  gun  play 
up  in  the  mountains  already.” 

“I  got  one  man  here,”  Renshaw  sullenly 
admitted. 

“In  the  other  room?” 

“Yes.” 

“Invite  me  into  the  house,”  Don  ordered. 

“Come  in,”  said  Renshaw  as  heartily  as 
he  could. 

He  backed  away  from  the  door  and  Don 
followed  him. 

“Laugh,”  said  Don.  “Natural.” 

“Laugh?” 

“You  heard  me.” 

Renshaw  laughed.  It  was  a  rather  high 
cackle,  but  Don  thought  it  might  have 
passed  for  Renshaw’s  ordinary  laugh. 

“Now,  natural  again,  call  tl^t  fella  out 
here.” 

“Oh,  Fred,”  Renshaw  called. 

There  was  the  sound  of  some  one  cross¬ 
ing  the  room  beyond.  The  knob  of  the 
door  was  turned.  Don  was  standing  be¬ 
hind  Renshaw,  his  gun  leveled  over  Ren¬ 
shaw’s  shoulder.  The  door  was  pulled 
open  carelessly,  and  a  man  with  a  gun  in 
a  holster  stepped  into  the  room. 

“Up  with  ’em,  Fred,”  Don  ordered. 

Fr^’s  jaw  went  slack.  He  had  that 
moment  of  indecision  which  sometimes 
comes  to  a  man  in  those  circumstances,  but 
he  at  last  suddenly  raised  his  hands. 

“Turn  around  and  back  over  to  me,” 
Don  ordered.  When  the  man  had  done 
that,  Don  plucked  his  gun  and  put  it  on  a 
table  at  his  hand. 

“Both  of  you  march  outside,”  he  di¬ 
rected.  “Take  it  easy.” 

The  two  gained  the  porch.  Don  was 
in  the  doorway.  There  was  a  thunder  of 
hoofs  on  the  road  outside. 

“Who’s  that?”  Don  demanded. 
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“Mebbc  youll  find  out,”  Rcnshaw 
snarled. 

The  party  out  in  the  road,  Don  knew, 
was  made  up  of  a  number  of  riders.  They 
were  coming  hell  bent.  They  might  be 
more  of  Renshaw’s  outfit.  Well,  let  ’em 
come.  Don  knew  that  he  might  presently 
be  riddled  by  bullets,  but  he  would  fire  a 
few  sure  shots  on  his  own  account. 

“I’ll  get  you  two  fellas  first  if  them 
men  start  anything,”  he  said. 

There  was  a  slowing  down  of  the  riders 
at  the  road  leading  into  the  yard.  Then 
they  came  on  again.  They  came  past  the 
comer  of  the  main  part  of  the  house.  The 
eyes  of  all  of  them  were  turned  toward  the 
kitchen  door. 

Don  had  to  laugh.  He  had  to  laugh  at 
the  sudden  drooping  of  the  bodies  of  Ren- 
shaw  and  Fred.  He  had  to  laugh  at  the 
looks  of  surprise  and  relief  in  the  faces  of 
Lacy  and  Graham,  in  the  faces  of  Bess 
and  Jean,  and  in  the  faces  of  the  two  men 
who  were  behind  Graham  and  Lacy.  The 
horses  were  pulled  down.  They  milled  to¬ 
gether  as  they  came  around,  and  then  they 
were  drawn  up  across  from  the  door. 

“You  got  a  couple  there,  son,”  Lacy 
said.  “How  about  the  others?” 

Don  gave  him  a  rapid-fire  report  of  what 
had  happened. 

“They’ll  all  be  in  here  in  a  few  minutes,” 
he  concluded.  “I  got  a  notion  that  Mac 
and  Joslyn  will  cut  that  half  hour  some. 
I  wi^  these  fellas  could  be  taken  off  my 
hands.  I  ain’t  had  no  sleep  an’  I’m  get- 
tin’  kind  of  droopy.” 

Lacy  turned  to  the  two  other  men. 
‘Tiie  ’em  into  the  house,”  he  ordered. 
“You  got  the  whole  outfit,  eh?”  Lacy 
asked.  “You  found  some  cattle,  too.  Good 
piece  of  work,  I’d  say.  What  you  think, 
Graham?” 

“A  good  piece  of  work,”  said  Graham 
stifiBy. 

There  was  the  sotmd  now  of  more 
horses  in  the  road.  These  horses 
came  slowly,  to  accommodate  their 
pace  to  the  wounded  man.  They  turned 
in  at  the  road  and  were  drawn  up  behind 
the  horses  of  the  others. 

“There  you  are,  Lacy,”  Don  said.  “I’m 
turnin’  the  whole  mess  over  to  you.” 

“Ill  take  care  of  them,”  Lacy  said. 
"You  boys  get  that  wounded  man  into  the 
house.  We  will  have  a  doctor  for  him  if  he 


needs  one.  Take  the  rest  to  the  sheriff.” 

In  ten  minutes  the  men  rode  away  with 
their  prisoners.  Graham  looked  at  Mac 
and  Joslyn,  who  had  remained. 

“You  boys  will  be  needed  as  witnesses,” 
Graham  told  them.  “You  better  get  back 
on  your  jobs.” 

“We  was  gettin’  kinda  tired  of  our  jobs,*^ 
Mac  grinned. 

“Youll  have  to  be  around  here  for  a 
while,”  Don  reminded  him.  “You  might 
as  well  be  workin’.” 

“Mebbe  that’s  so.  Let’s  ride,  Joslyn. 
We  have  had  a  little  taste  of  someth’ 
else.  Mebbe  it  will  last  for  a  few  months.” 

They  wheeled  their  horses  and  were 
gone.  Graham  looked  at  Don  severely. 
Up  to  now  Don  had  not  looked  at  Be^ 
He  gave  her  a  glance.  She  was  looking 
away  from  him.  Don’s  eyes  strayed  to 
Jean.  Jean  and  Robert  had  drawn  to¬ 
gether  and  were  talking  earnestly.  There 
was  something  eager  in  Robert’s  face,  and 
there  was  an  answering  glow  in  Jean’s. 
Well,  those  two  seemed  better  acquainted 
than  Don  had  suspected. 

“Can  I  speak  to  you  a  minute,  Fraser?” 
Graham  asked. 

“Why,  anything  you  got  to  say  to  me, 
you  can  say  where  you  are,”  Don  declared. 
“I  tried  to  have  some  private  conversation 
with  Renshaw  a  minute  ago,  and  he 
wouldn’t  stand  for  it.  I  reckon  I  stack  up 
against  you  as  well  as  Renshaw  stacked 
up  against  me.” 

“\^y,  you  can  have  it,”  Graham  said 
angrily.  “I  confess  you  have  done  a  good 
piece  of  work.  I  ain’t  surprised  at  that. 
Nobody  is,  I  reckon.  My  grievance  with 
you  is  personal.  You  m^e  my  daughter 
cry,  an’  any  damn*  man  that  brings  tears 
to  ^r  eyes  has  got — ” 

“Father  1” 

This  was  Bess,  a  fiirious  Bess  as  she 
turned  on  her  parent. 

“He  wanted  it  out  in  public,”  Graham 
declared,  his  anger  growing.  “He  is  get¬ 
tin’  it.  Fraser,  everybody  thought  you 
an’  Bess  was  as  good  as  engaged.  .\11  of 
a  sudden  when  you  lost  your  ranch,  you — ” 
“He  hasn’t  lost  his  ranch,”  Robert  broke 
in.  “He  and  I  are  going  to  be  partners. 
The  nmch  is  as  much  his  as  mine.” 

“He  is  goin’  to  work  for  roe,”  Lacy  pot 
in.  “I  am  gettin’  old.  He  is  just  the  man 
to  take  the  burden  off'n  my  shoulders. 
I—” 
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“Hdl,”  said  Graham,  **Dot  so  fast,  you 
two.  I  owe  this  fella  an  apology.  An 
apology  consistin’  of  words  alone  ain’t  no 
2^x)logy.  You  ain’t  no  older’n  I  am,  Lacy. 
I  got  a  better  raxudi.  I  can  give  this  fella 
a  better  job.” 

“Better  ranch,”  Lacy  stormed.  “Better 
job.  How  do  you  get  that  way?” 

“I  can’t  take  all  these  jobs,”  Don  said. 
“I’m  not  goin’  to  take  any  of  them  till  I 
have  slept  on  it  Can’t  you  see  I  am  near 
dead.” 

“Heck,  you  don’t  look  dead  to  me,” 
Graham  de^red.  “Anyhow  you  can  keep 
your  eyes  open  till  I  finish.  When  you 
lost  your  ranch,  you  spoke  to  my  girl  as 
if  that  was  goin’  to  make  any  difference  to 
her.  You  in^ted  her.  Why,  she  ain’t  the 
kind  of  girl  to  figger  money  matters  or 
ranches,  if  she  likes  a  man.  I’ve  knowed 
aU  along  that  her  heart  was  set  on  you.  I 
was  watching  you.  You  stacked  up  good 
till  you  made  that  break.  You — ” 

Don  had  been  bearing  what  Graham 
said,  but  he  had  been  locking  at  Bess.  He 
thought  Bess  would  be  furious,  but  Bess 
wasn’t  that  exactly.  She  looked  to  Don 
as  if  she  were  fighting  back  tears  of  mor* 
tification.  Gosh,  was  there  no  way  to  stop 
that  old  man’s  babbling?  He  was  still 
running  on,  saying  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  now,  almost  in  the  same  words. 

Don  started  to  turn  on  him  fiercely,  but 
as  he  did  so,  he  saw  Bess  pull  back  her 
horse.  He  knew  what  Bess  was  going  to 
do.  She  was  going  to  make  a  dash  for  it. 

She  turned  her  horse  and  started.  Don 
jumped.  Three  leaps  carried  him  to  his 
own  horse.  Another  lifted  him  to  the 
saddle.  As  he  wheeled  his  horse,  Bess’s 
was  in  the  road.  He  tore  after  it. 


Bess  could  ride  and  her  horse  was  fleet 
and  fresh.  Don’s  was  a  little  tired.  He 
had  to  ride  a  mile  before  he  overtook  the 
girl.  Finding  him  at  her  horse’s  flank,  she 
pulled  her  horse  down.  Don  followed  suit. 

“There  wasn’t  a  word  of  truth  in  what 
my  father  said,”  she  declared.  “I  haven’t 
cried.  Cried  about  you?  Pooh,  there  are 
too  many  men  in  the  world.  Why,  I’d 
forgotten  what  you  said  that  time — al¬ 
most.” 

Don  did  not  reply.  Bess  turned  her  face 
front  and  they  rode  on  in  silence  for  an¬ 
other  mile. 

“Through  stallin’,  Bess?”  Don  asked. 

“Stalling?”  she  repeated. 

“If  so,”  said  Don,  “I  would  like  to  talk 
to  you  about  all  these  jobs.  No  poor 
puncher  ever  had  so  many  offers 'in  the 
same  day.  I  think  I  ought  to  stick  with 
Robert.  What  do  you  think?” 

“He  will  need  help,”  she  said. 

“Well,  let’s  figger  it  all  out,”  he  said. 
“You  know  how  much  store  I  set  on  your 
advice.  It’ll  be  a  business  talk.” 

As  a  business  talk  it  was  a  rank  failure, 
for  they  had  gone  no  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  before  Don  reached  out  and  took 
the  girl’s  hand.  She  tugged,  but  not  very 
strongly;  and  in  the  end  she  let  her  hand 
lie  in  his.  That  was  most  satisfactory  for 
another  quarter  of  a  mile. 

“Marry  me,  Bess?”  Don  asked. 

“I’ll  see,”  she  said. 

A  little  coaxing,  Don  Fraser  saw,  was 
in  order.  A  little  coaxing,  he  discovered, 
went  a  long  way.  with  Bess.  Pretty  soon 
she  was  defending  him  from  himself,  so 
humble  be  became.  And  finally  they  rode 
together  contentedly,  as  they  had  done  in 
the  old  days. 


Concluding 

(Jhe  Society 
of  the  Silver  Shoe 

Tale  of  the  Chinese  Peril 
By  CHARLES  GILSON 

Preceding  events  briefly  retold 

Doctor  MacKinnon,  a  craggy  Scot,  who  has  and  decide  to  pass  Raikes  off  as  a  deaf  and  dumb 
fived  many  years  in  Pekin  and  learned  the  Chinese  nephew  of  MacKinnon’s,  because  he  docs  not 
language  and  customs,  is  endeavoring  to  find  out  know  Chinese.  They  gain  admittance  by  tbeir 
who  are  the  ringleaders  of  a  secret  society.  He  counterfeit  tokens,  but  when  asked  for  tbeir 
knows  the  Society  of  the  Silver  Shoe  b  being  names,  numbers  and  to  show  tbeir  brands  they 
organized  to  exterminate  all  foreigners  in  China.  are  up  against  it.  MacKinnon  quickly  lepbcs 
His  aids  in  thb  task  are  Randal  Archer  of  the  that  they  are  new  recniits,  from  a  distant  prov- 
American  Legation  and  Captain  Sir  John  Raikes  ince  in  the  South,  and  have  attended  thb  meet* 
of  the  British  Legation  Guards.  They  know  that  ing  for  the  purpose  of  being  branded  and  a»- 
MacKinnon’s  compradore,  Tong,  b  a  member  of  signed  their  numbers.  T^  answer  seems  satb- 
the  Silver  Shoe  and  arrange  for  Archer,  who  b  factory,  they  are  masked,  as  are  all  the  otbcn 
very  proficient  in  Chinese,  to  shadow  him  in  na-  and  allowed  to  enter  the  main  assembly.  Here 
five  costume  and  ascertain  the  society’s  meeting  they  swear  allegiance  and  are  told  to  strip  to  the 
pbce.  After  patient  watching  Archer  accomplishes  wrabt  to  receive  the  brand  of  the  socicCy. 

^  task  and  all  three  arrange  to  attend  the  meet*  Archer  and  Raikes  both  go  through  with  k 
ing.  MacKinnon  has  previously  searched  Tong’s  and  are  branded  on  the  arm.  MacKinnon  b 
^longings  and  found  a  small  silver  shoe,  which  taken  last,  he  hesitates  about  disrobing,  endcavor- 
b  the  token  of  the  society.  He  has  had  three  ing  to  get  by  with  merdy  baring  hb  arm.  Thb, 
duplicates  made  with  which  they  hope  to  gain  howewr,  b  not  allowed  so  he  strips,  dbdosaig 
admittance  to  the  meeting.  lo^  livid  scars  across  hb  left  shoulder.  As  he  b 

They  disguise  themselves  in  native  costumes  being  branded  a  voice  from  the  rear  ibouts; 
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‘'HoUl  He,  who  stands  before  yoa  was  never 
Lu-Wd,  or  any  other  mandarin  in  all  Yunnan  I” 

Lu-Wd  is  the  doctor’s  assumed  name — the 
accusing  voice  b  Tong's. 

During  the  ^naiing  commotion  MacKinnon  b 
taken  prisoner — Raikes  and  Archer,  who  seem  to 
be  momentarily  forgotten,  make  their  escape. 
They  know  it  would  be  useless  to  fight  against 
so  large  a  number  and  realize  that  in  thdr  escape 
lies  MacKinnon’s  only  chance  for  hdp. 

The  American  and  British  legations  are  noti¬ 
fied  and  cause  a  search  of  the  city  to  be  made 
for  MacKinnon.  Thb  proves  fruitless. 

H^lien  al  ofidal  investiption  faQs  to  yield  any 
due  of  MTlCtntMw  or  information  about  the 
leader  of  the  society,  Ardier,  (fisguised  as  a 
Chinaman,  jrocs  to  in  the  native  quarter  of 
the  dty.  One  evening  while  wandering  about 
he  b  consdoos  of  bdng  foDowed.  He  leads 
hb  shadower  to  a  sechided  spot  and  accosts  him. 
The  man  b  Tong  who,  recognizing  him  as  Mac¬ 
Kinnon’s  companion,  tries  to  knife  him.  Ardaer 
shatters  hb  knife  hand  with  a  shot  from  hb 
pbtol,  knocks  him  down,  (Mcks  up  the  knife  and 
places  it  at  Tong’s  throat.  Fearing  for  hb  life 
Tong  divulges  the  name  and  number  of  a  re¬ 
cently  deceased  member  of  the  sodety — ^which 
will  enable  Archer  to  attend  the  next  meeting. 
Tong  also  teUs  MacKinnon’s  whereabouts.  He 
b  being  hdd  capdve  in  the  Temple  of  Seven 
Stars,  many  da;^’  journey  to  the  north.  Nothing 
can  persuade  fcim,  however,  to  tell  the  name  of 
the  Red  Button  Mandarin  who  b  president  of 
the  sodety. 

With  tte  information  Archer  attends  the  next 
of  the  SRver  Swe  but  learns  nothing  of 

CHAPTER  XII 

WO  HUNG  had  no  business  to  be 
in  Legation  Street  at  all.  In 
that  quarter  beggars — especially 
b^gars  suffering  from  beri¬ 
beri — were  not  encouraged.  Having  passed 
the  sentry  unnoticed,  with  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose  he  had  found  his  way  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legation. 

He  recognised  Archer  at  once.  He  knew 
Raikes,  too,  by  sight.  Wo  Hung  may  have 
been  a  pauper,  ignorant  and  unlettered; 
he  may  have  had  a  limited  vocabulary,  and 
been  unable  to  write  a  single  Chinese  char¬ 
acter;  but,  be  had  a  manory  that  was  little 
short  of  marvellous.  His  mind  was,  as  it 
were,  an  encyclopedia  of  human  faces. 

He  had  had  many  years  of  patient, 
weary  schooling,  sitting  by  himself  with 
Dothhig  to  do,  at  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  main  gates.  Certain  people  passed 
every  day  at  certain  times,  each  bent  upon 
his  own  affairs,  of  which  sooner  or  later 
Wo  Hang  lear^  something;  for  he  ob* 
served  each  man  doaely  and  overheard 
snatches  of  conversation. 


value.  On  leaving  he  follows  the  president  to 
hb  home,  thinking  in  thb  way  to  learn  hb  iden¬ 
tity.  On  reaching  the  gate  he  b  dragged  inside 
1^  the  keeper.  He  breaks  away,  runs  across  the 
grounds,  cUmbs  the  wall  and  drops  into  a  blind 
alley  just  as  the  pursuit  b  entering  it.  Archer 
dod^  through  the  door  of  an  adjoining  house 
and  climbs  to  the  top  floor  hoping  to  escape  over 
the  roofs  to  the  main  thoroughfare.  On  enterini; 
a  room  to  reach  the  roof  he  finds  Tong  on  the 
bed  nursing  hb  wounded  hand.  In  hb  excitement 
Tong  admits  that  the  house  across  the  alley  is 
Chung-li’s.  Archer  reaches  the  roof  and  escapes 
to  hb  legation. 

With  Raikes’  aid  and  sonoe  soldiers  in  plain 
dothes,  from  their  two  legations,  Archer  plans 
to  make  a  raid  on  Chung-li’s  home  that  night- 
hoping  to  capture  him  for  a  hostage  to  demand 
the  rdease  of  MacKinnon  and  to  break  up  the 
Silver  Shoe. 

Before  the  raid  they  visit  Tong  and  give  him 
the  choice  of  being  made  prisoner  or  working 
with  them  to  rescue  MacKinnon.  Tong,  believ¬ 
ing  hb  master  Chung-li  b  about  to  be  captured 
and  realizing  that  the  power  of  the  Silver  Shoe 
is  at  an  end,  agrees  to  help  in  effecting  MacKin¬ 
non’s  release — espedaUy  as  they  offer  him  im¬ 
munity  for  hb  past  actions. 

The  raid  b  made,  but  Chung-li  escapes  through 
a  secret  passage,  wounding  Raikes  and  several 
soldiers.  Archer  and  Raikes  feel  that  Chung-li’s 
first  move  will  be  to  reach  the  Temple  of  Seven 
Stars  and  murder  MacKinnon.  To  defeat  this 
they  organize  a  rescue  party.  Disguised  as  natives 
and  guided  by  Tong  they  start  at  once  for  the 
tempte. 

His  knowledge  would  often  surprise  one 
of  those  who  had  been  charitable.  He  would 
thank  him  for  the  few  copper-cash  the 
philanthropist  had  slipped  into  his  fleshless, 
outstretch^  hand,  and  he  would  wish  him 
success  in  his  business,  stating  with  con¬ 
viction  what  that  business  was — though 
the  man  concerned,  to  the  best  of  his  be¬ 
lief,  had  never  spoken  to  Wo  Hung  before. 

And  thus  it  was  that,  in  the  course  of 
many  years,  Wo  Hung  became  more  than 
a  well-known  character  in  the  city  of 
Pekin.  He  was  famous  in  a  way;  and  his 
reputation  reached  the  ears  of  Chung-li, 
the  mandarin. 

Here  was  just  such  a  man  as  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Silver  Shoe  required.  He  was 
a  pauper  and  feeble,  and  therefore  harm¬ 
less.  He  was  no  gossiper;  he  lived  alone, 
friendless  and  a  miser.  He  loved  money, 
even  more  than  the  average  man  in  a  land 
of  bribery  and  thrift.  Wo  Hung’s  services 
could  therefore  be  bought  without  dif¬ 
ficulty;  while  his  wonderful  memory  for 
faces  made  him  particularly  suited  for  the 
post  of  Keeper  of  the  Outer  Door. 

Chung-li  was  a  man  who  trusted  no  one, 
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who  did  not  neglect  ‘  precautions.  He  *'  |  ''HE  beggar  with  his  long  staff  rapped 

wanted  a  in  the  society  itself;  and  Wo  I  violently  upon  the  door  of  the  inn. 
Hung  was  the  very  man,  since  he  would  X  The  landlord  appeared,  a  drowsy 
be  the  only  member  of  the  society  to  see  Chinaman  half  drugged  with  opium, 

his  fellow  conspirators  before  they  put  on  “Your  business?”  he  demanded, 
their  masks.  “I  am  Wo  Hung,  the  pauper,”  said  the 

Wo  Hung,  as  we  have  said,  had  stationed  other,  jingling  a  pocketful  of  silver  dollars, 
himself  in  Legation  Street  with  a  definite  The  landlord  came  down  at  once,  and 
purpose.  He  held  out  a  dirty  hand,  and  opened  the  door  wide  enough  to  admit  his 

whined,  “Give  almsl  Give  alms  to  one  visitor,  with  whom  be  spoke  in  whispers, 

who  starves  1”  -  ^The  matter  was  arranged  without  dif- 

Archer  pulled  up  in  front  of  him,  frown-  ficulty.  It  was  but  necessary  for  Wo  Hung 
ed  and  said:  “You  have  no  business  here.”  to  mention  the  Silver  Shoe  and  the  name 

“Without  food,”  said  Wo  Hung,  “I  die  1”  of  Chung-li,  the  Taolai,  and  to  produce 

“Then  ask  aid,”  said  the  American,  more  nu>ney  than  be  had  ever  handled  in 

“from  the  Silver  Shoe  that  you  have  served  his  life. 

so  well,  and  not  from  foreign-devils  whom  He  was  hoisted  into  the  saddle  upon  the 
you  hate.”  back  of  a  sturdy  Mongol  pony.  He  was 

With  Raikes  he  passed  upon  his  way  supplied  with  food  and  a  bag  of  fodder, 

up  Legation  Street.  Wo  Hung  rose  to  his  And  then  he  left  the  Chinese  City  by  the 

feet,  and  did  a  strange  thing:  took  from  Nan-se  Gate,  whence  be  went  to  the  north 

under  his  girdle  a  knife  that  was  weighted  along  the  city  wall,  so  that  he  might  go 

at  the  end  of  the  blade,  and  in  his  wrath  down  upon  his  knees  and  pray  to  the 

hurled  this  straight  into  the  trunk  of  a  strange  gods  he  worshipped  before  the 

tree.  Then  he  ^bbled  after  them.  Ahar  of  the  Moon. 

Three  times  that  day  he  was  told  to  By  then  Archer  and  his  men  were  some 
move  on  by  the  sentries  posted  outside  nailes  upon  their  journey.  Daylight  found 

the  various  legations.  A  Japanese  soldier  them  encamped  among  the  blue  tree- 

even  seised  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  covered  hills  that  overlook  the  mud  flats  of 

and  frog-marched  him  to  the  Hatamen,  the  Hai-ho  basin. 

whence  he  returned  in  the  evening  by  way  It  was  their  object,  throughout  their 
of  the  nullah,  to  lie  up  like  an  old  dog-fox  long  and  tedious  march,  to  avoid  the  main 

on  the  waste-ground  by  the  British  bar-  towns  and — so  far  as  it  was  possible — even 
racks.  the  villages.  Though  they  were  all  dressed 

Early  in  the  night,  a  party  of  about  as  Chinese,  they  could  not  hope  to  pa«» 

twenty  inoffensive-looking  Chinamen,  themselves  off  as  such.  They  had  with 

mounted  upon  short-legged  Mongolian  them  three  or  four  natives  whom  Archer 

ponies,  and  accompanied  by  a  dozen  heav-  knew  he  could  trust;  but  many  of  the 

ily  laden  pack-mules,  foregathered  upon  the  party  were  blue-ty’ed,  fair-hair^  Anglo- 

open  ground ‘before  the  Temple  of  Agri-  Saxons  who  could  never  pretend  to  be  any- 

culture  in  the  Chinese  City,  and  left  by  thing  else,  but  the  foreign-devils  they  were 

way  of  the  road  that  leads  to  Pauting-fu.  proud  to  be. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  beggar  with  a  It  was  enough  for  them  that  the  party  at 
long  staff  came  hobbling  into  the  stable-  a  distance  resembled  a  Chinese  caravan  on 

yard  of  a  great  caravanserai  not  far  from  the  line-of-march;  for,  had  that  not  been 

the  Chienmen,  in  the  squalid  Chinese  City,  so,  their  presence  in  the  wild  country  in 

In  this  yard  a  camel  train  had  halted  at  the  north  of  Shansi  would  hav’C  attracted 

the  end  of  its  long  journey  across  the  des-  hundreds  of  curious  followers,  who  would 

ert.  The  lean  Siberian  camels  lay  deep  in  have  dogged  their  footsteps  mile  upon  mfle, 

filth,  slowly  chewing  the  cud.  The  atmos-  reporting  their  approach  in  eNTry  village 

phere  was  fetid  with  the  [>eculiar  smell  of  of  the  pnAince. 

the  animals,  as  well  as  a  hundred  other  However,  in  a  country  of  such  a  vast 
odors.  An  Arab  pony  in  the  stable  near  at  and  scattered  rural  population,  they  could 

hand  was  terrifk^  at  the  close  proximity  not  altogether  avoid  the  habitations  of  hu- 

of  his  evil-smelling  neighbors;  although  his  man  beings;  and  in  addition  to  this,  it  was 

little  Mongolian  stable-companions  were  from  time  to  time  necessary  for  them  to 

placidly  asleep."  purchase  fresh  supplies. 
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In  the  sequestered  villages  where  they 
called,  they  attracted  more  attention  than 
they  liked.  They  were  never  left  to  them¬ 
selves  for  a  minute.  They  would  go  to 
sleep  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  inquisitive 
sightseers;  and  in  the  morning,  when  they 
woke  up,  there  would  be  the  same  people, 
still  r^arding  them  with  undisguised 
amusement! 

At  first  these  villagers  were  seldom  in¬ 
clined  to  be  hospitable,  they  would  pro¬ 
test  that  they  were  very  poor;  that  they 
had  neither  lodgings  to  place  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  travellers  nor  any  food  to  sell. 

It  was  but  necessary  for  Archer  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  their  sense  of  humor.  He  h^ 
only  to  tell  them  that  they  were  all  as  fat 
as  mandarins  for  them  to  burst  into  laugh¬ 
ter.  And  then  they  would  get  brooms  and 
brushes  and  sweep  out  the  local  temple — 
the  only  building  in  the  village  that  was 
not  infested  with  vermin,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  nobody  ever  went  there — and 
here  the  strangers  were  at  liberty  to  camp, 
lighting  camp-fires  upon  the  floor  at  the 
feet  of  hideous  idols  that  all  wanted  re¬ 
pairing..  One  had  lost  a  nose;  another  an 
ear;  and  they  were  all  covert  with  cob- 
wete,  as  well  as  dust  and  plaster  from  the 
ceiling. 

Tong,  the  compradore,  was  an  invalu¬ 
able  member  of  the  expedition.  To  a  large 
extent  they  relied  upon  him  for  the  route, 
and  he  proved  such  an  excellent  cook  that 
he  could  produce  a  five  course  dinner  from 
a  fire  lighted  between  two  bricks,  and 
baked  bread  in  an  old  kerosene  tin. 

They  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Chung-li  was  on  the  road  before  them;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  make  many  forced 
ma^es,  as  they  had  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  the  mandarin  had  taken 
a  shorter  route.  Skirting  the  southern 
slopes"  of  a  considerable  mountain  range, 
they  came  down  into  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Fuen  Ho;  and  thence  crossed  another 
range  only  a  few  miles  from  the  town 
of  Kolan,  where  they  knew  themselves  to 
be  but  a  few  days’  march  from  the  Hwang 
Ho  itself. 

That  night  Archer  discussed  his  future 
plans  with  Raikes,  who  was  now  almost 
recovered  from  his  wound. 

“If  Chung-li  b  in  front  of  us,”  said  he, 
“and  whichever  road  he  has  t^en,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  has  passed  this 
way.  We  are  nearing  the  end  of  our  jour¬ 


ney,  though  the  most  difficult  part  of  it 
is  still  to  come.  By  some  means  or  other, 
we  will  have  to  negotiate  the  Hwang  Ho 
rapids. 

“I  may  be  able  to  get  hold  of  some  news 
in  Kolan,”  he  went  on;  “and  therefore  I’m 
going  to  leave  you  in  charge  of  the  party, 
Raikes,  while  I  go  into  the  city  disguised. 
There’s  very  little  risk.  If  I  can  play  the 
part  in  Pekin,  I  can  do  it  here.” 

Raikes  admitted  the  wisdom  of  this.  As 
a  soldier,  he  knew  the  importance  of  having 
accurate  information.  And  besides,  he  had 
an  almost  childish  faith  in  the  ability  of 
the  American. 


ARCHER  left  the  camp,  which  had  been 
/-V  pitched  in  a  secluded  place  at  the 
1  '3V  foot  of  the  mountains,  soon  after 

dark  and  reached  the  walled  city  in  a  few 
hours.  Thinking  that  he  could  not  do 
better  than  find  a  native  restaurant,  he 
searched  the  principal  streets  for  a  likely 
place,  and  coming  suddenly  upon  a  theater 
where  a  performance  was  in  progress,  he 
walked  boldly  in. 

He  found  the  playhouse  to  be  crowded 
with  a  number  of  people,  all  of  whom  were 
seated  cross-legged  upon  the  floor,  paying 
the  utmost  attention  to  a  very  long-winded, 
poetical  drama,  the  speeches  in  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  endless.  The  actors  were 
dressed  in  richly  embroidered  robes,  so 
costly  that  these  unfortunate  people  had 
to  be  padded  with  layer  upon  layer  of 
cotton-wool,  so  that  the  rob^  might  not 
be  soiled  by  perspiration.  For  the  heat 
was  intense,  and  there  was  no  air  in  the 
theatre,  in  which  there  must  have  been 
assembled  as  many  as  two  or  three  hun-  fj 
dred  people. 

Archer  was  quite  interested  in  the  per¬ 
formance,  though  he  had  often  seen  Chinese 
plays  before.  The  highest  attainment  in 
the  way  of  his  art  seemed  to  be  for  each 
actor  to  shout  as  loudly  as  he  could.  There 
was  no  scenery  of  any  kind,  and  the  prop¬ 
erties  were  few;  whUe  carpenters  and  stage¬ 
hands  calmly  walked  about  the  stage  and 
did  what  they  liked,  smoking  their  opium-  11  a 
pipes  and  conversing  loudly  with  one  an-  l|  a 
other.  II  ci 

Still,  the  American  had  not  come  into 
the  heart  of  a  Chinese  city,  disguised  as  a 
Chinaman,  to  study  the  native  drama.  He 
was  there  for  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose 
he  meant  to  fulfil.  As  soon  as  his  eyes 
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had  become  accustomed  to  the  dim  l^ht 
in  the  theatre,  he  began  to  look  about  him; 
and  his  attention  was  immediately  attracted 
by  a  fat  man  who  sat  in  front  of  the  stage, 
whom  he  recognised  at  once  as  none  other 
than  Wen  How,  whom  he  had  last  seen  in 
the  yamen  of  Chung-li. 

CHAPTER  XIII 


ARCHER  was  quite  sure  that  he  had 
made  no  mistake,  since  Wen  How’s 
1  X  face  was  full  in  the  light  of  a  large 
lamp  that  served  as  a  footlight. 

Fortunately,  he  himself  was  in  the  shade, 
at  the  back  of  the  crowd,  on  one  side  of 
the  room.  It  was  very  improbable  that 
Wen  How  would  see  him — though  quite 
possible  that  the  fat  man  would  recognise 
him,  if  he  did. 

The  American  was  fully  alive  to  his 
danger.  If  Wen  How  was  in  the  city, 
there  was  a  good  chance  that  Chung-li 
was  also  there.  After  all,  this  was  the 
very  information  he  had  come  to  find  out; 
and  as  the  play  was  apparently  going  on 
for  hours,  he  had  plenty  of  time  in  which 
to  decide  upon  some  definite  course  of 
action. 

Clearly  he  could  not  accost  the  fat  man 
in  the  theatre.  If  he  did  so  and  was 
recognised,  it  would  be  all  up  with  him. 
And  yet,  it  was  essential  that  by  some 
means  or  other  he  should  speak  to  Wen 
How. 

He  resolved  to  play  a  bold  card,  though 
he  now  wished  he  had  brought  somebody 
with  him.  However,  he  knew  that  if  he 
k^t  his  head 'he  might  easily  succeed. 
Single-handed,  he  had  little  to  fear  from 
Wen  How;  and  he  was  armed  with  a  loaded 
revolver. 

He  got  to  his  feet,  and  as  noiselessly  as 
possible,  in  order  not  to  attract  attention, 
wormed  his  way  through  the  crowd  on 
tip-toe,  until  he  had  gained  the  open  air. 

The  theatre  was  in  a  little  frequented 
and  unlighted  side-street,  but  quite  near 
at  band  was  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the 
dty,  where  there  were  many  flaring  lights 
over  the  booths  of  hawkers  and  pe^ars. 

In  a  neighboring  inn  he  procured  writ¬ 
ing  materials  with  which  he  wrote  a  brief 
letter  in  Chinese  characters  to  Wen  How 
whom  he  addressed  by  name.  He  had  the 


effrontery  to  declare  that  he  had  an  ur^nt 
message  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Silver 
Shoe,  and  that  he  would  await  Wen  How  in 
the  street  outside  the  theatre. 

He  experienced  no  difficulty  in  finding 
a  messenger.  Wen  How  was  easy  to  de- 
smbe;  and  one  of  the  servants  in  the  iim 
vmunteered  to  take  the  letter. 

The  performance  was  still  in  progress, 
while  Archer  waited  in  su^nse  at  the  door 
of  the  theatre.  The  fact  that  the  street 
was  dark  gave  him  a  certain  amoimt  of 
confidence.  None  the  less,  he  had  his  hand 
ready  on  the  handle  of  his  revolver  when 
the  bulky  form  of  the  fat  man,  supported 
by  his  ^ort,  bandy  legs,  came  waddling 
down  the  steps,  rather  l^e  a  duck. 

He  looked  Archer  straight  in  the  face, 
and  bowed. 

“It  is  you  who  wish  to  see  me?”  he 
asked. 

Wen  How’s  fate  was  already  sealed. 
The  devil-gods  had  marked  him  down  as 
in  a  fit  state  to  join  the  ^irits  of  his  an¬ 
cestors.  But  he  had  never  before  been 
nearer  death  than  at  that  moment;  for  the 
American  stood  ready  to  shoot  at  sight. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  address  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Wen  How?”  Archer  asked. 

“That  is  the  miserable  name  of  my  un¬ 
worthy  self.” 

As  the  fat  man’s  eyes  grew  accustomed 
to  the  semi-darkness.  Archer  searched  his 
face  in  vain  for  any  signs  of  recognition. 
He  could  not  refrain  from  taking  in  a  deep 
breath  that  was  half  a  sigh  of  relief.  The 
god  of  luck  was  with  him. 

“I  have  journeyed  hither  all  the  way 
from  Pekin,”  said  he,  truthfully  enough. 
“I  bring  a  message  to  Chung-li  himself; 
but  1  have  no  means  of  finding  him.” 

“You  are  of  the  Silver  Shoe?”  Wen  How 
asked. 

The  American  slipped  the  loose  sleeve  of 
his  Chinese  coat  over  his  shoulder. 

“Behold  the  brand  mark,”  said  he. 

Wen  How  smiled  and  winked  and 
nodded,  just  as  Archer  had  seen  him  do, 
not  so  many  weeks  before,  in  the  Inn  of 
the  Almond  Tree.  He  could  not  but  regard 
it  as  little  short  of  a  miracle  that  the  fat 
man  did  not  recognise  him  as  Wu,  the 
Yangtse  junkman,  who  had  spoken  to  him 
then.  He  forgot  for  the  moment  the  great 
improbability  that  they  should  meet  a 
second  time  in  the  far  distant  city  of  Kolan. 
A  shadow  came  from  the  temple,  and 
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vanished,  as  silent  as  a  ghost,  into  the 
darkness  of  an  empty  shop  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street. 

“Give  your  message  to  me,”  said  Wen 
How.  “I  will  see  that  it  reaches  the  ears 
of  his  Excellency.” 

Archer  took  the  fat  man  by  an  arm. 

“I  cannot  do  that  here,”  said  he.  “Walls 
have  ears.”  He  little  realized  the  truth  of 
what  he  said. 

Wen  How  accompanied  him,  chatting 
pleasantly  of  the  play  that  he  had  seen  and 
the  priceless  rol^  that  had  been  worn 
by  the  actors,  down  the  main  street  of  the 
dty  to  the  t^n  gate,  through  which  they 
passed  into  a  field  of  kiao-liang,  where 
thousands  of  crickets  were  singing,  and 
where  there  was  a  winding  footpath  that 
led  upward  toward  the  hills. 

They  sat  down  side  by  side  upon  a 
broken  farmer’s  cart.  There  was  no  moon, 
but  a  thick,  stifling  mist  that  made  the 
atmo^here  like  that  of  a  vapor  bath;  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  breeze 
that  caused  a  continuous  rustling  sound 
among  the  long  stalks  of  the  millet. 

Ar^r  had  no  little  reason  to  congratu¬ 
late  himself.  Wen  How  was  as  good  as  his 
prisoner.  If  of  his  own  free  will  he  would 
not  tell  the  American  what  he  knew,  he 
would  do  so  quickly  enough  with  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun  pressed  against  his  fore¬ 
head. 

“You  are  from  Pekin?”  said  the  China¬ 
man.  “It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  I  left 
the  Tartar  City  myself.  What  is  your 
news?” 

Archer  had  now  had  plenty  of  time  to 
make  up  his  story. 

“The  government,”  said  he,  “offers  the 
mandarin  a  lucrative  post,  a  prefecture  in 
the  province  of  Kweichau,  if  he  will  deliver 
up  Ma-ki-yuan  into  the  hands  of  the  Pekin 
foreigners.” 

“He  will  never  think  of  it,”  said  Wen 
How.  “The  man  who  is  called  Ma-ki-yuan 
will  be  tortured  in  the  Silver  Shoe.” 

“The  post  is  well  paid,”  urged  Archer; 
“and  the  perquisites  in  that  district  are 
worth  five  times  the  salary.” 

“Chung-li  has  money  enough,”  said  Wen 
How. 

“None  the  less,”  said  the  other,  “I  must 
see  the  mandarin  himself.” 

“Then  you  will  have  to  make  haste,” 
said  Wen  How;  “for  by  this  time  he  should 
have  reached  the  Hwang  Ho.  He  intends 


to  go  up  river  on  foot,  traveling  on  the 
eastern  bank,  since  on  that  side  lies  the 
Temple  of  the  Seven  Stars,  whither  he  is 
bound.  That  is  why  I  have  been  left  be¬ 
hind.  I  came  thus  far  on  a  mule;  but  I 
am  too  fat  to  walk.” 

“Has  Chung-li  many  with  him?”  Archer 
asked.  “I  may  have  some  difficulty  in 
finding  him.” 

“About  a  score,”  said  Wen  How. 

The  American  gave  a  nod  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  two  parties  were  at  least  equally 
matched  in  numbers;  while  his  own  men 
were  undoubtedly  the  better  armed. 

“And  when  did  the  mandarin  leave 
Kolan?”  he  asked. 

“Two  days  ago,”  said  the  other.  “He 
is  by  now  sever^  U  ahead  of  you;  but,  if 
you  travel  alone,  you  should  overtake  him 
without  difficulty.” 

The  American  had  obtained  all  the 
news  he  wanted;  and  he  had  been 
absent  from  the  camp  only  a  few 

hours. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  situation  that  was  almost 
ludicrous.  The  fat  man  had  delivered  him¬ 
self  into  his  hands  with  the  complacency 
of  a  lamb.  He  had  been  fooled  to  the  top 
of  his  bent.  He  was  as  unsuspecting,  and 
had  been  as  candid,  as  a  child. 

“Look  downl”  said  Archer,  speaking 
quite  calmly  and  altogether  without  emo¬ 
tion. 

Wen  How  did  so.  And  the  light  was 
just  enough  for  him  to  see  a  revolver,  the 
barrel  of  which  was  not  an  inch  from  his 
ribs. 

“Hands  up!”  said  the  American. 

Wen  How  obeyed.  He  was  speechless, 
open-mouthed  and  open-eyed. 

Something  moved  in  the  kiao-liang— i 
greater  rusUing  of  the  millet  stalks.  A 
knife  shot  through  the  darkness — a  knife 
with  a  weighted  blade  tnat  could  be  hurled 
like  a  stone — a  blade  that  sank  deep  into 
the  heart  of  Wen  How. 

He  fell  forward  without  a  groan  from 
the  old  farm-cart  upon  his  face,  and  lay 
upon  the  trodden  earth,  with  a  dark  pool 
iq}reading  from  beneath  him. 

Archer  sprang  to  his  feet  and  looked 
about  him.  He  cotild  see  nothing,  but  the 
tall  kiao-liang,  stirring  in  the  breeze.  He 
could  hear  nothing,  but  the  constant  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  crickets. 
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He  was  no  coward,  but  a  cold  shiver 
shook  him,  as  if  he  had  been  {dunged  into 
ice.  Like  a  fool — as  he  described  it  after- 
irards  to  Raikes — he  let  out  a  shout  that 
iras  nothing  sensible  or  coherent;  and  then, 
like  a  dog,  Ik  took  to  his  heels  and  ran. 

And  in  the  midst  of  the  millet,  the  tall 
growing  kiao-liang,  lay  a  shrivelled,  hud¬ 
dled  corpse,  with  arms  as  thin  as  rails. 
Wo  Hung,  the  Pekin  beggar,  had  breathed 
his  last  His  rapid  ascent  of  the  steep 
slope,  the  fierce,  final  effort  of  wreaking 
the  vengeance  of  the  Silver  Shoe  upon  an 
unsuspecting  traitor  who  wotild  be  used 
as  a  hostage  for  Chung-li,  together  with 
the  slow,  wasting  disease  from  which  he 
had  been  suffering  for  years,  had  proved 
the  end  of  him.  He  had  sold  his  worth¬ 
less  life  for  wealth,  though  he  died  loyal^ 
to  the  dreadful  man  he  served. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  AMBUSH 

IN  THE  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
Archer  came  running  into  camp  like 
a  lunatic,  and  was  all  but  shot  by  the 
sentry  who  took  him  for  some  fanatical 
Chin^  affected  by  cAi,  which  is  Chinese 
madness. 

He  went  straight  to  Raikes  whom  he 
awakened  with  a  kick  in  the  ribs. 

“I’ve  made  a  darned  fool  of  myself  I” 
said  he.  “Do  you  know,  Raikes,  there’s 
something  about  this  infernal  country  that 
beats  you  in  the  end.  It’s  so  mysterious 
and  secretive,  and  though  it’s  old  as  the 
moon,  it’s  full  of  surprises.” 

Raikes  sat  up  in  his  sleeping-bag  and 
jammed  his  eyeglass  in  his  eye. 

“Have  you  waked  me  up  to  tell  me 
that?”  he  drawled. 

Archer  sat  down  beside  him,  and  calm¬ 
ing  himself  a  little,  told  his  whole  story 
from  beginning  to  end. 

“Well,”  said  Raikes,  “it  doesn’t  look  as 
if  you’d  much  to  grumble  about  You’ve 
found  out  what  you  wanted  to,  though  poor 
old  MacKinnon  seems  to  be  in  a  tighter 
place  than  ever.  What  do  you  think  they 
mean  by  the  Silver  Shoe?” 

“Heaven  alone  knows!”  Archer  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Some  infernal  torture,  an  in¬ 
vention  of  the  devil.” 

“And  you’ve  no  idea  where  that  knife 
came  from?” 


“Not  the  least,”  said  the  other.  “Mind 
you,  there  was  some  excuse  for  me.  I  was 
surrounded  by  tall  kiao-liang  that  might 
have  hidden  twenty  men.  I  couldn’t  fire, 
because  it  was  pitch  dark,  and  1  could 
see  nothing.” 

“So  you  just  ran  like  a  jolly  old  hare?” 
laughed  Raikes. 

“Sure.” 

“And  I  don’t  blame  you  either,  my  son. 
I’d  have  done  the  same.  It  looks  as  if 
this  business  is  going  to  end  up  in  a  kind , 
of  race;  and  MacKinnon’s  a  lost  man  if 
we  lose.” 

“That’s  about  what  it  comes  to,”  said 
Archer.  “But  we’ll  overtake  Chimg-li  yet. 
There’s  a  town  on  the  Hwang  Ho  called 
Pauteh,  where  we  can  get  rid  of  our  ponies 
and  mules,  purchase  a  wupan  and  hire 
tow-coolies  to  take  us  up  the  rapids.” 

“Looks  like  a  long  job,”  ^kes  de¬ 
murred. 

“The  shortest  route  in  the  long  run, 
and  the  safest,”  said  Archer.  “The  bridle¬ 
paths  across  the  mountains  wind  about  in 
all  directions.  The  river  is  more  direct. 
If  we  start  at  daybreak,  we  should  reach 
the  Hwang  Ho  before  nightfall,  and  we’ll 
have  stolen  a  march  on  Chung-li.” 

Their'  animals  were  even  more  exhausted 
than  themselves  when  they  struck  the  left 
bank  of  the  great,  roaring,  yellow  Hwang 
Ho,  a  few  miles  above  the  city  of  Pauteh. 
They  had  followed  the  course  of  a  minor 
tributary  that  descended  from  the  hills  in 
a  series  of  cataracts.  Their  presence  in 
the  valley  excited  a  good  deal  of  curiosity; 
for,  no  sooner  than  they  had  disposed  of 
their  pack-animals  and  purchased  a  large 
flat-bottomed  wupan,  or  river-junk,  than 
it  was  bruited  abroad  that  a  party  of 
foreign-devils  was  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  came  out 
to  stare  and  laugh  at  them,  with  the  same 
kind  of  amused  interest  as  is  evinced  by 
the  spectators  in  a  monkey-house. 

TlKy  did  not  mind  this  so  much  now, 
as  the  time  for  secrecy  was  past.  As  Raikes 
had  said,  the  matter  had  reeved  itself  into 
a  mere  question  of  tinie.  If  they  could 
overtake  Chung-li  and  his  men,  they  might 
in  all  probability  save  Doctor  MacKinnon. 

They  loaded  up  the  wupan  with  all  their 
supplies  and  ammunition,  and  had  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  coolies  to  tow  the  boat, 
as  they  readily  agreed  to  pay  high  prices. 
Progress  up  the  river,  ^wever,  was  a 
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tedious  matter.  The  coolies  sweated  and 
sang  at  their  work  in  the  broiling  heat  of 
the  midday  sun.  The  current  was  so  swift 
in  i^aces  that  they  often  progressed  no 
more  than  two  miles  an  hour.  On  the 
other  hand,  between  the  cataracts,  when 
the  river  widened,  there  were  long  reaches 
of  less  turbulent  water  where  it  was  pos- 
siUe  to  hoist  the  sail.  And  here  good  luck 
was  with  them,  for  the  wind  blew  steadily 
from  the  south. 

They  were  in  a  China  very  different 
from  the  mud  flats  around  Pekin.  It  was 
a  land  of  romance,  of  rugged,  inhospitable 
hills,  the  lower  sl(^>es  of  whidi  were  green 
with  trees.  And  there  were  little  villages 
tucked  away  in  picturesque  declivities,  juid 
pagodas  anid  Taoist  temples  erected  upon 
the  river  banks  to  propitiate  the  gods  of 
the  waterfalls  and  t^  ghosts  of  those  who 
had  been  drowned. 

Day  by  day,  they  worked  their  way  up¬ 
stream,  halting  as  a  rule  at  midday  to  give 
the  coolies  a  rest,  until  they  came  to  a 
large  village  that  was  call^  Wu  Shen 
Chuang — No  Gods  Village — because  an 
irate  prefect  had  once  turned  Moham¬ 
medan  and  destroyed  the  Taoist  temples. 

It  was  when  they  were  camped  about 
three  miles  -  from  this  place  that  their 
coolies,  who  hitherto  had  been  quite  satis¬ 
fied,  suddenly  refused  to  work  any  more, 
tinl^  they  were  paid  four  times  their 
stipulated  fee. 

This,  of  course,  was  preposterous.  Archer 
tried  persuasion,  argument  and  threats; 
but  all  to  no  effect. 

“There’s  some  trick-work  at  the  back  of 
this,”  said  be  to  Raikes.  “Some  one  has 
pot  them  up  to  it.” 

Archer  himself  with  one  or  two  others 
went  into  Wu  Shen  Chuang  that  evening 
to  make  inquiries.  No  one  would  tell  him 
anything  about  a  mandarin  having  passed 
up  the  river;  but  be  learned  that  there 
b^  been  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains  to 
the  northwest  and  that  a  great  flood  of 
water  was  reported  to  be  rapidly  descend¬ 
ing,  with  the  result  that  within  a  few 
hours  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  ascend  the  rapids. 

TTie  American,  however,  rose  superior 
to  the  occasion.  Realising  that  there  was 
not  a  moment  to  lose,  he  purchased  three 
sampans,  and  engaged  the  services  of 
twe^  additional  c^ies. 

Returning  to  camp  with  these  estra 


hands,  he  ordered  the  cargo  to  be  tran< 
shipp^  to  the  three  lighter  boats;  and  late 
though  it  was,  they  started  that  very  night 
upon  the  final  stage  of  their  journey,  the 
discontented  tow-coolies  being  dismissed  to 
find  their  own  way  back  to  Pauteh. 

Midnight  brought  Archer’s  party  to  a 
gorge,  on  either  side  of  which  the  great 
hills  closed  in  upon  the  river.  The  cata¬ 
ract  thiuidered  through  a  wide  ravine  where 
there  were  rocks  in  midstream  and  many 
islands. 

As  the  moon  had  now  risen  and  they 
had  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Archer  resolved 
to  attempt  the  passage  by  night.  He 
ordered  one  man  only  to  remain  on  board 
each  sampan  to  steer;  while  the  othm 
landed  and  assisted  at  the  tow-rope. 

They  had  with  them  a  chest  containing 
'a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  dollars, 
both  Mexican  and  Chinese;  for  it  would 
have  been  quite  useless  to  have  brough 
paper-money  with  them  into  so  remote  a 
province.  They  were  few  among  such  a 
poverty-stricken  population  who  could  have 
chang^  a  ten  dollar  bill. 

As  was  obvious,  they  could  not  take  this 
heavy  chest  ashore  ai^  carry  it  along  the 
tow-path;  and  Raikes  volunteered  to  act 
as  steersman  in  that  particular  sampan, 
which  happened  to  be  leading  the  ot^rs, 
when  their  greatest  calamity  befell  them, 
and  they  fell  into  the  ambu^  that  Chung- 
li  had  laid  for  them. 

AS  WAS  inevitable,  the  mandarin  had 

ZA  got  word  of  their  approach,  and 
1  A  had  lost  no  time  in  making  Im 
plans. 

He  had  first  despatched  one  of  his  men, 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  an  inoffensive  peas¬ 
ant,  with  certain  threats  to  Archer’s  toir 
coolies  instructing  them  to  refuse  to  dc 
any  further  work  for  the  foreign-devili, 
whom  he  wished  to  keep  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Wu  Shen  Chuang. 

The  American’s  promptitude  supplied  a 
countermove,  with  the  result  that  Chung  ^ 
decided  to  attack  farther  up  the  river.  Hr 
selected  a  place  most  suitable  for  his  pur 
pose,  where  the  tow-path  ran  along  th 
crest  of  a  steep  face  of  rock  at  the  foot  d 
which  the  water  swirled  and  seethed,  fora^ 
ing  innumerable  eddies  that  revolved  ■ 
the  moonshine  like  so  nuuiy  rapidly  revdf- 
ing  silver  disks.  On  the  other  side  of  tk 
path,  along  which  the  coolies  must  pae 
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:  was  a  ste^  bank  dothedin  shrubbery,  in 
'  the  nudst  of  which  the  mandarin  concealed 
Us  men,  all  of  whom  were  supplied  with 
loodem  fire-arms. 

Archer  had  been  lending  a  hand  at  one 
of  the  tow-ropes;  but,  finding  that  his 
hjinHs  had  become  badly  blistered,  he  had 
DOW  walked  some  distance  ahead  of  the 
colomn,  and  had  passed  the  ambuscade 
onseen,  when  Chung-li’s  men  opened  fire 
)qx)n  the  first  batch  of  coolies. 

The  irregular  volley  that  echoed  in  the 
gorge  drowned  for  the  moment  the  con¬ 
stant  roar  of  the  water,  that  was  like  the 
churning  of  a  mill-wheel.  On  the  instant 
the  night  was  filled  with  wild  shouts  and 
oaths;  and  Archer,  turning  sharp  upon  his 
heel,  beheld  a  tragedy,  the  sight  of  which 
took  his  breath  away. 

The  coolies  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
attack  were  those  who  were  towing  the 
sampan  in  which  was  Sir  John  Raikes  and 
the  money-chest.  One  of  these  men,  at 
least,  was  killed,  and  many  seriously  hurt, 
I  with  the  result  that  the  tow-rope  was 
I  dropped  to  the  ground — to  be  i^pped 
I  almost  instantaneously  into  the  river. 

I  Raikes  himself  was  -  conscious  of  the 
I  sampan  giving  a  jerk,  a  sudden  jolt,  as  the 
I  little  boU  caught  the  full  force  of  the 
I  stream.  She  spun  round  like  a  top,  and 

I  was  then  hurl^  down  the  rapids  at  an 
j  alarming  velocity. 

II  Raikes  was  helpless.  Archer  caught  a 
||?limpse  of  him  in  the  moonlight,  sitting  in 
jljik  stem,  changing  his  eyeglass  from  one 
jljsye  to  the  other.  And  then  he  vanished 
l,|!-nto  the  darkness,  into  the  midst  of  the 

1  iging  and  tempestuous  river,  shut  in  by 
black  shadows  of  the  gorge. 

All  this  had  happened  in  the  sp^e  of  a 
r  l'-e?  seconds.  All  was  consternation  and 
]^f-?>nfusion.  The  coolies,  as  one  man,  fled 
li^l 'or  their  lives.  A  second  sampan  was  flung 
.j.f 3ead!t^''g  down  the  river;  but  the  third 
'  |  >as  saved  by  a  man  who  twisted  the  end 
jiif  the  rope  round  a  tree-trunk  and  made 
vlit  fast. 

Fortunately,  the  majority  of  Archer’s 
I y lowers  were  trained  soldiers  from  the 
and  British  Legation  Guards  in 
gjB’ekin.  They  did  not  wait  for  orders.  They 
such  cover  as  they  could  find,  and 
lilnenod  fire  upon  the  ambuscade,  thouffli 
could  see  nothing  of  their  c^>ponents. 
^1  Strive  as  he  might.  Archer  could  not 
Fjoin  hb  men.  To  run  the  gauntlet  down 


the  tow-path  would  mean  that  he  must  pass 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  ambush.  Re¬ 
garding  Raikes  as  lost,  he  hastened  to  a 
dump  of  trees,  a  little  further  up  the  path, 
and  there  flung  himself  down  tqron  the 
ground. 

Almost  at  once,  he  was  surprised,  aiul 
somewhat  startled,  to  hear  a  voice  quite 
near  to  him — a  strained,  breathless  whisper. 

“My  master,  it  b  you!  Thb  b  the  work 
of  Chung-li  hhnself.” 

Though  it  was  dark  beneath  the  trees. 
Archer  knew  Tong’s  voice  at  once. 

“You  are  safe?”  he  asked. 

“I  am  doomed,”  groairod  the  man.  “I 
have  Imown  all  along  that  Chung-4i  would 
triumph.  He  b  the  servant  of  Yen  Wang 
— the  devfl-god.  Of  a  certainty,  I  die  in 
torture!” 

“Lie  stm,”  growled  Archer.  “We  wffl 
yet  come  out  of  thb  alive,  as  I  told  3roa 
once  before.” 

It  was  impossible  for  the  American  to 
fire.  He  could  see  little  or  nothing;  and 
from  hb  position,  as  like  as  not,  he  would 
hit  hb  own  men.  For  several  minntes, 
while  the  fight  continued,  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  an  anxious  and  impotent  spec¬ 
tator. 

The  mandarin  mrist  have  enlisted  more 
men  in  the  neighborhood;  for  there  was  ixi 
question  which  side  had  the  advantage  in 
numbers.  Although  the  white  men  were 
the  better  shots,  they  were  not  familiar 
with  the  ground,  and  in  the  end,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  working  round  the  only  open  flank, 
compelled  them  to  retire. 

They  did  so  in  good  order.  Archer,  who 
made  several  attempts  to  regain  hb  own 
men.  invariably  found  that  he  was  cut  off 
by  the  enemy.  Iialeed.  what  happened  in 
the  end  the  .American  did  not  learn  until 
many  weeks  afterwards.  Suffering  remark¬ 
ably  few  casualties,  by  reason  of  the  er¬ 
ratic  shooting  of  their  adv-ersaries.  the  men 
— under  the  command  of  an  .American  ser¬ 
geant.  called  Somers,  retreated  some  dis¬ 
tance  down  the  riN-er.  until  they  came  upon 
a  ruined  house  which  they  utilixed  as  a 
redout. 

There  they  stubbornly  held  their  own. 
though  Chung-li  tried  i'or  more  than  an 
hour  to  capture  the  place.  In  the  end.  the 
Chinese  were  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving 
many  of  their  number  dead  upon  the 
ground. 

The  mandarin  then  netumed  to  the  scene 
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of  the  fight,  with  the  savage  intention  of 
murdering  any  wounded  he  should  find 
upon  the  tow-path;  and  this  drove  Archer 
a^  his  Chinese  companion  to  seek  a  hid¬ 
ing  place  among  the  hills. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  he 
and  Tong  searched  in  all  directions,  but 
could  find  no  trace  of  the  others  who  had 
by  then  retired  far  down  the  valley. 

Archer  found  himself  in  a  dilemma,  in 
addition  to  which  he  was  considerably  de¬ 
pressed.  He  had  little  doubt  that  Raikes 
was  dead;  and  by  now  a  very  deep  and 
sincere  friendship  had  been  establish^  be¬ 
tween  the  young  American  and  the  English 
soldier-baronet  Raikes  may  have  been  af¬ 
fected,  but  he  had  nerves  of  iron  and  was 
always  in  a  good  humor — a  cheerful  and 
willing  comrade. 

It  £d  not  look  then  as  if  Archer  himself 
would  come  out  of  the  affair  alive.  By 
nightfall  sheer  fatigue,  as  well  as  disap¬ 
pointment,  had  told  upon  his  nerves.  He 
and  Tong  found  a  cave  in  the  midst  of 
the  hills;  and  there,  without  blankets  or 
food,  and  without  venturing  to  light  a  fire, 
they  lay  down  to  rest 

“Master,”  said  the  Chinese,  “a  g^t 
misfortune  has  befallen  us,  Chung-li  is  a 
very  fiend.” 

“Nevertheless,  Tong,”  said  the  other,  “I 
win  not  turn  b^.  Listen.  Whether  or 
not  you  choose  to  come  with  me,  I  am 
going  to  try  to  find  my  way  to  the  Temple 
of  the  Se^  Stars;  I’m  going  to  try  to 
save  Ma-ki-3ruan.  As  for  you,  you  are 
free  to  do  as  you  please.” 

The  Chinese  never  moved  a  muscle  of 
his  face.  He  sat  motionless,  staring 
straight  in  front  of  him. 

“If  you  journey  to  the  Seven  Stars,” 
said  he,  “though  I  believe  your  life  wfll  not 
be  worth  a  copper  cash,  I,  too,  am  coming 
with  you.” 

CHAPTER  XV 

THE  WATES  TOWES 

There  is  a  certain  matter-of-fact- 
ness  about  the  Chinese.  Though 
they  have  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
time,  and  will  argue  for  hours  about  noth¬ 
ing,  they  are  a  practical  people,  and  go 
al»ot  tbar  business  in  a  practical  way, 
nainding  their  own  affairs. 

ArcbCT  may  have  formulated  his  plans; 
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he  may  already  have  had  a  definite  idea 
of  what  he  intended  to  do;  but,  if  that 
was  so,  he  certainly  said  nothing  about  it 
to  Tong.  The  man,  as  it  were,  took  ^ 
on  trust;  and  in  that  he  show^  his  wis¬ 
dom,  for  he  knew  well  enough  that  he  was 
safer  with  Archer  than  by  himself  in  that 
wild  district  with  Chung-li  upon  his  track. 

Before  sunrise,  guided  by  the  stars,  they 
struck  into  the  mountain  range  to  the  east 
of  the  great  river.  Inquiring  in  the  villages 
through  which  they  passed,  they  were  told 
that  if  they  cross^  the  mountains  to  t^ 
north,  they  would  come  down  again  into 
the  river  valley  at  the  Water  Tower,  whence 
the  remainder  of  their  journey  to  t^ 
Temple  of  Uie  Seven  Stars  would  be  a 
short  It  and  a  straight  road. 

No  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
Chinese  method  of  estimating  distana 
would  understand  this;  but,  the  fact  is  a  li 
is  not  a  lineal  measurement  at  all,  but  a 
measure  of  time;  so  that,  if  you  are  going 
up  hill,  a  li  b  about  half  as  long  as  if  yoa 
were  walking  the  other  way.  li  being 
short  between  the  Water  Tower  and 
Temple  merely  meant  that  the  country  was 
flat. 

However,  these  two  strange  traveling 
companions  had  a  rough  journey  across 
the  mountains  which  were  rugged  and 
desolate.  The  country  was  altogether  un¬ 
inhabited,  and  they  1^  no  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  food.  But,  in  two  days,  utterly  ex¬ 
haust^,  they  descended  once  more  into 
the  valley  of  the  great  river,  where  they 
passed  through  a  thickly  wooded  countiy. 
And  then,  upon  an  evening  when  the  suo 
was  setting,  they  beheld  before  them  the 
Water  Tower  itself. 

There  it  stood,  in  a  glow  of  red  and 
umber — &  pagoda,  with  a  curved  tiled  roof, 
the  eaves  of  which  were  supported  by  a 
number  of  grinning  gargoyles  with  the  face 
of  dragons  and  monkeys.  It  was  six  stone 
high;  and  about  a  hundred  yards  befort 
it  was  a  memorial  archway,  standing  by 
itself. 

They  had  purchased  some  food  late  that 
afternoon,  and  had  hurried  the  latter  part 
of  their  journey,  since  it  was  obvious  that 
a  storm  was  gathering  in  the  west. 

“We  sleep  here  to-night,”  said  Arche. 
“By  the  look  of  things,  it  b  as  well  that 
we  have  a  roof,  above  our  heads.” 

Passing  under  the  archway,  they  fol¬ 
lowed  a  paved  path  to  the  entrance  of  the 
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pagoda,  where,  in  the  lower  room,  they 
flung  themselves  down  upon  the  floor,  too 
tired  to  walk  another  yard.  It  was  then 
dark;  and  as  they  lit  tie  fire  to  cook  their 
millet,  the  first  peal  of  thunder  rolled 
along  the  mountain  tops. 

Too  weary  to  talk,  they  ate  their  fill  and 
quenched  their  thirst  with  water  from  the 
river.  Then,  stamping  out  the  fire,  they 
lay  down  upon  the  h^d  stones  and  feU 
adeep.  And  as  they  slept,  the'  thunder 
drew  nearer,  each  thunderclap  being  echoed 
and  re-echoed  from  one  mountain  range  to 
another. 

Archer  slept  soundly  enough  throughout 
the  first  part  of  the  storm.  It  was  not 
until  the  thunder  was  at  its  loudest  and 
almost  immediately  overhead,  and  the 
lightning  so  vivid  t^t  there  were  moments 
when  the  whole  valley  was  as  bright  as 
day,  that  he  awakened  quite  suddenly,  sat 
up  and  looked  about  him. 

He  could  see  nothing,  though  he  could 
bear  Tong  breathing  heavily,  sound  asleep. 

The  American  would  certainly  have  b^ 
lieved  that  he  had  been  awakened  by  the 
thunder,  had  it  not  been  that  he  was 
strangely  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  inse¬ 
curity,  a  sensation  similar  to  ^t  which 
can  be  experienced  by  some  people  who 
are  aware  that  there  is  a  cat  in  t^  room, 
though  they  have  never  seen  it.  He  lis¬ 
tened,  and  could  hear  nothing  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  between  the  thunderclaps,  save 
Tong’s  heavy  breathii^. 

He  got  to  his  feet  and  went  to  the  door. 
Without  it  was  pitch  dark — as  black  as 
Erebus. 

A  sudden  flash  of  lightning  that  endured 
for  a  whole  minute  converted  the  dark¬ 
ness  into  a  blaze  of  shimmering,  blinding 
light.  And  then — blackness  again.  But 
in  that  momentary  glare  Archer  was  cer¬ 
tain  he  had  seen,  moving  rapidly  along 
the  river  bank,  a  little  distance  beyond  the 
great  memorial  archway,  the  figure  of  a 
man. 

He  went  down  at  once  on  hands  and 
knees,  and  began  to  crawl  forward  in  the 
darkness.  He  came  in  a  little  while  to 
the  archway  in  the  shadow  of  which  he 
lay  hiding,  while  the  sky  was  illumined 
by  another  flash.  Immediately  afterwards, 
it  was  as  if  the  flood  gates  of  the  heavens 
had  been  opened.  As  at  a  word,  the  rain 
came  down  in  a  deluge. 

Yet  the  storm  continued,  the  lightning 
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as  constant,  and  the  thunder  as  loud  as 
ever. 

A  voice  rang  out — ^a  voice  that  Archer 
recognized  at  once. 

“This  way,  fools  that  ye  are!  Unless 
we  find  shelter,  we  are  drowned  like  so 
many  rats.” 

It  was  the  voice  of  Chung-li.  Moreover, 
it  was  obvious  from  his  words  that  he  was 
not  alone.  He,  too,  and  his  men  sought 
shelter  in  the  tower,  where  Tong  was  sleep¬ 
ing  as  only  a  Chinaman  can. 

Archer  sprang  to  his  feet  and,  casting 
discretion  to  the  winds,  raced  for  the  tower. 
He  was  at  once  challenged,  ordered  to 
halt;  but,  paying  no  heed  to  this,  he  hur¬ 
ried  on,  to  warn  Tong  in  time. 

A  shot  rang  out,  at  the  very  mmnent 
when  another  peal  of  thunder  rent  to  the 
sky,  and  a  buUet  whistled  within  an  inch 
of  Archer’s  ear. 

Though  he  bad  not  far  to  go,  he 
reached  the  lower  ludl  of  the  pagoda, 
breathless,  and  there  stumbled  over 
the  prostrate  figure  of  the  slewing  Tong. 
“Wake  up!”  he  cried.  “Chung-Ul” 

The  man  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant, 
to  be  seized  by  a  wrist,  and  dragged  by 
force  towards  the  doorway.  There  another 
flash  of  lightning  made  it  clear  that  there 
was  no  escape;  for  Chung-li  himself,  with 
five  men  or  more  behind  him,  was  not  ten 
yards  in  front  of  them. 

They  could  see  the  mandarin’s  tall  figure, 
like  that  of  a  gleaming  ghost  in  the  midst 
of  the  storm;  and  they  could  see,  too — so 
bright  was  t^  lightning— every  feature  of 
his  lean,  hawk-like  face. 

Tong  turned,  terrified,  and  fled  at  the 
sight  of  the  man,  seekii^  shelter  behind 
an  altar  of  red  granite  in  the  center  of 
the  room. 

Archer  attempted  to  fire  at  the  very 
moment  when  darkness  came  again.  It 
may  have  been  that  the  cartridge  in  that 
chamber  was  wet,  for  the  thing  misfired, 
as  Chung-li  flung  himself  forward. 

The  American  retreated,  resolved  to 
fight  it  out  in  the  pagoda  itsdf,  where  he 
found  Tong,  cowering  behind  the  granite 
altar,  almost  paralyz^  by  fear. 

“Your  gun,  man!”  he  cried.  “Get  as 
good  price  for  your  life  as  you  did  for 
most  things  when  >*00  vrere  a  compradore.” 

It  may  have  been  that  Tong  saw  a  kind 
of  grim  reasoning  in  this  argument,  for  he 
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was  a  changed  man  on  the  In  the 

frenzy  of  one  who  is  not  in  complete  pos¬ 
session  of  his  senses,  he  huried  himself 
straight  at  Chung-li  and  his  men,  who  now 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  doorway. 

There  followed  in  the  next  few  second 
a  deafening  pandemonium.  To  the  crash¬ 
ing  of  the  thunder  was  now  added  the 
sharp  reports  of  fire-arms,  discharged  in 
n^Hd  succession  in  a  confined  and  shallow 
space. 

It  was  little  short  of  a  miracle'  that  there 
remained  a  man  in  that  strange,  ancient 
room  who  was  not  either  killed  or  wounded. 
Two,  at  least,  of  Chung-li’s  men  soon  lay 
dead  upon  the  floor,  wUle  another  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  mortal  wound  in  the  throat  And 
over  the  insensible  bodies  of  these  the 
others  tripped  and  stumbled  in  the  inter¬ 
mittent  periods  of  utter  darkness. 

The  mandarin  was  bleeding  from  the 
head,  a  bullet  fired  by  one  of  hb  own  men 
having  grazed  hb  skull  above  the  ear. 
Archer,  too,  was  soon  aware  that  the  long 
sleeve  of  ^  coat  was  wet  with  blood, 
though  he  was  imconscious  of  any  pain. 

Tong  fought  like  a  madman,  luowing 
full  well  that  he  could  expect  no  mercy 
from  Chung-li.  Shrieking  profanity,  be 
lashed  out  right  and  left  with  the  butt-end 
of  hb  revolver,  until  he  was  seized  by  the 
throat,  and  lifted  bodily  from  off  hb  feet. 

He  kicked  and  strug^ed  like  a  hen,  and 
was  as  helpless  in  the  powerful  arms  of  the 
mandarin  himself.  During  a  pause  in  the 
thunder  and  the  firing  the  American  heard 
Chung-li’s  voice — and  he  was  latching. 

“You  woxild  match  yourself  with  me!” 
he  cried.  “I  can  show  the  folly  of  that  to 
a  traitor  to  the  Sflver  Shoe!” 

Even  then  Tong  was  all  but  strangled. 
He  was  black  in  the  face;  he  felt  as  if  his 
eyes  were  being  squeezed  out  of  hb  very 
h^d  by  constant  pressure  of  those 
great,  bony  fingers.  Hb  arms  hung  help¬ 
less,  limp.  The  fight  had  gone  out  of  him; 
he  was  at  the  end  of  all  resbtance. 

With  a  kind  of  wilful  petulance  and  still 
laughing,  the  mandarin  pressed  his  thumbs 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  throat  of  the 
unhappy  wretch.  Peering  into  his  victim’s 
face,  while  the  lightning  flashed  through 
the  open  doorway  of  the  room,  he  beheld 
eyes  ^t  were  wUte  and  wide  and  staring, 
'/bxl  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  he  let 
Tong  fall  tqx>n  the  floor,  yihere  he  lay 
motionless  huddled. 


Archer,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  driven 
to  the  far  end  of  the  room.  Believing  him¬ 
self  to  be  wedged  into  a  comer  with  no 
chance  of  retreating  further,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  discover  at  hb  very  back  the  first 
stone  steps  of  a  narrow  spiral  stmrcase. 

In  an  instant,  taking  advantage  of  the 
darkness,  he  was  half  way  up  the  stairs,  at 
the  top  of  which  he  found  himself  in  the 
second  story  of  the  tower. 

On  he  fl^,  with  no  idea  whither  he  was 
going.  Nor  did  he  pause  to  think.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  hb  enemies  were  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  since  there  was  no  retreat 
that  way,  there  was  nothing  he  could  do 
but  go  on  and  on,  mounting  story  by  story 
to  the  very  summit  of  the  tower. 

Each  room  he  came  upon  was  smaller 
than  the  one  below,  as  b  invarbbly  the 
case  in  these  strange  Oriental  buildings. 
And  each  had  many  windows  through 
which  the  lightning  could  be  seen,  glinmer- 
ing  constantly  in  the  sky. 

At  the  top  of  the  tower  there  was  a  great 
stone  water  tank  that  was  now  fiU^  to 
overflowing — for  the  rain  still  descended 
in  a  downpour.  Archer  could  hear  the 
water,  like  the  beating  of  a  drum,  stream¬ 
ing  from  an  overflow  pipe  upon  the  pro¬ 
jecting  roof  of  the  story  immediately  below. 

He  paused  a  moment,  hb  heart  knocking 
like  an  engine,  panting  from  loss  of  breath. 
The  sleeve  of  hb  coat  had  been  wet  with 
blood,  but  now,  in  a  few  seconds,  he  was 
drenched  to  the  skin.  In  the  open  air,  it 
was  as  if  the  thunder  was  about  his  very 
ears,  and  by  the  light  of  the  lightning  he 
could  see  the  jagg^  Crestline  of  the  hills 
on  either  side  of  the  valley. 

Better,'  he  thought,  to  hurl  himself  from 
the  tower  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mandarin  Chung-li,  to  go  as  a  prisoner  to 
the  Temple  of  the  Seven  Stars.  Though 
he  had  never  thought  seriously  of  such  a 
crime,  it  was  the  idea  of  it  that  took  him 
to  the  parapet  and  caused  him  to  look 
down. 

He  observed  at  once  the  peculbr 
structure  of  the  building.  Each 
story  had,  as  it  were,  a  roof  of  its 
own;  and  as  each  room  was  bigger  than 
that  immediately  above  it,  it  followed 
naturally  that  the  eaves  of  these  roofs  pro¬ 
jected  after  ths  manner  of  a  flight  of  steps. 

It  looked  easy  to  descend — especially  as 
the  roofs  curved  upward  at  the  comers,  in 
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the  usual  style  of  the  Chinese  architecture, ' 
but  since  he  looked  down  upon  these  roofs 
from  above,  he  obtained  in  consequence  a 
wrong  idea  of  the  distance  between  each. 
At  the  same  time  he  neglected  also  to  re¬ 
member  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter 
to  find  a  foothold  on  the  glazed  tiles,  which 
were  slippery  with  rain  and  glitter^  'like 
silver  in  the  lightning. 

He  never  h^tated.  Here,  at  least,  was 
a  chance.  The  worst  that  could  befall  him 
was  no  more  than  he  had  already  thought 
of.  If  he  slipped  and  fell,  death  should 
be  painless  and  immediate — more  than  he 
could  ever  hope  for,  should  he  be  aH;>tured 
by  his  enemies. 

Suddenly,  he  caught  sight  of  the  over¬ 
flow  pipe  from  the  tank,  and  saw  at  once 
that  this  might  be  of  use  to  him.  Seizing 
it  with  both  hands,  he  gradually  lowered 
his  weight  over  the  parapet,  and  inunedi> 
ately,  for  the  first  time,  be<^e  aware  of 
a  severe  pain  in  his  wounded  arm. 

It  may  have  been  that  this  compelled 
him  to  let  go  sooner  than  he  meant;  for 
he  fell  like  a  stone  upon  the  roof  below. 
He  landed  on  his  feet,  but  immediately 
slipped  and  fdl.  And  Aen,  to  his  utmost 
alarm,  he  felt  that  he  was  sliding  slowly, 
by  inches,  down  the  roof. 

Frantically  he  tried  to  dig  his  nails  into 
the  hard  tiles.  There  was  nothing  within 
his  reach  that  he  could  grasp.  The  roof 
was  smooth  as  ice,  and  as  slippery  in  the 
rain.  He  moved  with  slow  precision  to 
what  seemed  certain  death. 

Quite  suddenly  he  stopped.  He  took  in 
a  deep  breath.  His  feet  had  come  to  rest 
in  a  gutter  that  was  strong  enough  to 
support  his  weight. 

When  a  man  is  suddenly  delivered  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  a  kind  of  ecstasy  takes 
possession  of  his  soul.  He  is  filled  with  a 
sense  of  triumph.  He  was  inclined  to  be^ 
lieve  himself  immime. 

And  so  it  was  with  Randal  Archer.  He 
was  not  only  determined  to  escape,  he  was 
now  convinced  he  could.  Without  another 
thought,  and  with  no  shade  of  fear,  he 
glid^  to  the  edge  of  the  roof,  gripped  the 
gutter  with  bo^  hands,  and  droi^>ed  to 
^e  roof  below,  where  he  actually  kept  his 
balance. 

And  thus  he  continued  his  descent,  re¬ 
ceiving  no  hurt  of  any  kind,  though  the 
last  drop  was  twenty  feet  or  more.  In  a 
moment  he  jru  on  his  feet,  and  set  off 


‘running  as  fast  as  he  could  along  the  bank 
of  the  swollen,  raging  river. 

The  rain  ceased  a  little  after  that,  in 
spite  of  which  he  ran  in  water  that  was 
often  ankle-deep.  As  he  hastened  onward, 
with  no  idea  in  which  direction  he  was 
going  save  that  he  followed  the  course  of 
the  river,  he  heard  the  thunder  rolling 
away  in  the  distance,  where  the  lightning 
played  amid  the  peaks  of  far-off  mountsins. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

THS  TEUPI.E  OF  THE  SEVEN  STASS 

ALMOST  unable  to  believe  his  own  good 
/\  fortune.  Archer  hurried  on,  until  he 
1  A' came  to  a  dense  wood,  above  the 
tree-tops  of  which  be  beheld  the  rising  of 
the  moon. 

He  knew  by  that  that  it  wanted  but  two 
hours  to  daybreak;  and  knowing  that 
Chung-li  would  search  for  him  as  soon  as 
it  was  light,  he  thought  it  best  to  turn 
away  from  the  river.  Not  only  was  he 
exhausted,  but  his  arm  now  psdned  him 
considerably;  and  his  sole  idea  was  to  find 
some  safe  hiding  place  where  he  could  rest 

After  the  heavy  rain,  it  was  as  if  the 
trees  were  growing  in  a  nu^.  Water  lay 
everywhere  in  pools  that  reflected  tlm 
moonlight  in  such  q)en  H>aces  as  there 
were. 

At  last,  he  seated  himself  upon  the  trunk 
of  a  fallen  tree,  and  reviewed  disconsolately 
the  situation  in  which  he  found  himselL 
He  had  every  reason  to  be  depressed. 
Raikes,  he  was  convinced,  had  been 
drowned  in  the  tempestuous  waters  of  the 
Hwang  Ho.  Tong  had  joined  the  sfurits 
of  his  forebears,  the  victim  of  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  Chung-li.  MacKinnon,  perhaps, 
was  still  alive,  but  awaiting  an  even  more 
terrible  end.  In  very  truth,  it  looked  as  if 
the  Silver  Shoe  was  still  a  powor  to  be 
reckoned  with  I 

And  yet,  something  of  determination 
gripped  the  American.  In  this  long  chapter 
of  calamities  it  was  as  if  his  own  life  were 
nothing. 

He  rested  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  then 
got  to  his  feet.  Drenched  to  t^  skin  as 
he  was,  wounded  and  alone,  he  yet  ex¬ 
perience  a  feeling  that  was  like  an  inspi¬ 
ration.  He  had,  at  least,  succeeded  in 
his  original  intention — he  was  ahead  of 
Chung-li. 
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Daylight  found  him  upon  a  barrmi 
plateau,  whence  he  could  look  back  above 
the  wo^  through  which  he  had  pa^ed. 
He  could  see  the  river,  following  its  devious 
course,  and  the  Water  Tower  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  standing  alone,  looking  like  a  pawn 
upon  a  chess-board. 

All  that  day  he  journeyed  northward; 
and  towards  evening,  being  famished  and 
so  weary  that  he  could  scarce  place  one 
foot  before  the  other,  he  entered  a  strag¬ 
gling  village  upon  the  hillside,  where  for 
a  few  copper-cash  he  purcha^  a  little 
meat  and  millet,  the  inhabitants  never 
su^)ecting  for  a  moment  that  he  was  a 
foreign-devil,  but  taking  him  for  a  traveler 
from  a  distant  province. 

He  slept  that  night  in  a  grove  of  almond 
trees,  not  far  from  the  village,  and  slept 
as  he  had  never  slept  beiove,  to  awake  re¬ 
freshed  and  to  find  that  his  wound — that 
he  had  done  no  more  for  than  wash  in 
dean  water — no  longer  pained  him. 

All  that  day,  he  continued  his  journey; 
and  when  the  sun  was  again  sinking,  he 
reached  the  crest  of  a  long,  stony  ridge, 
and  looked  down  upon  a  plain  where  he 
beheld  what  seemed  to  him,  in  the  gloam¬ 
ing  and  the  evening  mist,  a  fairy  palace. 
He  had  come  at  last  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Seven  Stars. 

There  lay  his  goal,  the  end  of  his  en¬ 
deavor — ^the  end,  perchance,  for  aught  he 
knew,  of  life  itself. 

The  building  stood  upon  the  summit  of 
a  steep,  flat-topped  hill.  The  great  walls 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  built  upon  the 
very  edge  of  a  cUff.  It  was  a  massive,  solid 
edi^,  more  like  a  fortress  than  a  ten^le, 
a  mediaeval  battlement. 

There  were  many  windows  in  the  walls; 
but  these  were  all  narrow  like  loop-holes, 
and  they  were  not  arranged  in  tiers,  but 
were  dotted  about  haphazard,  as  it  seemed. 
There  were  seven  towers  or  turrets,  though 
at  that  distance  no  path  or  road  was  visible, 
leading  to  the  entrance. 

There  was  something  so  grim  and  for- 
a  moment,  Randal  Archer  faltered.  For 
bidding  in  the  aspect  of  the  place  that,  for 
the  fraction  of  a  minute,  his  resolve  was 
weakened.  And  then,  he  remembered  that 
somewhere  beyond  those  frowning  walls 
was  his  old  friend.  Doctor  MacKinnon,  the 
man  whom  he  had  journeyed  so  many  iniles 
to  save. 

That  was  enough  for  him.  He  continued 


on  his  way,  though  darkness  cau^t  him 
before  he  had  readied  his  destination. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  by  sheer  good 
luck,  he  had  found  a  path  that  brought 
him  to  the  gateway  of  the  temple.  Here 
was  a  great  door,  studded  with  nails,  upon 
which  there  was  a  knocker  of  brass,  fash¬ 
ioned  in  the  shape  of  a  Chinese  shoe. 

Archer  seized  the  knocker,  raised  it,  and 
let  it  fall. 

He  waited.  And  then  he  knocked  again. 
The  silence  that  followed  was  unendurable 
It  was  as  if  he  waited  for  hours. 

Suddenly  a  wicket  in  the  gateway  was 
flung  back,  and  a  face  appeared — the  fac^ 
of  an  old,  wizened  man,  with  a  bald  head 
and  eyes  so  snudl  that  they  were  like  beads. 

“1^0  is  there?”  he  asked. 

Archer  had  already  rehearsed  the  part 
he  meant  to  play. 

“A  student  from  Pekin,”  said  he.  “A 
inlgrim,  if  that  likes  you  ^tter.” 

“And  what  do  you  want  here?”  asked 
the  face  at  the  wicket. 

“A  lodging  for  the  night.  In  this  wild 
country  I  can  find  no  inn;  and  I  am  afraid 
of  brigands.” 

That  seemed  to  interest  the  old  man; 
for  he  brightened  up  and  spoke  more 
eagerly. 

“Then  you  have  money?”  he  asked. 

“I  am  a  poor  man,”  said  Archer;  “but, 
in  reason,  I  can  pay  both  for  my  lodging 
and  my  fare.” 

“That  is  enough,”  said  the  other.  “Here 
we  are  all  poor,  save  the  head  priest.  For 
myself  I  am  very  poor.  It  b  the  custom 
of  the  few  visitors  we  see  to  have  pity  on 
my  poverty,  I  will  unlock  the  gate.” 

The  American  at  once  saw  a  chance 
of  making  thb  man  an  unconscious 
ally.  The  doorkeeper — like  most 
lamas,  priests  and  monks  in  China— was 
nothing  but  a  mendicant,  who  begged  of 
everyone  he  met.  In  all  probability,  too, 
he  would  do  almost  anything  for  money. 

The  door  was  opened;  and  there  stood 
the  priest  in  hb  yellow  robe,  with  a  lantern 
in  one  hand,  and  holding  out  the  other, 
palm  uppermost. 

“A  few  cashl”  said  he.  “And  the  gods 
reward  youl” 

Archer  laid  a  hand  upon  one  of  the  old 
man’s  shoulders. 

“You  ask  for  cash,”  said  he.  “What  if 
I  give  you  dollars?  It  nuy  so  happen 
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that  I  may  have  to  leave  this  place  in  a 
huny,  whra  you  are  asleep  or  absent  from 
the  gate.  I  want  you  to  show  me  where 
you  keep  the  key.” 

The  old  man’s  curiosity  was  concerned 
only  with  the  amount  of  money  he  got. 

“How  much  will  you  pay?”  he  asked. 

“Three  dollars,”  said  Archer. 

“For  four  I  will  do  it,”  said  the  other. 

Archer  counted  out  four  dollars  into  that 
outstretched,  skinny  hand. 

“But  I  said  fivel”  exclaimed  the  priest 

“Then,  there  is  one  more.” 

“Did  I  not  say  six?”  he  asked. 

“No.  You  have  got  more  than  you  ex* 
pected.  However,  we  understand  one  an¬ 
other.  Show  me  where  the  key  is  kept?” 
The  gatekeeper  opened  a  slot  in  the  wall. 
“It  lies  here,”  said  he.  “To  open  the 
door,  you  must  turn  it  twice  in  the  lock.” 

“You  have  earned  your  money  easily,” 
laughed  Archer.  “But,  I  have  joumeytd 
from  afar,  from  a  distant  province;  I  am 
a  stranger  in  this  neighborhood.  Tell  me 
about  the  temple,  of  the  brethren?  Are 
there  any  strangers  here?” 

The  old  man  became  confidential.  He 
drew  quite  close  to  Archer  and  tapped 
Urn  on  the  chest.  His  breath  smelt  vilely 
of  garlic. 

“We  have  a  foreigner  here,”  said  he,  “a 
ig  man,  very  hairy,  like  an  ape.  But, 
though  a  barbarian,  he  is  a  great  scholar. 
He  can  read  our  sacred  books.  He  has 
had  many  discussions  with  the  head  priest, 
who  is  also  a  learned  man.” 

Archer  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“I  do  not  believe  you,”  he  declared. 
“How  can  a  man  be  hairy  as  a  monkey? 
And  how  can  a  monkey  understand  the 
Book  of  Odes?  Can  you  blame  me,  if  I 
refuse  to  believe  that  such  a  man  exists, 
unless  I  see  him  with  my  own  eyes?” 

It  was  now  the  old  gatekeeper’s  turn  to 
laugh. 

“And  that  you  will  never  do,”  he 
chuckled.  “Even  I  never  see  him.  Within 
these  outer  walls  are  inner  walls,  surround¬ 
ing  the  sacred  court,  where  no  one  goes 
but  priests  of  the  sixth  degree.  There 
also  is  the  Silver  Shoe;  and  when  the 
foreign-devil  came  here,  we  thought  that 
he  would  die  in  the  ShM  in  torture.  In¬ 
stead  of  that,  he  has  become  fast  friends 
with  the  head  priest  himself,  with  whom 
aD  day  long  and  half  the  night  he  talks  and 
disputes  and  argues.” 


The  American — ^who  found  what  he  hao 
already  heard  by  no  means  encouraging — 
thought  it  best  not  to  display  too  much 
curiosity  in  regard  to  the  prisoner  in  the 
temple. 

“And  where  am  I  to  be  lodged?”  he 
asked.  , 

“In  the  monastery,”  said  the  other. 
“With  the  junior  brethren.  If  you  fol¬ 
low  me,  I  will  take  you  there.” 

At  that,  the  old  man,  with  his  lantern  in 
his  hand,  led  the  way  across  an  outer 
courtyard,  upon  one  side  of  which  there 
was  a  low,  two-storied  building,  where 
many  of  the  windows  were  illumined. 

PRESENTLY,  Archer  found  himself 
in  a  long  room,  where  there  were 
about  twenty  monks,  seated  cross- 
legged  on  the  floor.  Many  of  these  had 
the  faces  of  criminals  or  lunatics:  reced¬ 
ing  foreheads  and  chins,  and  deep  sunken 
eyes. 

For  all  that  they  received  the  stranger 
with  courtesy.  Archer  found  it  very  ^f- 
ficult  to  understand  what  they  said;  for 
they  spoke  a  strange  Mongolian  dialect  and 
knew  very  little  Mandarin  Chinese.  And 
this  was  just  as  wdl  for  him,  for  be  had 
not  the  least  idea  what  he  was  supposed 
to  do. 

He  gathered  by  degrees  that  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  offer  up  his  devotions  to  the  local 
deity,  and  to  give  alms  m  the  temple.  Ac¬ 
companied  by  one  of  the  monks,  he  crossed 
the  courtyard  and  entered  a  building  that 
was  dimly  lighted  by  several  iron  lanterns, 
very  beautiful  in  design,  some  standing 
upon  pedestals,  others  suspended  from  the 
roof. 

In  the  center  of  the  nave,  surrounded 
by  bronze  railings,  was  a  great  image  of  the 
Buddha,  seated  cross-legged  in  his  cus¬ 
tomary  attitude. 

Here,  following  the  monk’s  example. 
Archer  went  down  upon  his  knees  on  a 
praying-mat,  bumped  his  forehead  on  the 
hard  stone  floor,  and  before  he  left,  dropped 
a  few  copper-cash  into  an  alms-box  at  the 
feet  of  t^  image. 

He  returned  to  the  refectory,  where  he 
was  given  rice  to  eat  with  whi^  there  was 
clx^ii^-up  goat’s  flesh;  and  he  was  then 
conducted  to  a  little  room  off  a  long  pas¬ 
sage,  where  he  was  told  that  he  might  sleep. 

The  floor  was  covered  with  matting,  very 
old  and  dirty,  and  literally  alive  wiA  ver- 
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min.  However  there  were  other  things — 
suspense,  the  extreme  danger  in  which  he 
found  himself  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future — that  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  sleep. 

He  waited  for  two  hours  or  more,  until 
the  monastery  was  silent  and  the  whole 
building  in  dullness.  And  then,  he  got  to 
his  feet,  went  <mi  tip-toe  to  the  door  and 
opened  it,  and  passed  out  into  the  passage¬ 
way  beyond. 

WheUier  or  not  he  could  leave  that  part 
of  the  building  without  being  seen,  he  had 
no  idea.  He  knew  that  he  must  take  the 
risk.  He  had,  at  least,  the  key  of  the  inner 
gate,  the  entrance  to  the  sacred  court. 

Very  stealthily  he  crept  down  the  pas¬ 
sage.  On  either  side  of  him  he  could  hear 
men  amring  loudly. 

He  found  the  door  of  the  monastery 
open,  and  entered  the  courtyard,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  was  the  temple  where 
he  had  made  his  offering  to  Buddha. 

He  had  no  idea  which  way  to  turn. 
Drawing  into  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  lest 
he  should  be  seen  from  any  of  the  windows, 
he  tried  to  get  an  idea  of  his  surroundings. 

The  place  was  like  a  labyrinth,  a  perfect 
maze  of  buildings,  all  lying  within  the 
great  outer  walls. 

At  last,  he  screwed  up  his  courage  and 
passed  round  the  courtyard  until  he  came 
to  a  little  archway  beyond  which  he  found 
himself  in  a  snuller  court.  Here  were 
other  buildings,  with  great  brass  tnm^)ets 
at  the  doors  of  each — devil-trumpets  used 
by  the  monks  to  scare  away  e^  spirits 
from  the  sacred  precincts  beyond. 

Then  he  found  himself  ascending  a  long 
flight  of  semicircular  steps,  at  the  bead  of 
wbkh  there  was  a  bronze  gate.  At  that 
hour,  in  the  starlight,  the  whole  place 
look^  very  strange  and  weird — a  pla^  of 
the  dead,  of  an  ancient  and  forgotten 
world.  It  was  not  difficult  to  believe  that 
ghosts  and  good  and  evil  spirits  walked 
abroad  beneath  these  gray  and  crumbling 
walls. 

With  difficulty  Archer  found  a  key-hole; 
and  taking  from  his  pocket  the  key  which 
Tong  had  found  in  t^  yamen  of  Chung-li 
in  Pekin,  be  tried  it  in  the  lock. 

It  turned  easily  and  without  a  sound. 
And  the  great  gate  swung  open. 

The  American  passed  through,  closed 
the  gate  and  locked  it  again.  He  was  with- 
w  the  sacred  court. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

IN  THE  SACEED  COUET 

He  found  himself  in  a  place  which 
struck  him  in  more  ways  than  one 
as  being  extraordinary,  even  for 
China.  In  the  starlight  he  was  able  to 
see  everything  more  or  less  distinctly. 

The  courtyard  in  front  of  him  was 
similar  to  those  through  which  he  had 
passed,  except  that  there  was  a  pathway 
down  the  middle  spanned  by  three  arch¬ 
ways,  that  led  to  a  building  that  was  ob¬ 
viously  a  temple. 

Except  at  the  eastern  end,  where  was 
the  gate,  this  courtyard  was  surrounded 
by  buildffigs.  These  were  all  joined  to  one 
another;  and  yet,  each  had  a  distinct  in¬ 
dividuality  of  its  own.  They  differed  in 
character  and  in  architecture,  as  they  had 
been  erected  for  entirely  different  purposes. 

Of  these  buildings,  there  were  six  in  all; 
three  to  the  right,  two  to  the  left,  and  the 
temple  imme^ately  opposite  the  gate. 
Those  upon  the  right,  or  northern  side  of 
the  courtyard  were  lower  than  those  op¬ 
posite.  In  one  of  the  buildings  upon  the 
left,  a  light  was  burning  in  a  window. 
Otherwise,  there  was  no  sign  of  life  in  that 
strange,  starlit  place. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  there  was 
no  one  about.  Archer  moved  stealthily 
down  the  central  pathway,  availing  himself 
of  the  shadow  afforded  by  the  archways. 
A  nearer  view  assured  him  that  the  small 
building  to  his  inunediate  right  was  a 
prison  of  sorts;  for  the  windows  were 
barred  with  iron. 

The  next  building — ^the  middle  one  of 
the  three  upon  the  right — was  undoubtedly 
a  devil-temple,  since  there  were  brass 
trumpets  on  either  side  of  the  doorway, 
beyond  which  Archer  could  see  various 
hideous  idols,  fashioned  in  bronze  or  carved 
in  wood. 

The  third  or  last  building  on  that  side 
was  by  no  means  easy  to  explain.  There 
were  but  two  windows,. high  up,  very  large 
and  circular.  There  was  also  a  peculiar 
doorway,  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom;  though  a  closer  inspection  proved 
that  this  was  but  a  porch,  within  which 
there  was  a  wooden  door  whereon  was 
written  in  large  Chinese  characters  in  gold 
the  words:  “THE  SILVER  SHOE." 

Thus  the  three  buildings  on  the  northers 
side  of  the  courtyard  that  lay  from  east 
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to  west  in  the  following  order  were:  a 
prison,  a  devil-temple,  aj^  what  was,  in 
all  probability,  a  torture-chamber. 

Having  di^vered  this.  Archer  turned 
and  survQred  the  two  buildings  on  the 
other  side,  which  comprised  two  stories  in¬ 
stead  of  one.  There  were  many  windows 
in  each,  though  beyoiKl  this  they  bore  little 
resemblance  to  one  another;  for  the  most 
westerly  of  the  two  was  ornately  built  and 
elaborately  decorated;  whereas  the  other — 
which  lay  to  the  immediate  left  of  the 
gateway — might  have  been  a  barrack-room 
or  a  workhouse. 

In  order  to  in^)ect  this  latter  building. 
Archer  crossed  the  courtyard;  and  listening 
at  the  windows  upon  the  grouixl  floor,  he 
could  hear  sounds  of  snoring. 

This  supplied  him  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  wanted.  He  could  have  little  doubt 
that  here  resided  the  chief  lamas,  those 
whom  the  gatekeeper  had  described  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  sixth  degree;  while  the  noore 
imposing  building  at  the  southwestern  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  precincts — ^where  a  light  was 
burning  in  a  window — ^was  undoubtedly 
the  residence  of  the  head  priest  himself. 

The  roof  of  the  central  temple,  or  sanc¬ 
tuary,  was  painted  gold;  and  there  was 
not  a  stone  or  brick  or  tile  that  was  not 
carved  or  graven  with  a  design  of  lotus 
leaves.  Ar^r  found  the  door  wide  open, 
and  upon  the  threshold  paused  a  moment, 
to  decide  what  he  should  do.  He  had 
learned  the  lay  of  the  land — as,  indeed,  the 
nature  and  character  of  th^  separate 
buildings  and  their  relation  to  one  another 
must  be  remembered  to  understand  what 
follows. 

He  realised  the  probability  that  in  the 
room  where  the  light  was  burning,  the  head 
priest  and  Doctor  MacKiimon  were  hold¬ 
ing  one  of  their  nightly  theological  discus¬ 
sions.  If  he  could  but  find  a  way  of  climb¬ 
ing  to  the  temple  roof,  be  would  be  able 
to  look  in  through  the  window,  and  with 
this  object  in  view,  he  decided  to  make  an 
even  more  careful  survey  of  the  whole 
place. 

There  were  only  two  buildings  of  the 
six  which  he  could  enter,  the  doors  of  which 
were  open:  namely,  the  two  temples — the 
devil-temple  and  the  sanctuary. 

He  found  the  interior  of  the  latter  typical 
of  Buddhist  temples  in  the  East,  lliere 
was  a  golden  Buddha,  enclosed  within  brass 
railings,  altars  and  images  without  num¬ 


ber,  and  various  carved  high-backed  chairs 
for  the  officiating  priests,  while  the  whcde 
place  was  dimly  lighted  by  bronze  lanterns, 
lined  with  red  oil-paper. 

The  devil-temple,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  horrible  place,  furnished  with  seven¬ 
armed  demons,  deformed  and  wicked  gods, 
the  walls  being  decorated  with  swords  and 
knives  and  all  manner  of  weapons  that 
were  alike  in  nothing,  save  that  they  all 
seemed  to  have  been  designed  and  fa^ 
ioned  with  the  one  idea  of  inflicting  the 
most  ghastly  wounds  imaginable. 

The  roof  was  supported  by  heavy 
wooden  beams;  and  Archer  was  surprised 
to  observe  that  these  extended  not  oidy 
across  the  devil-temple  itself,  but  into  the 
adjacent  torture-house.  For  the  wall  on 
that  side  did  not  reach  as  high  as  the  roof, 
which  covered  both  buildi^  without  a 
break.  Knowing  what  he  did  of  Chinese 
character  and  superstition,  the  American 
rightly  judged  that  this  gap  in  the  wall  had 
bMn  made  purposely,  in  order  to  permit 
the  spirits  of  t^  poor  wretches  vdw  were 
tortured  to  escape  into  the  devil-ten^ile, 
where  they  would  be  seized  expectant 
demons. 

He  now  thou^  that  he  had  found 
a  way  of  gaining  the  roof  of  the 
temple.  It  oconred  to  him  that 
he  could  climb  without  difficulty  along  the 
beams  from  the  devfl-temple  into  the  tor¬ 
ture-house,  whence  he  could  reach  the  roof 
of  the  central  temple  by  way  of  one  of  the 
circular  windows. 

Returning  to  the  courtyard,  and  inspect¬ 
ing  this  comer  of  the  place  even  more  care¬ 
fully  than  before,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  his  only  chance.  The  light 
still  burned  in  the  p^ce  window. 

Having  made  up  his  mind,  be  reserved 
to  waste  no  further  time,  and  had  entered 
the  devil-temple  when  a  new  idea  at  once 
occurred  to  him.  He  still  had  his  revolver; 
but,  after  the  fight  at  the  pagoda  be  had 
expended  nearly  all  his  ammunition.  .Avail¬ 
ing  himself  therefore  of  what  fate  had 
thrown  in  his  way,  he  took  down  from  one 
of  the  walls  a  long,  curved  knife,  the  tlun 
blade  of  which  was  as  sharp  as  a  raaor. 

With  this  in  his  belt,  be  climbed  a  stone 
plinth,  upon  which  stood  an  image  with 
six  eyes  in  a  drcle  in  the  middle  of  Us 
forehead — a  hideous,  ncckless  thing. 
Ascending  to  the  shoulders  of  the  idol, 
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His  chief  danger  lay  in  the  fact  that  he 
ran  the  risk  of  being  seen  by  the  head 
priest  who  came  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disturb¬ 
ance.  But  here  MacKinnon  came  to  the 
help  of  his  friend;  for  he,  too,  leaned 
against  the  grating  in  the  window  in  such 
a  manner  that  his  broad  shoulders  blocked 
his  companion’s  view. 

Five  persons  had  by  now  entered  the 
Sacred  Court:  Chung-li,  three  of  his  men, 
and  the  unhappy  Tong,  a  prisoner.  Various 
monks  from  the  outer  courtyard  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  mandarin  to  the  gateway,  but 
had  not  dared  to  enter. 

Chung-li  hailed  the  head  priest  at  the 
lighted  window. 

“Welcome!  ”  he  cried.  “Do  I  behold  my 
honored  friend,  the  learned  Fong-ning- 
tuan?” 

“My  unworthy  self,”  the  other  answered. 
“Fong-ning-tuan  gives  you  greeting.” 

“Not  greeting  do  1  want,”  replied  the 
mandarin,  “so  much  as  the  key  of  the 
torture-room.  A  slow  death  for  traitors  to 
the  Silver  Shoe.  I  have  a  rascal  here  to 
be  broken  upon  the  iron  cradle  with  the 
swinging  death  above  him.” 

The  ^d  priest  hesitated. 

“What  ne^  of  this?”  he  asked. 

But,  before  he  could  say  more,  the  man¬ 
darin  had  burst  forth  in  a  fit  of  rage. 

“I  have  not  journeyed  hundreds  of  ii,” 
he  cried,  “to  argue  with  shaven  priests! 
Remember  that  you  rule  this  place  no 
longer  when  the  president  of  the  Silver 
Shoe  is  within  the  gates.  Do  as  I  bid  you 
—or,  when  I  go,  I  leave  you  naught  to  eat 
but  rats.” 

It  was  plain  to  see  that  the  head  priest 
was  terrified  of  the  man.  Indeed,  his  hand 
trembled  so  violently  that  the  keys  he  now 
took  from  his  belt  jingled  and  rattled  like 
castanets.  With  the  greatest  difficulty  he. 
detached  one  of  these  from  the  bunch,  aiul 
threw  it  dowm  into  the  courtyard  below, 
where  Chung-li  picked  it  up. 

By  then  there  were  lights  in  many  of 
the  windows;  and  presently,  one  by  one, 
the  senior  monks  came  trooping  into  the 
court.  These  with  few  exceptions  were  men 
advanced  in  age,  with  round,  stooping 
t  ■  shoulders.  They  appeared  to  be  no  less 
)f  I  afraid  of  the  mandarin  than  their  superior: 
I  for  they  stood  by  with  folded  han^  and 
I  allowed  Chung-li  to  do  as  he  wished  with- 
I  out  question  or  interference. 


The  tall  nsandarin  stnxte  hither  and 
thither  on  the  central  pathway,  shout^ 
in  a  loud  voice,  and  still  addressing  him¬ 
self  to  the  head  priest,  who  wrisely  pre¬ 
ferred  to  remain  at  his  window  at  a  safe 
distance  from  his  savage  visitor. 

“When  I  bought  this  place  from  wall  to 
wall,”  Chung-li  announced,  “I  purchased 
also  the  craven  souls  of  all  you  lousy, 
cringing  mendicants.  I  wanted  a  prison 
where  my  captives  could  eat  out  their 
hearts,  where  those  whom  I  most  hated 
might  lie  upon  the  bending  iron  beneath 
the  swinging  death.  And  therefore  did  I 
call  the  brotherhood  the  Sodety  of  the 
Silver  Shoe.” 

At  that  he  crossed  the  court,  and  burst¬ 
ing  into  loud  laughter,  unlock^  the  door 
of  the  torture-room. 

“Come!”  he  cried  to  those  who  held  the 
cowering  Tong.  “Bring  that  cur-dog  here! 
Bind  him  down  in  the  Silver  Shoe,  and  set 
the  machinery  to  work.” 

His  men  immediately  obeyed  him.  Both 
MacKinnon  in  the  room  opposite  and 
Archer  upon  the  temple  roof  saw  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  torture-house  become  suddenly 
illumined  a  torch. 

Chung-li  himself  was  absent  no  longer 
than  a  minnte;  and  when  he  re-appeared, 
the  very  sight  of  the  assembled  mcrnks 
seemed  to  infuriate  him  more  than  ever. 

“About your  business!”  he  roared.  “Back 
to  your  hdes,  you  rats!” 

At  the  sight  of  the  sword  he  carried  in 
his  hand  the  lamas  dispersed  in  such  haste 
that  they  jostled  one  another  in  the  door¬ 
way  of  the  building  from  which  they  had 
come. 

The  mandarin  watched  them,  laughing. 
Then  he  strode  across  the  court3rard  to  t^ 
head  priest’s  palace,  and  a  little  after,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  room  where  were  Fong-ning- 
tuan  and  MacKinnon. 

“The  very  man  I  want!”  .Archer  heard 
him  shout.  “This  foreign-devil  goes  next 
to  the  Silver  Shoe.” 

Archer  could  not  see  them — for  they 
were  well  within  the  room — but  be  could 
bear  every  word  that  followed,  when  the 
head  pri^  pleaded  earnestly  for  the  life 
of  his  friend,  the  doctor. 

“A  foreign^  though  be  be.”  the  old  man 
said,  “Ma-^i-sruan  is  no  barbarian,  but 
lear^  in  the  classic  books.  Of  what 
crime  has  been  guflty  that  be  should 
die  in  torture?” 
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yiT  THAT  moment  there  came  a  pierc- 
ing  shriek  from  the  torture-room 
X  across  the  way.  Tong  was  already 
hdd  in  the  iron  grasp  of  the  Silver  Shoe. 

Chung-U  hastened  to  the  window. 

“This  way!”  he  shouted  to  his  men  be¬ 
low. 

The  words  had  scarce  left  his  lips  before 
be  was  seized  by  the  neck  from  bdiind  by 
the  great  hands  of  Doctor  MacKinnon. 

There  followed  a  struggle  that  Archer 
could  not  see.  He  beard  the  doctor’s  heavy 
breathing  as  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost,  and  the  mandarin’s  deep,  guttural 
oaths.  They  were  both  strong  men;  and 
they  fought  for  life  or  death  with  their 
bare  hands,  for  Chung-li’s  sword  had  fallen 
to  the  floor.  And  while  they  rocked  and 
swa]red  in  a  furious  embrace  the  old  head 
priest  stood  aside,  wringing  his  hands, 
trembling  and  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

At  oae  moment  they  were  on  the  floor, 
and  at  the  next  th^  were  on  their  feet 
again,  Chung-li  twisting  in  the  doctor’s 
arms  inth  a  suppleness  of  a  snake.  And 
3^,  strive  as  he  might,  he  could  not  get 
both  hands  upon  MacKinnon’s  throat. 

“Come  to  my  aid!”  the  mandarin 
dionted  as  he  foi^ht.  “This  devil  has  the 
strength  of  no  common  man!” 

Archer  had  risen  to  his  fert.  He  dared 
not  shoot  through  the  wiiulow,  since  the 
two  combatants  were  so  close  lo^ed  in  one 
another’s  arms.  Nor  could  he  enter,  by 
reason  of  the  grating.  In  a  few  moments 
MacKinnon  must  be  overpowered  by  those 
who  were  hastening  to  Chung-li’s  help. 

He  made  up  bis  mind  in  a  flash.  Des¬ 
perate  straits  demanded  desperate  meas¬ 
ures.  Thou^  he  burnt  his  boats,  he  might 
yet  save  the  doctor. 

Crouching  low  that  he  might  not  be 
seen  by  those  in  the  court  below,  he 
scraml^  along  the  temple  roof  to  the 
round  window  of  the  torture-house.  And 
there,  seated  straddle-legged  upon  a  beam, 
be  looked  down  upon  a  right  in  the  flam¬ 
ing  torchlight  that  made  his  blood  run  cold. 

The  torch  burned  in  a  bronze  standard 
at  the  bed  of  the  Silver  Shoe.  That  dread¬ 
ful  room  was  brilliantly  illumined. 

And  it  now  appeared  that  the  Silver 
Shoe  Itself  was  an  instrument  of  torture  as 
unique  and  as  ingenious  as  it  was  horrible. 
The  victim,  whose  hands  and  feet  were 
bound  togeUier,  was  held  fast  in  the  shoe 
yf  HwwM  of  a  series  of  a  dozen  straps  with 


buckles,  that  were  fastened  across  him 
from  his  ankles  to  his  throat.  His  head 
lay  in  the  heel  of  the  shoe;  his  feet  were 
in  the  toe. 

The  sole— or  rather  the  “sock” — of  the 
shoe  was  made  of  thin  rods  of  iron,  jointed 
together.  This  sock  was  at  first  quite  flat, 
so  that  the  victim  lay  straight  and  stiff, 
unable  to  move  the  fraction  of  an  inch. 
But  when  the  machinery  was  set  in  motion, 
by  means  of  a  massive  starting-handle, 
veiy  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  this  sock 
of  iron  began  to  bend  upward  in  the  middle 
and  downward  at  the  ends,  gradually  b^ 
coming  more  and  more  convex. 

The  result  of  this  is  ghastly  to  consider. 
The  miserable  wretch  witUn  the  shoe 
slowly  suffered  his  back  to  be  broken. 
iron  sock  moved  in  little  jerks,  each  time 
an  infinitesimal  distance.  Slowly  the  ^ine 
was  bent  backward,  till  it  broke. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough  in  the  way 
of  all  that  deviltry  could  devise,  above  the 
shoe  there  swung  back  and  forward,  pen- 
duliun-like,  a  sharp  and  circular  knife  that 
gradually  descended.  The  same  machin¬ 
ery  worked  this  knife  as  the  iron  sock  of 
tlM  shoe;  and  so  wonderfully  was  the  whole 
instrument  fashioned,  and  so  accurate  had 
been  the  calculations  of  him  who  had  con¬ 
trived  it,  that  the  knife  could  inflict  no 
mortal  wound  upon  the  victim  until  the 
sock  had  done  its  work. 

Small  wonder  that  the  sight  of  this  held 
Randal  Archer  inactive  for  a  moment!  He 
could  hear  the  machinery,  the  driving- 
chains,  the  revolving  cog-wheels — a  sound 
not  unlike  the  incessant  ticking  of  a  mon¬ 
ster  clock. 

And  with  every  second  a  man  in  torment 
was  in  greater  agony  and  nearer  death. 

Tong  lay  with  white  eyes  staring  straight 
above  him  at  that  swinging  disk  of  steel. 
His  features  were  drawn  and  pinched;  his 
teeth  driven  into  his  under-lip,  so  that 
there  was  blood  upon  his  chin. 

And  then  he  let  out  another  shriek  as 
the  sock  beneath  him  bent  again. 

It  was  that  loud  cry  of  ^ony  that  de¬ 
cided  Archer.  Never  considering  for  an 
instant  the  height  he  was  from  the  floor, 
he  dropped  to  the  ground,  lost  his  balance 
and  fell,  but  got  to  his  feet  at  once,  bruised 
and  mad,  his  breath  coming  in  gasps.  A 
moment  after  he  was  at  the  Silver  Shoe 
itself,  unbuckling  the  straps  with  hands 
that  trembled  as  if  from  shaking  pal^. 
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The  loosening  of  the  first  of  these  gave 
the  tortured  man  almost  instantaneous  re¬ 
lief.  In  a  few  seconds  Tong, was  free. 

He  could  not  ^leak.  He  was  still  bleed¬ 
ing  from  the  lips.  His  eyes  were  filled 
with  terror. 

ARCHER  went  to  the  doorway  and 
Za  looked  out.  There  was  still  many 
i  A.  people  in  the  courtyard.  A  glance 
was  enough  to  assure  him  that  he  h^  not 
been  seen;  no  one  knew  of  his  presence 
there.  No  one  but  MacKinnon  even  knew 
that  there  was  any  stranger  at  large  within 
the  sacred  court. 

He  went  back  to  Tong,  and  gripped  the 
man  by  an  arm. 

“Do  as  I  tell  you,”  he  whirred.  “Fol¬ 
low  me.” 

They  passed  through  the  door,  and  crept 
along  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  until  they 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  devil-temi^. 

There,  Randal  Archer  placed  his  lips  to 
the  mouthpiece  of  one  of  the  great  devil- 
trumpets  that  was  balanced  upon  a  swivel; 
and  this  he  blew  with  all  the  breath  in  his 
lungs,  while  at  the  same  time  he  beat 
violently  upon  a  devil-drum. 

Tong,  as  he  had  been  told  to  do,  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example;  so  that  the  noise  was 
like  the  uproar  of  the  nether  regions,  the 
turmoil  of  the  pits  of  Hades. 

For  three  minutes,  at  the  very  least,  this 
pandemonium  endured.  Then,  in  the  en¬ 
suing  silence.  Archer  and  Tong  crept  to 
the  doorway  and  looked  out  upon  the 
courtyard. 

The  American  had  relied  on  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  panic,  and  one  look  was 
enough  to  assure  him  that  he  had  not  been 
wrong.  For  many  of  the  priests  had  fled 
in  terror  to  their  quarters;  while  others 
were  hiding  beneath  the  archways,  crowded 
together  like  silly  sheep  in  a  storm.  They 
were  ready  to  believe  that  all  the  devik 
and  the  evil  spirits  of  the  underworld  were 
loosed  and  leagued  against  them — when  one 
of  Chung-li’s  men,  who  had  entered  the 
torture-room,  came  running  out,  shouting 
that  the  prisoner  had  escaped,  a  miracle 
had  happened,  and  the  Silver  Shoe  was 
empty. 

MacKinnon  was  now  in  the  center  of  the 
courtyard,  his  hands  bound  together. 
Chung-li  had  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
sanctuary;  and  there,  waving  his  arms 
about  him  like  a  madman,  he  delated  that 
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he  cared  nothing  for  god,  man  or  devil; 
and  in  the  mids^  of  this  oration  Randal 
Archer  shot  him  d«ul.  The  bullet  struck 
him  in  the  forehead,  and  he  pitched  for¬ 
ward,  to  roll  down  the  steps,  at  the  foot  of 
which  his  great  body  lay  all  crumpled  up, 
in  his  blo^-splashed  mandarin’s  robe. 

Tong  rushed  towards  MacKinnon,  and 
with  a  sword  that  he  had  taken  from  the 
devil-temi^e,  cut  the  doctor’s  bonds. 

In  a  trice  the  three  of  them  had  reached 
the  gate.  Archer  already  had  the  key  in 
his  band;  and  this  be  thrust  into  the  lock 
in  the  nick  of  time,  as  Chung-li’s  men 
grasped  the  meaning  of  what  had  hapw 
pen^. 

The  American  was  in  danger  of  being 
stabbed  through  the  framework  of  the  gate 
when  he  locked  it  from  the  outer  side. 

“That  will  delay  them  more  than  a  min¬ 
ute,”  said  he.  “We  have  to  remember 
that  there’s  but  one  gun  between  the  three 
of  us.  To  the  main  gateway,  as  fast  as  we 
can  nm!” 

They  crossed  the  outer  coart3rards,  where 
the  lamas  who  had  come  from  the  monas¬ 
tery  offered  them  no  resistance.  These 
men  know  nothing  of  what  had  happened 
in  the  inner  court,  save  that  they  had  heard 
the  blast  of  the  devil-trun4)ets  and  the 
beating  of  the  devil-drums;  and  they  were 
ignorant  and  superstitious  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  three  flying  figures  were 
demons  who  had  escaped  from  out  of  the 
devil-pots  in  which  their  souls  resided. 

Th^  drew  back  alarmed,  and  allowed 
the  fugitives  to  reach  the  outer  gate,  where 
the  (dd  janitor  dived  like  a  startled  rabbit 
into  his  lodge  and  slammed  the  door. 

Knowing  already  where  the  ke>'  was 
kept,  Archer  opened  the  gate  without  waste 
of  time,  and  a  moment  after,  they  found 
themselves  beneath  the  stars  upon  the  hill¬ 
top.  with  the  fresh  air  in  their  nostrils  and 
their  hearts  beating  \'iolentl>-. 

WITHOIT  halt  the%'  fled  th^h- 
out  the  night.  They  expenen^ 
no  diflkulty  in  finding  their  way, 
since  they  knew  the>-  had  but  to  folk>w  the 
course  of  the  Yellow  Rh-er. 

The>*  passed  the  Water  Tower  the  fol¬ 
lowing  afternoon,  and  some  flax's  later,  ar- 
rixrd  at  the  village  of  Wu  Sben  Chuaag. 
near  which  place  they  had  been  ambushed 
by  Chung-li. 

.\  Httl^wer  down  the  rix-er.  they  picked 
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op  Somers  and  the  other  men  who  had  the  waves  high  and  dry  upon  a  rock.  Bat- 

bm  <#Trhing  for  their  leader  in  the  tered  and  bruised,  he  had  found  his  way  to 

ne^ghborimod  for  days.  Archer  decided  the  hut  of  a  peasant,  who  had  treated  him 
to  mafdi  back  to  Paut^,  where  they  hoped  with  the  utmost  kindness.  There,  failing 

to  make  an  arrangement  with  t^  local  to  hear  any  news  of  his  comrades,  and 

prefect,  whereby  th^  could  regain  pos-  knowing  that  he  was  worse  than  helpless 

session  of  their  ponies  and  pa^-mules.  alone,  ^  had  decided  to  endeavor  to  make 

For  they  were  in  something  of  a  dilemma;  his  own  way  back  to  Pekin,  though  he  had 
th^  hi^  lost  their  money-chest,  and  all  but  a  vague  notion  of  the  route  and  could 
the  money  between  them  was  not  enough  speak  not  a  word  of  the  language,  beyond 
to  take  them  back  to  Pekin.  a  few  sentences  be  had  picked  up  on  the 

However,  the  prefect  proved  obliging  line-of-march. 
enough;  for,  as  good  luck  had  it,  he  had  He  was  ddighted  with  his  experiences, 
frequently  visited  Pekin  and  had  met  Doc-  He  gathered  th^  he  had  been  taken  every- 
tor  MacKinnon  before.  where  for  an  inhabitant  of  a  distant  prov- 

Theieupon  began  their  return  journey  to  ince  who  could  not  speak  the  local  dialect, 
the  capital;  and  at  their  first  bivouac,  ti^re  In  conseqiience  he  had  met  with  nothing 
took  (dace  an  incident  that  they  could  not  but  kindness  and  hospitality,  though  be 
at  fiik  regard  as  anything  but  a  miracle,  was  unarmed  and  had  very  little  money 
For  idw  s^uld  walk  into  their  camp  when  with  which  to  ^y  for  his  food, 
the  camp-fire  was  alight,  and  they  were  “But  I’ve  mis^  all  the  fun!”  he  corn- 
sharing  the  little  tobacco  that  th^  had,  plained,  when  he  heard  what  had  happened 
but  Sir  Jo^  Raikes  himself,  with  his  eye-  to  the  others.  “I’d  have  given  a  year’s 
in  his  eye.  pay  to  have  seen  that  Silver  Shoe.  The 

“An  unexpected  pleasure!”  he  exclaimed.  joUy,  old  god  of  luck  was  with  you  with  a 
“To  tdl  you  the  truth  I’d  given  you  up  for  vengeance! ” 

dead  men,  untfl  I  heard  of  you  by  chance  “And  there’s  one  mystery  the  less  in 
two  days  ago.”  China,”  said  MacKinnon.  “I’m  never 

Archer  burst  into  laughter.  likely  to  forget  what  you  two  fellows  have 

“That  we’re  here  at  all,”  said  he,  “is  done  for  me.  And  I’ve  found  a  new  friend 
wonderful  enough.  But  you!  We  would  in  Fong-ning-tuan,  who  promises  to  come 
never  have  thought  of  leaving  the  district,  and  see  me  if  be  ever  journeys  to  Pekin, 
had  we  dreamed  you  were  still  alive.”  He  and  his  monks  were  terrorized  by 
'  Raikes  explain^  bow  the  sampan  had  Chung-li.  He  is  a  good  old  fellow  at  heart, 
turned  turtle  half-way  down  the  gorge.  He  who  wouldn’t  hurt  a  fiy — though  his  re¬ 
declared  that,  though  he  was  not  a  par-  ligion,  with  his  devil-gods  and  trumpets 
ticularly  strong  swinuner,  he  had  been  and  drums,  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
washed  ashore  at  a  sharp  bend,  thrown  by  gospel  the  Buddha  preached.” 

THE  END 
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Where  writers^  readers  and  the  editor  gather 
for  informal  discussion 


OCTOBES  THOUGHTS  IN  JULY  WEATHEK  has  characterization.  These  people  in  The 

Desert  Moon  Mystery  seem  people 

WELL,  here  we  are  with  the  to  me.  The  old  housekeeper  who  t^  the 
October  issue  and,  outside  my  story  especially  so.  Notice  how  she  flavors 

window  as  I  write  this,  little  the  narrative  with  similes  and  metaphors 

waves  of  heat  go  rolling  dizzily  that  come  directly  from  her  own  experience 

iver  the  Hudson  River.  It’s  still  July.  To  as  cook  and  hous^eeper. 
be  exact  it’s  July  2rst  and  the  weather  in  This  story  had  me  absolutely  baffled.  I 
New  York  for  the  past  week  hasn’t  been  had  no  idea  of  the  solution  of  the  mystery 

It  all  pleasant.  It’s  been  more  than  hot  until  the  author  chose  to  reveal  it  In 

It's  been  steaming.  turn,  I  suspected  first  this  character,  then 

Further,  a  window  in  my  apartment  that  one.  That’s  exactly  what  I  think 

wouldn’t  open.  I  banged,  hammered,  you’ll  do. 
pudied  and  pulled.  Eventually,  my  hand 
went  through  the  glass  and  was  fairly 
cut  up.  So  if  you  find  my  style  a  bit 
youll  know  the  reason  why. 

Anyway,  let’s  look  at  the  Octobn  issue. 


IN  FACT  I’U  make  a  Uttle  one-sided 
bet  with  you.  To  the  first  reader  of 
Evebybody's  who  sends  me  in  a  correct 
solution  of  the  mystery,  before,  of  course, 
the  final  instalment  appears  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  issue.  I’ll  send  a  copy  of  the  O.  Henry 
collection  of  the  The  Best  Stories  of  1926. 
I've  selected  the  book  because  it  happens 
to  contain  a  story  of  mine  and  that  adds 
a  personal  touch  to  the  bet.  But  it  con¬ 
tains  fourteen  other  stories  better  than 
mine — altogether  a  \Try  interesting  and 
worth  while  book  to  ha\'e. 


THE  NEW  SEUAI, 


YOU’LL  find  that  I’ve  announced 
The  Desert  Moon  Mystery  on  the 
cover,  that  I’ve  blurb^  abi^t  it  on 
the  two  pages  on  which  it  starts,  and  here 
i^Q  I  want  to  say  something  about  it. 
^  this  indicates  that  I  think  pretty  well 
M  it,  doesn’t  it?  I  do.  I  think  it’s  swell! 
It  has  mystery.  It  has  excitement  It 
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No,  Ill  make  a  better  offer  than  that! 
Ill  a  copy  of  the  book  to  the  first 
five  readers  wte  send  in  a  correct  solution, 
before  the  final  instalment  appears. 

This  is  just  a  slight  sporti^  propositi(»i 
between  you,  the  readers,  and  me,  the 
editor.  I  haven’t  told  the  publishm  of 
EvniYBODY's  anything  about  it 

THB  AUTHOR  OF  THE  ICYSTERY 

AS  USUAL,  when  a  new  authrn:  is  to 
/\  appear  in  the  new  Everybody’s, 
1.  ^  I’ve  written  the  author  of  The 
Dtsart  Moon  Mystery  and  asked  her  to 
tdl  me  somethi^  about  herself.  Mrs. 
Strahan’s  reply  is  meager  and  modest.  But 
I  like  it,  don’t  you? 

Whea  1  used  to  write  short  rtories,  edkm 
omat  ia  a  whie,  asked  ■e  to  fumisb  material 
abo^  myadf  for  their  magarines.  And,  with  all 
my  ■»«t***  wmI  main,  1  tried  to  send  them  full 
ai^  satisfactory  rephes.  And  not  one  of  them 
ever  ns«l  one  wort  I  sent.  So,  1  have  bm 
lead  to  suppose  that  with  rccard  to  antobio- 
fiaphkal  material,  I’m  a  complete  faihue. 

Hear  requests,  to  know  something  about  the 
urritcr  of  a  nice  little  story  for  a  woman’s  maga- 
amc,  svere  compared  to  this.  The  trouble 

is,  Aat  ri  you  srere  to  attempt  to  give  any  of 
wif  personality  to  your  readm  k  would  spoil 
the  whole  sh<m. 

I  am  a  married  woman,  not  too  old,  who  lives 
in  a  little  bouse  on  a  hiO  in  Portlairt,  Ore- 
Jane  Austen  is  my  novelist;  Browning  and 
Emily  Dickinson  are  my  poets.  My  fiivorke 
recreation  is  trout  fishing,  for  big  ones.  Neit 
to  that,  swimming  in  very  shallow  water,  for 
Fm  a  natural  coward. 

I  wrote  The  Desert  Moon  Mystery  because  I 
thought  thoe  was,  just  now,  a  better  maritet  for 
weytuay  stuff  than  for  anything  dse,  and  1 
the  money. 

My  hasbaa<rs  bosmess  took  us  to  Nevada  for 
ten  ^ys  and  are  lived  for  six  months,  in  a  tent, 
in  the  place  whm  I  pot  the  Desert  Moon  Ranch 
in  tlw  story.  I  liked  k  better  than  any  other 
Ihriag  I  have  ever  done. 

Or  is  thk  what  you  arant?  Bom  in  Oregon. 
Father  and  mother  boro  in  Oregon.  Grand¬ 
parents,  on  both  sides,  came  aaom  the  plains 
in  the  eaiikst  days. 

1  don’t  Bsean  to  be  perverse.  FU  eagerly 
anmrcr  any  questions  you  care  to  tend  to  me. 
I  am  wonderiaw  arhethCT,  potnUy,  your  offer  to 
scream  about  me  might  have  bm  made  from 
kindness,  or  a  tense  of  duty,  or  something  of 
that  sort?  1  do  arant  to  have  the  story  well 
advettiaed;  but,  bnond  using  my  name  for  k, 
I  don’t  care  at  aO  about  period  advertising. 
rd  fats  m  soon  have  your  readers  think  that 
Kay  Oever  Strahan  aras  a  cowboy,  or  an  ex- 
detective,  or  any  other  suitable  person.  I  am 
quhe  sure  k  would  be  wiser  U  use  the  entire 
scscam  for  the  story.  Fd  like  that,  too. 


I  feel  very  proud  over  the  fact  that  the  stoq 
did  mystify  you.  1  am  grateful  to  you  for  tdisi 
me  that  k  did,  too.  1  hope  this  letter  docsst 
seem  to  disprove  my  gratkude.  Again,  111  be 
^ad  to  answer  any  direct  questions  you  icai 
to  me. 

THB  THREE  TAXES 

TEXT  I  want  to  prattle  about  7k 
Three  Tales  from  the  Life  of  tht 
X  ^  Old  West  with  which  I  begin  thi 
October  Everybody's.  Some  rather  inter- 
estiiig  editorial  corre^ndence  preceded 
their  publication. 

After  Mr.  Spears  had  sent  them  in  aod 
I  had  read  them  I  wrote  him  in  a  bewil¬ 
dered  way: 

Are  these  supposed  to  be  incidents  that  rtah 
happened  in  the  old  days  of  the  West?  Or  in 
th^  fictitious? 

Perhaps  I  could  publish  three  of  them  all  a 
one  time  under  the  general  heading  of  “Thn 
Accounts  of  Actual  Happenings  in  the  West  <1 
Long  Ago,**  with  your  titles  as  sub-tiUes.  B« 
I  don’t  know  whether  they  are  actual  or  not. 

And  you'll  probably  think  this  letter  most  is 
genious  but,  frankly,  those  sketdies  of  yois 
puraled  me  because  they’re  so  unusual.  N^ «( 
course,  that  that’s  against  them.  On  the  contran. 

To  this  Mr.  Spears  replied: 

All  those  “minor  hold  up"  stories  are  based  « 
actualities.  The  Bag  of  Gold  Cohu  actuah 
happened.  Bandks  also  did  twist  the  ends  i 
a  man’s  thumbs  wkb  latigoes  and  a  revoiw 
barrel  for  a  bar.  Cowboys  have  held  up  vktin 
to  get  money  for  girls,  tune  out  of  mind.  Pr» 
pectors  have  been, euchred  out  of  their  big  mk 
finds  by  consdenedess  scoundrels— even  Ci-.!. 
of  the  Holy  Moses  commktcd  suicide  because 
man  ran  away  with  his  wife.  Cowboys  ha 
commkted  crimes  and  been  caught  by 
details.  And  shy,  diffident  men  have  come  i 
to  meet  unflinchingly  hold  up  and  other  crisci 
I  could  probably  md  authority  for  every 
ment  of  fact  or  action  throu^out  the 
But  I  have  chroged  names,  aitd  united  data, 
changed  or  mingled  colors  hoping  to  meet 
“plot”  demands. 

1  am  familiar  with  your  dilemma, 
have  mote  than  once  asked  me  to  assure 
that  my  storie^  which  they  wanted  to 
weren’t  actual  hirtories  or  itews — fearing  pe 
I  was  confesing  somebody  else’s  sins.  And  st 
of  mine  have  been  printed  wkh  editorial 
ances  that  they  are  fiction,  despke  verisimilit 
And  a  story  of  mine  last  autumn  in  Advent 
is  now  being  used  by  an  old  timer  to  ^eck 
his  own  fact  stories  about  wolves,  becauK 
story  is  teal  wolf-pack  nature,  thou^  fi 
(riie  Wolf  Pock,  Nov.  itk  issue). 

1  seek  verisimilitude.  Twenty  years  ago 
wrote  a  pearl  story,  and  the  foremost  freshw 
pearl  bu^^  of  the  United  States  wrote  and 
am  my  story  wu  the  first  pearl  story  he 
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fvtr  read  ia  wbkk  a  diamond,  emeialc^  nibjr  or 
other  stone  could  not  have  been  substituted  for 
the  gem  in  my  yam. 

The  fact  is,  I  write  my  fiction  for  experts.  I 
think  that  everyone  of  those  minor  hold  up 
stories  I  sent  you  would  be  recognized  in  part 
by  people  who  know  the  real  West — the  kind 
who  laugh  at  the  absurdities  of  mere  romanti¬ 
cists  who  “imagine”  things. 

Definitely,  I  seek  to  tell  a  reader  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  Western  stories  something  novel, 
something  interesting,  something  true.  When  I 
wrote  The  Wolf  Pack  1  changed  every  geogra¬ 
phical  name,  gave  it  as  detached  a  nomenclature 
IS  Utopia  itself.  And  a  Utah  man,  when  he  read 
it  said:  “Why  I  know  that  country  I  I’ve  dipped 
sheep  there.  Sure  I  have!” 

I  don’t  lie  to  my  readers  under  guise  of  fiction. 
My  success  is  not  so  great  that  I  am  an  attrac¬ 
tive'  or  worth  while  example  on  that  score.  And 
1  don’t  think  absence  or  other  qualities  in  any 
story  of  mine  should  be  excused  because  of  my 
fict-meticulousness  (if  that’s  a  pro|wr  phrase) 
hut  I  do  wish  that  when  my  stories  ring  *  so 
true  that  an  editor  is  baffled  by  their  sincerity 

Ind  utter  verisimilitude,  he  would  judge  them 
ty  their  interest  alone  and  give  me  at  least  a 
hance  as  you  have  done  to  assure  him  that  1 
im  writing  fiction. 

Sometimes  I  wish  I  could  fake.  What’s  the 
tst  of  being  truthful  and  within  the  bounds  of 
lesson  when  readers  want  to  be  fooled,  to  dream 
a  impossible  terms?  I  feed  the  imagination  with 
lealities.  When  my  fiction  stirs  the  fancy  of  a 
leader  to  live  likewise,  I  can  send  him  to  that 
terrain  to  do  likewise  with  my  heroes.  1  suppose 
pore  than  one  hundred  outfits  have  gone  down 
the  Mississippi  seeking  shanty-boat  adventures 
liter  reading  my  River  fiction.  And  they  found 
emctly  the  equivalent  of  what  I  told,  even  to 
furs  and  river  rats  and  the  very  people  I  told 
about.  A  sheller  and  pearler  even  recognized 
itbe  pearl  business  I  told  about,  just  as  the 
jMaiden  Lane  expert  did.  Things  like  this  "»«k» 
^  persist  in  realism,  honest  and  exact. 

I  I  have  an  idea  that  Mr.  Spears  knows 
^  West  both  old  and  new  as  thoroughly 
^  any  man  now  living.  In  fact,  I  am 
-ping  to  induce  him  to  conduct  a  depart- 
in  Everybody’s  about  the  West — a 
4^rtment,  pithy  and  informal,  in  which 
tell  us  facts,  historical  and  legendary, 
T^dotes,  anything  he  had  in  mii^.  And 
Iflso  answer  questions  from  readers  about 
West — questions  ranging  from  those 
want  to  locate  there  to  those  who 
wish  to  go  on  a  hunting  or  fishing 
_pip  or  sightseeing  there. 


How  would  you  like  to  see  such  a  de¬ 
partment  in  the  magazine? 

OLD  FRIENDS 

ASIDE  from  these  two  features  you’ll 
find  mostly  old  friends  represented 
I  A  in  this  issue.  I’m  getting  a  little 
tired  repeating  about  A,red  White’s  war 
stories  each  month  the  same  phrase,  “This 
is  the  best  war  story  White  has  written’' 
but  somehow  each  month  that  is  exact!} 
how  I  feel.  This  one.  The  Loyal  Grenadier^ 
is  more  serious  in  tone  than  most  of  hia 
stories.  To  me,  it  reads  like  a  chapter 
cut  frmn  the  history  of  the  Great  War. 

Another  old  friend  is  Charles  Wesley 
Sanders  with  his  novelette.  Disinherited. 

I  may  be  getting  a  little  fat-headed  about 
our  authors  but  in  Sanders’  case  too,  I 
seem  to  feel  a  constant  improvement. 

The  other  novelette  Sea  Birds  is  by 
Millard  Ward  who  has  also  2q)peared  b^ 
fore  in  Everybody’s  and  will,  I  know, 
appear  again. 

A  NOVEL  BY  HUGH  PENDEXTER 

The  most  important  news  of  next 
month  is  that  Everybody’s  will  start 
another  new  serial,  The  Roaring 
Toums,  by  Hugh  Pendexter.  It  is  a 
story  of  the  dance  halls,  the  saloons,  the 
men  bad  and  good  of  the  old  days  in 
Cheyenne,  when  (Theyenne  was  one  of  the 
wildnt  of  the  frontier  towns.  As  every¬ 
body  who  reads  Pendexter’s  work  knows, 
the  story  is  authentic  in  its  reflection  of 
those  whirling,  rushing  years,  perhaps  the 
most  colorful,  the  most  exdting,  in  .Amer¬ 
ica’s  history. 

And  as  I  have  the  November  issue 
planned  now  there’ll  be  more  stories  from 
Captain  Dingle,  Ra\'mond  S.  Spears, 
Thomas  Thursday  and  others. 

Meanwhile  start  guessing  about  the  mur¬ 
derer  in  The  Desert  Moon  Mystery  so  that 
you  can  win  one  of  those  books  auto¬ 
graphed  by 

O.G. 
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By  HUGH  PENDEXTER 


A  story  of  the  dance  halls,  the  saloons,  the  men, 
good  and  bad,  of  the  Old  West  when  Cheyenne 
was  on  the  frontier  and  the  wildest  of  the  roaring 
towns.  Written  with  Hugh  Pendexter*s  accurate 
reflection  of  those  spirited  and  colorful  days. 


By  RAYMOND  S.  SPEARS 
Fiction  that  reads  like  fact. 


Short  Stories  and  a  D^^melette 
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Three  More  Tales  of  the  Old  West 


by  Charles  Wesley  Sanders,  Pollok  Guiler,  Captain  Dingle,  A.  A.CafFreyj 
Thomson  Burtis,  Walter  W.  Liggett  and  Thomas  Thursday. 
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